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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Last month we had to deplore the death of the Empress Frederick 
: of Germany, who succumbed to a mortal disease 
President . 
McKinley. at Kronberg on August 5 ; this month we have to 
mourn the tragic fate of President McKinley, one 
of the most admirable men who ever occupied the White House. 
He was actually struck down on September 6, at Buffalo, by a 
homicidal maniac, but he may be said to have fallen a victim to 
the inhuman practice which compels American Presidents to 
shake hands with all comers. This convention permits any 
President to be assassinated by any “crank” who is prepared to 
sacrifice his life in return for the advertisement. In the present 
instance Mr. McKinley, who had been attending the Pan- 
American Exhibition, was receiving a vast throng in the Temple 
of Music, when a well-dressed man approached him with one 
hand covered with a handkerchief. Fancying him to be crippled, 
the President, with characteristic courtesy, made a step forward, 
upon which the assassin rapidly fired two shots, both of which 
took effect, though one was stopped by the breast-bone and 
rendered harmless. The other did its fell work, and killed the 
President after a week’s heroic struggle. At the moment Mr. 
McKinley fell, apparently mortally wounded, while the miscreant 
barely escaped being lynched. The latter seemed to be shocked 
by his rough treatment, and from the first gloried in his crime, 


declaring “I am an anarchist, and have done my duty.” He 
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subsequently explained that he had learnt his lesson from a well- 
known female anarchist, Emma Goldman, who “set me on fire; 
the doctrine that all rulers should be exterminated was what set 
me thinking so that my head nearly split with pain.” He had 
made up his mind to do something splendid for the cause he 
loved, and had been trying to kill Mr. McKinley for several days. 
The stricken President was taken with extraordinary promptitudeto 
the Emergency Hospital, where the first bullet was easily extracted, 
but the other could not be found. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the feeling of consternation and abhorrence 
which was caused in every part of the civilised world 
by the news of this atrocity. The first feeling was 
that the wound must prove fatal, in view of the age of the 
President and his unsparing devotion to the public service. In 
England the sorrow was specially sincere and spontaneous from 
the King downwards. In such moments the constant bickerings 
between the two countries are forgotten, and a strong racial 
sympathy manifests itself. Something of this kind was seen on 
the death of Queen Victoria. The quick insight of the King 
enabled him to express the national feeling with singular felicity, 
and his constant telegrams of anxiety, hopefulness, and finally 
condolence were not of the ordinary perfunctory character, but 
were faithful expressions of the sentiments which he shared with 
his people. 


The first feeling of despair as to the possibility of saving the 

President was replaced in a very few days by the 
aa Deep of confident belief that he must recover. ‘ion 
known to be in the hands of the first surgeons 
and physicians in the United States, whose judgment was 
implicitly trusted on both sides of the Atlantic. These gentle- 
men issued such bulletins, and otherwise expressed such opinions, 
as finally—on the very eve of the catastrophe—gave very little 
excuse for pessimistic forebodings. Their action had cruel 
consequences, as the world was made to suffer as though President 
McKinley had died twice, and the shock following the hope was 
truly terrible. It is understood that their conduct incurred 
general displeasure in the United States, particularly when the 
subsequent autopsy revealed that the death of their patient had 
been inevitable from the first moment. The Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament absolutely refuses to face disagreeable contingencies ; 
and in this case the surgeons evidently allowed their judgment 
to be governed by the fact that seventy millions of people on 
the other side of the Atlantic were praying for the recovery of 


Optimism. 
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the President, while any number of millions on this side were 
doing the same. On the morning of Thursday, September 12, 
President McKinley had been pronounced to be out of danger, 
but that evening a disquieting bulletin was issued, stating that 
his food, not having agreed with him, had been stopped, that his 
pulse was unsatisfactory, and shortly afterwards it was announced 
that his relatives had been summoned. On the morning of 
September 13, a week after the outrage, it was admitted that the 
President’s condition gave rise to grave apprehensions. The 
end was felt to be near before it was officially announced that he 
was in extremis. Throughout his struggle, every detail of which 
had been followed with the most acute and painful interest, the 
world learnt to admire and to love the man who bore himself 
throughout the ordeal with steady and unobtrusive fortitude, and 
finally showed us how a Christian and a gentleman ought to die. 
The closing scene is thus described : 

There was a slight rally at four o’clock, and it was hoped that if the 
President’s strength could be maintained for twenty-four hours his life would 
be saved. At noon a slight gain in strength was recorded, and continued 
until 5 p.m. (Friday, September 13), when there was a repetition of the heart 
collapse, and all hope was abandoned. For two more hours the President 
remained fully conscious and asked for his wife, who sat at his bedside holding 
his hand. He was conscious of his fate, was reconciled to it, and faced it with 
the courage and calmness of a good man. His last words, as recorded by 
Dr. Mann, were, “Good-bye, all, good-bye. It is God’s way. His will be 
done, not ours.” 

The telegram from our King to the American Ambassador 
exactly expressed the sentiments of the entire British Empire : 
“Most truly do I sympathise with you and the whole American 
nation in the loss of your distinguished and ever-to-be-regretted 
President.” 


By one of its wisest provisions, the American Constitution 
Th provides that the Vice-President shall auto- 
e New : N ‘ 

Sethi: matically become President in the event of the 
death or incapacity of the latter. Although the 
Vice-President has obtained this painful promotion three times 
in the last forty years, it is the usual practice of the Nominating 
Conventions to select a nonentity for an office which has no 
executive functions and involves little beyond the Speakership of 
the Senate. Mr. McKinley’s Vice-President, however, was any- 
thing but a nonentity. Indeed it was said that Mr. Roosevelt 
had been reluctantly forced into the Vice-Presidency with the 
express object of extinguishing the political career of one whom 
the Party Leaders regarded as dangerous. Misled, like the rest 
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of mankind, by the bulletins of the surgeons, Mr. Roosevelt was 
shooting on a remote mountain in the Adirondacks when the 
final collapse took place, and he only reached Buffalo after the 
death of Mr. McKinley. He was at once sworn in, and took the 
oath as Chief Executive at the house of a friend in Buffalo, after 
which he immediately held a Cabinet Council and issued a brief 
and impressive proclamation containing the following passage : 
A terrible bereavement has befallen our people. The President of the 
United States has been struck down, and a crime committed not only against 
the Chief Magistrate, but against every law-abiding and liberty-loving citizen. 
President McKinley has crowned a life of earnest love for his fellow men and 
of most earnest endeavour for their welfare by a death of Christian fortitude ; 
and both the way in which he lived his life and the way in which at the 


supreme hour of trial he met his death will remain for ever a precious heritage 
of our people. 


It is meet that we as a nation should express our abiding love and reverence 
for his life and our deep sorrow for his untimely death. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America, do appoint Thursday, September 19, the day on which the body of 
the dead President will be laid in its last earthly place, as a day of mourning 
and prayer throughout the United States. I earnestly recommend all the 
people to assemble on that day in their respective places of Divine worship, 
there to bow down in submission to the will of Almighty God, and to pay, out 
of full hearts, their homage of love and reverence to the great and good 
President whose death has smitten the nation with bitter grief. 

From the moment that there was any possibility of Mr. Roose- 
velt becoming President, and still more when his succession was 
assured, any amount of soothing information was disseminated 
from New York in order to allay foreign apprehensions. The 
new President himself took part in this placating process, and 
announced that he would continue the McKinley policy in every 
respect, and that he should not dream of disturbing any of the 
existing Cabinet Ministers. Subsequently an inspired statement 
was circulated amplifying these observations. From this com- 
muniqué it might be inferred that the new President was a 
rather mild edition of the old one. We are told, e.g., that so far 
from being a Jingo, as was commonly supposed, and as is certainly 
to be gathered from every word Mr. Roosevelt has ever written, 
his principal object will be to maintain friendly relations with all 
other Powers. President Roosevelt’s future action is not to be 
gathered from pledges given under the influence of profound 
emotion, which will pass away, but rather from his temperament 
and character. It is incredible that he should continue the 
McKinley policy, which consisted, externally and internally, in 
pursuing the line of least resistance ; it is improbable that he 
will retain in office for any length of time the present members 
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of the Cabinet, but even if he did they are little more than the 
President’s private secretaries. Those who are likely to know 
assert that “President Roosevelt means to make things hum 
abroad as well as at home,” and that one of his first actions will 
be to appoint his friend Senator Cabot Lodge, the notorious 
Anglophobe, to the office of Secretary of State, who will accept 
the office provided he is promised an early nomination for the 
Presidency. In the many quarrels in which Mr. Lodge will 
become entangled with other Powers he will have the whole- 
hearted backing of the President. The keynote of the Roosevelt 
policy is not to be found in any utterances which he has yet 
made as President, but in his last public appearance as Vice- 
President. In the course of a speech at Minnesota State Fair 
early in September, Mr. Roosevelt said : 

The United States must not shrink from playing its part among the great 
nations. We cannot avoid hereafter having duties to do in the face of other 
nations. We do not intend to sanction any policy of aggression by one 
American commonwealth at the expense of any other, nor any policy of 
commercial discrimination against any foreign Power whatsoever. Com- 
mercially all we wish is a fair field and no favour, but if we are wise we shall 
strenuously insist that under no pretext whatsoever shall there be any terri- 


torial aggrandisement on American soil by a European Power, and this no 
matter what form such territorial aggrandisement may take. 


President Roosevelt is an ardent advocate of the Monroe 
doctrine, but not the old-Monroe doctrine as 


Th . F ; 
= Modern understood in Europe, which, besides being a 
Monroe . . ; 
: declaration against the extension of European 
Doctrine. 


colonies in the western hemisphere, was also a 
guarantee of colonies already acquired. Mr. Roosevelt and 
the modern school go a step beyond President Monroe ; 
they uphold the latter’s warning against European aggrandise- 
ment, but they have ceased to recognise his guarantee. Their 
dogma found expression in the famous Venezuela despatch 
addressed to the British Government by Mr. Olney, which, it will 
be remembered, laid down that any connection between a Euro- 
pean Power and a dependency separated by three thousand miles 
of water was not regarded in Washington as either natural or 
permanent. Since this edict was issued the United States has 
acquired possessions—though she is still fighting to master them 
—which are thrice three thousand miles from the American coast. 
But the annexation of the Philippine Empire has, we are autho- 
ritatively told, not in any respect weakened the Monroe doctrine, 
which in its Roosevelt form may be expressed as follows : “ North 
and South America for the United States and anything that can 
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be conveniently acquired in other parts of the world.” If the 
Washington Government were prepared to depart from its dog-in- 
the-manger policy as regards South America, and introduce order 
and civilisation into these anarchical communities, for which, so 
far, Americans have disclaimed all moral responsibility, the 
Monroe doctrine would wear a very different aspect. But, as it 
is, we cannot see how Europe, which is rapidly filling up, and 
which realises that China affords no field for white colonisation, 
can be expected to acquiesce in the indefinite closing of the great 
continent to the south of the United States, nor are we able to 
see what injury or danger would be incurred by the American 
nation if they encouraged European enterprise, commercial and 
political, in such countries as Brazil. In this connection we 
publish an able and instructive article on the “ Future of South 
America.” It is a complete delusion to imagine that the last 
word has yet been spoken on that continent or on the Monroe 
doctrine. President Roosevelt is anxious to speak it, and it will 
be interesting to see what form the policy he hinted in Minnesota 
will take. Foreign nations doing business with him should re- 
member that he believes, with Bacon, that “ war is good for the 
health of nations.” 


The outstanding European event of the past month was the 

Th western tour of the Emperor of Russia, which 
brought his Majesty into close personal contact 
with the Sovereigns of Great Britain and Germany 
and the Head of the French Republic. It would be extravagant 
to suggest that either of the preceding meetings bore anything 
like the significance or importance of the Imperial visit to France. 
At the same time, it cannot be to the detriment either of this 
country or of Russia that King Edward and the Emperor 
Nicholas should have had opportunities in the intimacy of the 
Danish family circle of exchanging ideas upon public affairs. 
But it would, of course, be impolitic in the extreme for any 
Englishman to attempt to make political capital out of such 
purely social gatherings. This nation, or rather its governments, 
have deliberately chosen to pursue a policy of isolation, “ splen- 
did,” or otherwise, and the relations between our Sovereign and 
other Sovereigns must be necessarily sterilised by this attitude. 
The Russian visit to France is a natural incident of the Dual 
Alliance, arising out of the former visit paid by the Tsar and his 
Consort in 1896, when they are understood to have pledged them- 
selves to return at no distant date. The present visit was 
definitely arranged in the month of July, but the public were not 
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taken into confidence by the French Government until the middle 
of August. Although the episode is a perfectly normal one, which 
need not excite extravagant speculation, it is only to be expected 
that there should be many competing explanations as to the 
precise reason or reasons why it has taken place this autumn. 
These various opinions are to be found scattered throughout the 
Continental press, while diplomats are not above discussing 
them. They have been succinctly summarised by the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Times in reviewing “the object, origin, and 
motives” of the Tsar’s visit, “which has so happily come to 
interrupt the monotony of a season in which all that excites the 
interest of the masses was conspicuous by its absence.” Accord- 
ing to one school of guidnuncs, the visit was planned by the Russian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, M. Witte, in order to pave the way 
for the very considerable loan which students of Russian finance 
are convinced is required to enable the predominant partner to 
balance her Budget. For half a century Russia has been carry- 
ing on by means of loans ; and as nine-tenths of her population 
are too poor to bear any serious amount of taxation, the burden 
of public expenditure, including interest on debt, falls upon the re- 
maining tenth, i.e., eight or nine million persons, “ each individual 
among whom is thus a debtor to Russia’s creditors to the extent 
of from two thousand to three thousand roubles.” Consequently 
Russia must continue borrowing; and as the last loan for twenty- 
eight million pounds (700,000,000 francs), which was placed in 
France, has been swallowed up, it is imperative that a further 
loan should be raised. It may be noted in passing that a leading 
German paper, the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, affirms positively 
that the amount of the expected loan will be no less than one 
milliard, or £40,000,000. 


According to another view, the visit has no connection with 

Rival any loan, and will not be followed by any loan, 
as Russia is particularly flush of money at the 
present moment. Some time ago it was brought 
home to Nicholas I!., who is particularly considerate for the 
feelings of France, that a notorious incident which occurred last 
year at the German manceuvres in Alsace-Lorraine had not 
unnaturally caused a bad impression in Paris, which he was 
anxious to efface. The reader may remember that the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin and all the members of his staff attended 
a banquet during these manceuvres, at which the Kaiser drank an 
enthusiastic toast to the Russian Emperor, which was responded 
to by the Russian Ambassador: in terms not less warm. The 
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French were seriously perturbed by this incident, which was 
regarded as a needless affront to the French army, and M. Loubet, 
the President, is said to have emphatically impressed this view 
upon a leading Russian personage, who repeated it to the Tsar, 
who realised that his Ambassador had allowed himself to be im- 
properly exploited by the German Government, and the present 
visit was forthwith decided upon as a graceful act of reparation. 
According to a third view, ever since M. Delcassé’s visit to St. 
Petersburg, the Tsar has desired to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of M. Loubet, the respected President of the Republic, and 
also to give “a palpable and direct démenti of the idea that he 
regarded French military administration as being in bad hands 
at present, and was so convinced of the decadence of the French 
army that he was actually distressed about it. He seems by his 
visit to protest against those who held that the alliance of the 
French democracy with an autocrat would have, as a necessary 
consequence, the re-awakening or the realisation of some monar- 
chical theory or other.” In other words, as a liberal-minded, 
peace-loving man, Nicholas II. desired publicly to associate 
himself with the present liberal-minded, peace-loving régime in 
France which is personified by M. Loubet and M. Waldeck 
Rousseau. It assuredly will not be denied that the Tsar’s visit 
should tend to strengthen the increasing power of the existing 
French Government by giving the lie to its internal enemies, 
who, in season and out of season, are unweary in alleging that 
the Dual Alliance is endangered by the continuance in office of 
General André, the “disorganiser ” of the Army, and M. Millerand, 
the “ Socialist.” 


In contradistinction to the more amiable and prosaic interpre- 
tation placed on the Tsar’s tour may be mentioned 
the view entertained in certain French circles that 
the great military and naval displays which have 
been its conspicuous features possess a bellicose aspect, “the 
double demonstration on sea and land being a sort of warning to 
the two nations towards which French sentiment is less amicable 
than it is towards the others. The masses do not reason; the 
subtleties of politics and diplomacy are unknown to the crowd. 
Go straight to the heart of the matter ; an alliance between two 
strong military nations is, to be sure, an alliance for peace, but for 
peace through war if need be.” The Times correspondent dwells 
on the fact that to ambitious Frenchmen “ the visit of Nicholas II. 
means the coming of a military ally to whom France wishes to 
show that the hand in which he has placed his strong hand is 
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itself as strong, and that when the time comes the two nations 
will be able to speak with the enemy in their gate.” Again 
“it must not be forgotten that no Frenchman—and this I say 
to the glory of France — acquiesces in the fait accompli, and 
that the French nation as a whole recognises that any people 
which accepts the dismemberment of territory as a fait accompli 
to which no retort is possible, isa nation that humbles itself in its 
own eyes.” It should be remembered in all international specu- 
lations that however far in the background French military 
ambition may seem to be, France is the one nation in Europe 
which has a definite and intelligible, if not irresistible, claim to 
territory controlled by another Power. Yet another speculation 
opens up as we contemplate the resurrection of Compiégne and 
its temporary investment with the glories of the past. It seems so 
natural for France to dance attendance on an Emperor. Will the 
experience strengthen the monarchical idea rather than the 
Republican régime ? 


Not the least noteworthy incident of the Tsar’s tour was the 
Th , shrewd effort of the Kaiser, who certainly acts 
e Kaiser wee : 

iene, the principle of toujours en vedette, to discount 
the Franco-Russian demonstration. He invited 

Nicholas II. to attend imposing naval and military manoeuvres 
at Dantzig on his way to Dunkirk. The Tsar was not over- 
eager to accept this invitation, but he consented to attend the 
naval part of the programme. The German Government made 
much political capital out of this concession, and the North 
German Gazetie, which is the semi-official organ of the Berlin 
Foreign Office, gave great prominence to a flamboyant declara- 
tion that “the idea of the meeting originated in the affection 
which exists between the supreme heads of the German and 
Russian Empires. Both monarchs regard the importance of the 
days which they will spend together as consisting above all in the 
confirmation of their personal friendship and in the direct 
exchange of thoughts in mutual confidence.” The Foreign 
Office organ somewhat ruffled the French by the gratuitous 
assertion that “In accordance with the wishes of the Emperor 
Nicholas, the Imperial Chancellor, Count von Bulow, will be 
present at the meeting of the two Sovereigns. It is with no less 
pleasure that his Majesty the Emperor and King will meet the 
statesman (Count Lamsdorff) who conducts the foreign policy of 
Russia, and who has rendered such great services to his country.” 
Englishmen should be interested to learn, after what has lately 
happened in China, on such high authority as the North German 
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Gazette, that Count von Biilow and Count Lamsdorff “are able to 
greet one another as colleagues in a policy which they will 
continue to pursue in the service of their Sovereigns and in the 
conviction that the interests of their countries are in many 
respects the same and are nowhere irreconcilable. ... The two 
statesmen are firmly persuaded that no matter what may be the 
course of historical development, the paths of Germany and 
Russia in the future, which are so full of promise for both 
countries, need never cross each other in any part of the 
world.” The Tsar reached Dantzig on board his yacht, the 
Standart, on September 11, and remained for two days, but 
he abstained from going on shore to inspect the troops, which 
were held in readiness to receive him, and it was noted, in 
order further to distinguish between the visit to Germany and the 
visit to France, that the Imperial Consort had taken a cruise 
with her children during the German manceuvres. 


Apart from the purely formal relations between the two 
Sovereigns, the donning and doffing of special 


A Russian ; : , 
aan toe uniforms—a process which causes no less ennut 
Berlin to the Tsar than it affords joy to the Kaiser—the 


lavish exchange of honours, and the wholesale 
bestowal of Orders upon Russian and German statesmen, very little 
is known as to what occurred at Dantzig, except that Nicholas II. 
steadily declined to be drawn into speeches. The host, however, 
was determined to be pleased at the presence of his guest, and 
evidently attached childish importance to the visit, for immedi- 
ately after his departure the German Emperor informed the Chief 
Burgomaster of Dantzig that he had “just come from a highly 
important meeting with my friend the Emperor of Russia. Our 
meeting has passed off to the complete satisfaction both of his 
Majesty and of myself, and has once again confirmed—so strongly 
that it can never be shaken—our conviction that the peace of 
Europe will be maintained for many years to come. This con- 
viction makes my heart lighter on my entrance into this beauti- 
ful and ancient commercial city.” It subsequently transpired, 
through the medium of the Lokalanzeiger, that no political toasts 
whatever had been exchanged between the two Monarchs. On 
board the Hohenzoilern the Kaiser had raised his glass with the 
words “I drink to the health of my friend, his Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia,” a compliment which the Tsar returned at a dinner 
on board the Standart, where his toast was simply, “1 empty my 
glass to the health of my friend the German Emperor.” We 
defy the most ingenious political prophet to make anything 
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of these jejune sentences. It is added by the same authority, 
which is in close touch with German Court circles, 
that the Kaiser took frequent occasion during the Tsar’s 
visit to impress upon everybody what a success it was, 
and how mutual the pleasure had been. At different times 
there has been a good deal of ponderous chaff in Germany of the 
facility with which the French have allowed themselves to be 
milked by Russian financiers. It is therefore interesting to read 
in one of the German papers that the intercourse between Count 
Lamsdorff and Count von Bilow resulted in the former securing 
the promise of the latter “to float” a small loan of eighty million 
marks in the German money market ! 


The tone of the European press towards the Franco-Russian 
demonstrations is very different to-day to what it 


— was on the occasion of the Tsar’s visit to Paris in 
Dual Alliance. 1896, when the neighbours of the French Republic 


felt themselves on the verge of a terrible unknown. 
Nowadays, both in England and in Germany, which shared 
common apprehensions five years ago, every evidence of the 
solidarity of the Dual Alliance is regarded with equanimity if not 
with enthusiasm. In this country the pacific professions of the 
Russian Emperor are believed to be sincere, and it is felt that 
in all difficulties between ourselves and Russia, provided we 
know our own minds and act with a reasonable regard tou 
our own interests and the rights of others, and provided 
that the Russian Emperor is permitted by his advisers and 
agents to know the real facts —two admittedly large “ifs” 
—that pacific disposition will assert itself. It is also held 
by that great majority of Englishmen who would regard a 
war with France as a colossal calamity to both countries, that 
tolerable relations are more likely to be preserved with a neigh- 
bour which, confident in the support of a powerful ally, has no 
need to assert herself by adventure, than if she felt insecure 
of her own international position, or were governed by ambi- 
tious statesmen who felt it necessary for their political prestige 
to advertise themselves by some act of aggression. If the 
benefits to England of the Dual Alliance are purely negative, 
Germany is beginning to realise that for her the benefits of 
the Alliance are positive. It affords a powerful, and prob- 
ably a permanent ratification of the Treaty of Frankfort by 
proclaiming and maintaining peace on the basis of the status quo. 
Not only has Russia no intention of supporting France in an 
attack upon Germany, but she has no intention of permitting 
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France to make such an attack. As the cautious Cologne Gazette 
expresses it: “The policy of the Franco-Russian Alliance has 
developed in a manner very different to that which was antici- 
pated by the section of the French population which displayed 
the greatest enthusiasm at the conclusion of the Alliance. France 
must now recognise that she cannot be at the same time the 
enemy of the German Empire and the ally of Russia.” A leading 
Vienna paper crosses the t’s and dots the i’s in a striking article : 


It is neither more nor less than an insurance treaty between France and 
Russia, whereby the unmolested possession of Alsace-Lorraine is guaranteed 
to Germany. In Shakespeare’s words, that is the humour of it. France and 
Russia have concluded a purely defensive alliance on the basis of the status 
quo. Consequently, providing Germany does not attack France—and there 
is no reason to anticipate that she will do so—Russia will never contribute 
anything towards the realisation of the idea of revenge. By the alliance with 
the Empire of the Tsars, France has attained nothing but the effacement of 
the Alsace question from the order of the day. That is really insufficient, 
even for the most modest pretensions. To lend a dear friend eight milliards 
in order that your enemy may sleep in peace is not exactly a brilliant bargain, 
and it is easy to understand how it is that non-official France is no longer so 
greatly enchanted with the Tsar emancipator. 


These brutal utterances not unnaturally evoke corresponding 
outbursts in France, of which the following diatribe, signed by 
M. de Cassagnac, may be taken as a fair sample : 

The truth is, and I shall have the courage to say so, the Russian alliance 
not only is of no use whatever to us, and costs us very dear, but it also con- 
secrates past humiliations, and condemns us to everlasting resignation. This 
alliance, which in our mind was destined to restore to us the lost provinces, 
has the contrary result of forbidding us ever to dream of them. But in this 
case we have no need of being protected against Germany, which desires only 
the maintenance of the status quo, and one has a right to ask oneself with a 
pang if, blasphemous as at first sight it might seem, the German alliance would 
not have been more profitable for us. Certainly we had no need of Russia 
to say to Germany that we were renouncing Alsace and Lorraine. And 
Germany would have been grateful to us forthis spontaneous act of cowardice 
accomplished without any go-between. 


French Chauvinists will be further exasperated by the interest- 
A ing communication which recently appeared in 

: the Wienen Algemeine Zeitung giving what is 

Revelation ; : 

Satin Wiaian believed to be the true genesis of the Franco- 
’ Russian alliance, and clearly establishing the 
remarkable change which has taken place in its scope. The 
rapprochement first took a concrete form in the year 1891 on the 
occasion of the visit of the French fleet to Kronstadt, when the 
“ Marseillaise”” was played before the Tsar, and Admiral Gervais 
made a triumphal entry into Moscow, M. Ribot being at that 
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time the French Foreign Minister. A Military Convention 
between France and Russia was signed, providing that in the 
event of aggression on the part of Germany upon either of the 
high contracting parties, these would assist one another with a 
contingent of specified strength. This Convention blossomed 
into an Alliance during President Felix Faure’s journey to Russia 
in 1896. It was publicly proclaimed on board the Pothuau 
when the Tsar for the first time spoke of the “two friendly 
and allied nations.” According to this Austrian version, which 
is reproduced in the Times Viennese correspondence, the exist- 
ing Franco-Russian alliance is a regular treaty of a similar 
pattern to the Austro-German entente, and is of a purely defen- 
sive character. In the event of either of the allies being attacked, 
the other will come to its aid not merely with a part of its army, 
as under the preceding Convention, but with its entire military 
resources. It also involves, like the Austro-German entente, the 
obligation upon the allies to conclude peace only in concert. A 
point of considerable importance, in which it differs from the 
earlier Convention, as also from the Austro-German entente, is 
that no special mention is made of any particular State against 
whom the Alliance is directed. It is well known that under the 
first article of the Austro-German Agreement the contracting 
parties bound themselves to mutual support in the event of 
either being attacked by Russia, who is mentioned by name, 
while, as we have seen, the original Franco-Russian Military 
Convention specified Germany. The existing Franco-Russian 
Treaty and Alliance, however, is intended to come into operation 
in the event of an aggressive war from any quarter. The main 
point in this disclosure is the assertion that when the embryonic 
Convention developed into a regular treaty the reference to 
Germany was omitted. It supports the view, long entertained 
in diplomatic circles, that some special understanding regulates 
the relations between Germany and Russia, which would account 
for a number of episodes in the Far East, the Near East, and 
elsewhere—which are at present quite unintelligible. 


Such international foregatherings as have recently occurred in 
Germany and in France, accompanied as they 
have been by speeches breathing a fervent attach- 
ment to peace, have naturally led to discussions 
in this country as to what are the chief securities for the preser- 
vation of peace in our time. We cannot help feeling that these 
discussions are characterised by one striking omission. We 
hear far too much of the “ friendliness” of the German Govern- 
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ment, which is regarded as one guarantee of peace, but in so far 
as there may be friendliness in Berlin it is solely owing to the 
present naval inferiority of the German Empire, which is being 
rapidly remedied. We also hear of the deep attachment with which 
we are viewed by our American cousins, who would ex hypothesi 
spring to arms as one man the moment the old country were 
seriously menaced. There are grown-up people in England 
who actually believe this, whereas the fact is that we might 
consider ourselves uncommonly lucky if in any great struggle the 
United States were not ranged with our enemies. One of the 
chief guarantees of the peace of the world, apart from the 
sincerely pacific disposition of the existing Russian and French 
Governments, is the existence at the other end of the world 
of a first-class military and naval Power, who, not from any 
affection for ourselves, but with a single eye to her own inte- 
rests, would probably find herself impelled, in the event of an 
attack upon this country, to spring upon the aggressors. Japan 
alone among the Great Powers sees her way clearly through 
the mazes of the Far Eastern question, and, while conscious of 
her present difficulties, she also realises her future opportunities, 
for which she is biding her time. The Japanese have not 
forgotten, nor can they ever forgive, their expulsion from Port 
Arthur by Russia, Germany and France, on the pretext that 
their presence on the mainland was a menace to the integrity 
of China. Subsequently two of these Powers piratically 
appropriated, the one Port Arthur and the other Kiao-chau. 
The cautious Times correspondent in Tokio, who is in fami- 
liar relations with the responsible statesmen of Japan, warns 
us that “the Manchurian problem is again beginning to 
harass the Japanese people,” and he thus summarises the 
Mikado’s policy: “It is unendurable to Japan that she should 
have been forced out of Manchuria by Russia, Germany and 
France, merely in order to make room for Russian aggression 
there. The spectacle arouses in her breast a feeling of burning 
indignation, which she may conceal for a time, but which she will 
cease to conceal as soon as circumstances favour a frank display 
of her real sentiments.” Surely the past treatment and present 
feeling of Japan is at least as reliable a guarantee of the peace of 
Europe as those that we are apt to discuss. The presence of 
Japan on Russia’s flank has reconciled the military party in St. 
Petersburg—to the peace policy of the Tsar. 
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We can only briefly glance at the actual tour in France. The 

.. Tsar and his Consort arrived off Dunkirk on 
hee September 18 in the Imperial yacht Standart, 
ae somewhat unfavourable weather. They were 
met at sea by President Loubet, who, from all accounts, 
made an admirable host, being neither obsequious nor pre- 
tentious. The first item in the programme was an imposing 
naval review, after which the Imperial guests landed amidst 
enthusiasm, somewhat tempered by the extraordinary precau- 
tions which had not unnaturally been deemed necessary 
on account of the recent atrocity in the United States. 
At a luncheon given at the Chamber of Commerce, Presi- 
dent Loubet proposed the principal toast in a graceful little 
speech, of which the following were the operative sentences : 
“In this visit, to which, as was the case five years ago, the 
gracious presence of her Majesty the Empress lends so much 
charm, the French Republic is pleased to see a proof of the good 
impression which your Majesty has preserved of your first sojourn 
among us. The whole country is all the more appreciative 
inasmuch as this fresh visit is intended more particularly for its 
army and navy, both of which are the objects of its incessant 
solicitude ; and it knows that, protected by them, it can pursue 
its steadfast and fruitful labour with security and dignity.” To 
which the Russian Emperor replied as follows, laying stress on 
the magic words which continue to afford delirious delight 
to French audiences: “We are happy, the Empress and I, to 
find ourselves in the midst of la nation amie et alliée. It is with 
the greatest satisfaction that I have just admired your fine 
Northern squadron. I raise my glass to the prosperity of the 
French navy, which has recently fraternised with the Russian 
navy in the Far East, to yours, Monsieur le Président, and to 
that of the whole of France.” Immediately after lunch the Tsar 
and Tsaritsa were hurried off to Compiégne, guarded on their 
journey by no less than fifty thousand soldiers, a sentry standing 
on each side of the line every twenty-five yards apart. Thus the 
space unguarded never exceeded twelve and a half yards. The 
palace at Compiégne had been magnificently prepared regard- 
less of expense, and in the very best French taste, and is 
said to have delighted the Emperor and Empress. The 
former was given Napoleon’s room, while the Empress had 
that of Marie Louise; Monsieur and Madame Loubet, the 
Ministers and their wives being accommodated in other parts 
of the Palace. On the following day the Imperial guests 
attended some magnificent military manoeuvres near Rheims, 
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and paid a solemn visit to the Cathedral of that city. Some 
attention was attracted by the two toasts which were ex- 
changed at the luncheon given in their honour by General 
Brugére and the senior officers of the French Etat Major. 
In the course of his speech President Loubet said : 

If with one and the same ardour France and Parliament devote all their 
energies to endowing the army with all that can lift its strength to the highest 
point, the army, on the other hand, puts its whole soul into the ideal of being 
able to respond at any moment to the appeal of France. The presence of 
your Majesty at these manceuvres constitutes for France and the army not 
only a very precious recompense, but the most powerful of encouragements. 
The chiefs know it, the troops feel it, and I am delighted to be theirinterpreter 
by raising my glass in honour of your Majesty and of her Majesty the Empress 
and by drinking to the glory of the Russian army, united with ours, as your 
Majesty said at Ch4lons, by a profound sentiment of confraternity of arms, 

After the band had played the Russian hymn, the Tsar rose and 
said : 

The manceuvres in which we have just taken part have permitted me to 
appreciate in person the degree of perfection reached by the brilliant French 
army, and I rejoice with all my heart at its being an object of legitimate pride 
for France our friend. I drink to the brave French army, to its glory, and to 
its prosperity ; and I love to look upon it as a powerful support of the principles 
of equity, on which repose general order, peace, and the well-being of the 
nations. 

This reference to the “principles of equity” was interpreted 
by ardent pro-Boers, with whom the wish is father to the thought, 
as signifying that the Dual Alliance was about to enforce, vi et 
armis, “the principles of equity ” in South Africa, which to them 
are personified in the person of President Kruger. However, 
the Boerophiles were subsequently constrained to own that 
they had “ misinterpreted” the Vitry toasts. 


Before taking leave of France, the Tsar attended a really noble 
military review at Bétheny, where the Minister of 
War had prepared a force of no less than 150,000 
men to impress the author of the Hague Con- 
ference. The Emperor had one quiet day at Compiégne, which 
was devoted to discussing the common concerns of the Allies. 
The Times correspondent is responsible for the assertion that these 
conversations almost exclusively concerned the Near East and the 
Far East, the strained relations between France and Turkey, the 
necessity of holding the latter Power to her agreements, and the 
possible development in Armenian affairs. Russia, it is alleged, 
“declares to-day that it is impossible for her to tolerate a fresh 
explosion, and that the Armenians have at present only two alter- 
natives—either to become a Russian Protectorate, or to continue 
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the miserable existence which they are now leading.” In the Far 
East she is understood to have given pledges to support French 
enterprise. The correspondent has been credibly informed that 
the conferences of Compiégne were not concerned with “the 
other interesting points now exercising the public mind.” It 
requires no seer to infer that if any reference was made to the 
Boer War, it took the form of a recognition by the statesmen 
both of Russia and of France that the South African question is 
beyond the purview of the Dual Alliance. The memorable 
visit closed on September 22, and must be pronounced an un- 
clouded success, save in one single respect. France, speaking in 
a popular sense, had seen little or nothing of the illustrious 
visitors, whose splendid entertainment will certainly form a 
serious item in the next Budget. Paris was so sulky at being left 
out in the cold that, in order to mitigate her disappointment, the 
Emperor is said to have undertaken to pay a special visit to 
La Ville Lumiére at some date to be determined. There were 
at least two good reasons for his not visiting the capital. In the 
first place the French Government were not prepared to take the 
frightful risks of such an enterprise, and in the second place 
the Tsar would have necessarily come in contact with the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris, which is madly hostile to President 
Loubet and M. Waldeck Rousseau, hence unpleasant incidents 
might have occurred. 


The mysterious little dispute between France and Turkey has 
naturally been in abeyance during the Tsar’s tour. 
It is not easy to ascertain the exact facts in issue, 
or to appreciate the animating motives of the 
parties, nor is it easy to foresee the future of this quarrel. 
According to some observers, Turkey and France are merely the 
catspaws of their German and Russian allies. The German 
Emperor is encouraging the Sultan to be disagreeable to the 
French Government, while the Russian Government is strongly 
supporting the French claims, and urging France not to surrender. 
In the judgment of those who take this view, Russia keenly resents 
the relations which Germany has established with Turkey, and 
watches the former’s commercial development in the Near East 
with misgiving and alarm. She wishes to bring the question to 
a head by showing the Sultan that when it comes to a crisis 
Germany will not support the Porte, and that Russia is the only 
Power whom Turkey has cause to fear. In other words, Codlin 
wishes to prove that he is a better friend than Short. Russia is 
hardly prepared to assert her position by force of arms, but, 
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knowing Germany cannot afford to take the offensive at the 
present time, she counts on obtaining an easy diplomatic victory 
through the medium of France without herself appearing on the 
scene. This is certainly the more interesting view of the diplo- 
matic rupture between France and Turkey. The more common- 
place view is that the Russians dislike the presence of M. Constans, 
the French Ambassador at Constantinople, who, being a strong 
man, is also a persona ingratissima to the Germans, so these 
two Powers have put their heads together to discredit him. 
The reader will be able to judge for himself which of these two 
rival theories is the sound one. If France gives way, while pre- 
tending of course that Turkey has given way, it will be obvious, 
that M. Constans has been “ put in the cart.” If, on the other 
hand, France does not give way, it will signify that she has the 
support of Russia, and in that case the Kaiser will be called upon 
by the Sultan to prove the value of his professed friendship. 


That the quarrel could easily have been avoided seems clear 
from the ascertainable facts. France claimed that 


An the Sultan should allow certain French conces- 
Avoidable sionaires to enter upon their property—viz., th 
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Quays in Constantinople—and should be allowed 
to run steamers according to their contract. Also that two long- 
standing bills due from the Porte to French creditors should be 
liquidated. The Sultan, as usual, ignored both these claims, and 
then apparently conceded both, for which purpose he was to 
borrow £4,000,000 and buy up the Quays, and pay the bills. He 
then withdrew from his promise, but, on being further threatened 
by M. Constans, who had thrown himself into the controversy 
with astonishing zeal, the Sultan agreed to surrender the Quays 
to the concessionaires, but asked for time to pay the bills. Here 
was Clearly a scope for a settlement, particularly as the Sultan 
had conceded other claims made by France. However, a per- 
emptory note was addressed to the Sultan, and M. Constans 
suddenly left Constantinople and returned to Paris, while the 
Turkish Ambassador in Paris was requested to continue his 
holiday. On September 3 M. Delcassé, having conferred with 
M. Constans, attended a Cabinet Council, after which a semi- 
official note appeared in the press announcing that as the Sultan 
had not kept his engagements, the French Ambassador had 
received orders to leave Constantinople, while the Turkish Ambas- 
sador in Paris had been told that “his presence had no longer 
any object.” This rupture of diplomatic relations was followed 
up in Paris, for the authorities relaxed their control over the 
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young Turkish party, while ominous articles appeared in the 
French press discussing the coming Armenian massacres, and 
calling upon Europe to intervene. There were also rumours of 
naval demonstrations. It will be exceedingly interesting to 
watch the upshot of the affair. It is always dangerous to pro- 
phesy before an event, but we are inclined to think that the 
Sultan will secure the substance of victory, whoever may claim 
the form. 


The most entertaining episode of the past month was the 
A Pectin diplomatic victory which China achieved over 
tii Germany owing to a false step taken by the 
German Government, which was hardly in accord- 
ance with its customary shrewdness. As is well known, Prince 
Chun, the brother of the Emperor of China, arrived in Europe 
some weeks ago on a penitential mission to Berlin to atone for 
the murder of the German Minister (Baron von Ketteler) in 
Peking last year. This mission suddenly came to a full stop in 
Basel, owing, it was said, to the illness of Prince Chun. The news 
caused great disappointment in Berlin, because the Germans had 
been promised the unique spectacle of seeing Chinese representa- 
tives kotow before their Sovereign. The Cologne Gazette explained 
on behalf of the Foreign Office that, owing to the great import- 
ance which the Chinese attach to appearances, the German 
Government must insist upon their treating European Sovereigns 
with the same respect as their own monarch. Chinese subjects 
who are received at their own Imperial Court are obliged, the 
writer added, to perform the kotow, which consists in touching 
the ground three times with the forehead, and in making nine 
profound bows. For this reason the German Government 
stipulated that, while it would be sufficient if Prince Chun himself 
made three obeisances at his reception by the Emperor, the other 
members of the mission would be expected to perform the full 
kotow. To this the Chinese replied, using the Lokalanzeiger as 
their semi-official organ, that they would rather die than accept 
the German proposals, for to perform the kotow before a foreign 
Sovereign would be practically to recognise him as the suzerain 
of the Chinese Emperor. Prince Chun remained obstinately at 
Basel, until ultimately a communiqué was issued by the Chinese 
Legation announcing “the German Emperor has, on his own 
initiative, caused Prince Chun to be informed that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to receive him in Potsdam, unaccom- 
panied by any other members of the penitential mission except 
an interpreter.” The “Penitent” was subsequently received 
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with stern splendour by the Kaiser at Potsdam, but there was 
no kotow. Never has an expiatory mission achieved such a 
diplomatic triumph. It is asserted in Peking that the Russians 
cleverly suggested to the Chinese official world that the Tsar 
was responsible for the surrender of the German Government, 
a suggestion which is unlikely to increase the prestige of Germany 
in China, 


The well-known Vienna news sheet, Die Information, which is 
celebrated for the accuracy of its information, and 
is in touch with the highest ecclesiastical circles, 
has obtained access to an amazing address recently 
delivered by the Pope at a reception of bishops from Southern 
Italy. We would commend it to our contributor, Dr. Barry, who 
protests, in his fascinating article on the “ Prospects of Catholi- 
cism,” against the unreasoning prejudices which he has observed 
arising against the Roman Catholic faith. The hostility towards 
Rome which has undoubtedly increased in this country during the 
last two or three years is mainly due to the obscurantist attitude of 
the Vatican upon almost all questions upon which it expresses 
itself. Nor is it softened by the extraordinary utterances of 
Cardinal Vaughan. In the address published in Die Information 
the Pope exhorted his hearers as follows: “Ionce more recom- 
mend to your best efforts the union of all Catholic resources and 
the maintenance of harmony among the faithful. . . . In the pre- 
sence of the perils of Socialism, Freemasonry, fudaism, and Anarchism 
we must multiply our endeavours” (our italics). After expressing his 
sorrow at the attack on President McKinley, his Holiness added, 
“It may be said that he was the victim of unrestricted liberty. 
King Humbert was a similar victim, and also President 
Carnot; it is thus clear that the hatred of the sectarians 
aims at destroying the principle of authority, and that no 
régime, however free it may be, will satisfy the brutal passions 
of the enemies of society. It is necessary for Catholics to 
close their ranks and strain every nerve to oppose the enemy. 
If you all work together your cause will not perish, even if 
Socialism gets the upper hand for the time being.” In fact the 
whole world will turn to Catholicism as the sole refuge from the 
chaos of modern society. “Our adversaries will eventually 
recognise that outside the Church there is no salvation. They 
will appeal for our help, and we will save them.” So far the 
Pope is the only person in authority who has attempted to 
make political capital out of the sentiment of horror which the 
assassination of President McKinley has evoked throughout the 
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civilised world. His Holiness seeks to make this hideous outrage 
the starting-point for a fresh crusade against Freemasons, Jews, 
and Socialists. This is the language of La Croix, and it is only 
surprising that the anathema did not extend to Protestantism 
—the special bugbear of the Papacy. 


We wish we had space to do justice to the painful story 
A Painful unfolded by the Lady Abbess Pynsent,* the head 

of the English Benedictine Nuns in Rome. If 

Story : : 

our readers are surprised at our endeavouring to 
enlist their interest in a conventual grievance, it is because the 
circumstances are so peculiar, and because they throw a strong 
and sinister light upon the manner in which the Vatican exercises 
its authority. These ladies, some years ago, at the invitation and 
request of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, had the mis- 
fortune to found an English community in Rome, under the 
Benedictine rule. The Lady Abbess cites instances of the 
encouragement and favour with which her efforts were viewed 
by the Sovereign Pontiff. The institution seemed to be so 
flourishing that the ladies, perhaps not with the highest worldly 
wisdom, but with a single-hearted devotion to their work, con- 
tracted to purchase from the Irish Augustinians an imposing 
building known as the College of St. Patrick. They were to pay 
interest on the purchase-money for a term of six years, at the 
end of which time they would have to find a capital sum of 
£24,000. Among their number was a nun of considerable wealth, 
who had undertaken to endow the Order with her property as 
soon as she obtained control of it, while her sister nuns devoted 
their smaller resources to carrying on the work of the convent, 
which was chiefly of an educational and charitable character. 
Then came the catastrophe, which the Lady Abbess thus delicately 
describes : “ Unhappily, on April 9th (1897), Low Sunday, a 
crushing sorrow and overwhelming disaster came in the shape of 
the flight from the Monastery of the one on whom so much 
depended. .... It is impossible to go into the sad details of 
this case; it must suffice to say that a priest belonging to Rome, 
sent to the community by ecclesiastical authority, had been the 
cause of this desperate step. Another priest, belonging to the 
most important congregation in Rome, that of the Bishops and 
Regulars, was an accessory to all that happened.” The Abbess 
laid the whole story before the Inquisition, but she seems by this 
time, for reasons not specified, but we should say, reading 
between the lines, because she was suspected of holding more 
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enlightened views than were approved in high quarters, to have 
fallen out of favour. “The result of this secret tribunal was 
exactly what it would have been in the middle ages—the innocent 
was sacrificed for the guilty in order that the honour of the 
Church might not be impugned.” 


No sooner had these English nuns lost the only wealthy 

The member of their congregation — owing to the 
shortcomings of those against whom they were 
entitled to protection—than they found them- 
selves out inthe cold. Realising the desperateness of the situation, 
for they were in the greatest poverty, “very often without money 
to buy sufficient food for the day,” the Abbess had applied to her 
ecclesiastical superior for advice and help. These failing her, 
she was obliged to take steps to disperse her little community, 
providing as best she could for the future of each. Then 
followed active persecution, sanctioned, if not instigated, by the 
Vatican. The next step “on the sorrowful road to Calvary” was 
the announcement by the Irish Augustinians, represented by 
Father O’Keefe, that they had permission from the congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars to go to law before the Italian Civil 
Tribunal with the English Benedictines, who had not been able 
to pay the last instalment of interest. As the writer adds, “the 
enormity of granting such permission must be apparent even to 
persons unaccustomed to considering ecclesiastical affairs. What 
principle has been more firmly upheld by the Church than that 
of the exclusive competence of ecclesiastical courts to deal with 
ecclesiastical suits? Again, has not the Vatican persistently 
refused to sanction, by recognition, the existence of Italian insti- 
tutions ?” Indeed, the Lady Abbess had herself recently come in 
contact with the intransigent attitude of the Vatican towards the 
Quirinal, for she was “ reported (as for a crime) at the Vatican for 
hoisting the Union Jack at half-mast on the assassination of King 
Humbert.” And yet “here was an Irish religious order permitted 
to sue an English religious order in Rome before an Italian 
tribunal!” The tactics of her enemies become intelligible when 
we find that under Italian law the court rejected the contract on 
the ground that while the Irish Augustinians were a recognised 
body, as having been in existence prior to 1870, the English 
Benedictine Nuns had no legal status owing to their more recent 
origin. Indeed, the inference is that, even if the capital sum of 
£24,000 had been actually paid by the nuns to the Irish 
Augustinians, the latter could have recovered it on the ground of 
the nonentity of the purchasers, It is not surprising to learn that 
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this remarkable contract had been “ drawn up by a lawyer highly 
in favour atthe Vatican.” Asa result of the legal decision, Father 
O’Keefe took possession of the Benedictine home and the Sisters 
were evicted by the Italian police amid every circumstance of 
humiliation. A final indignity was inflicted upon the now penni- 
less community, as the Vatican refused to release them from their 
vows without the payment of fees. This heartrending story 
should be read in its entirety. Now that the facts are out it will 
be interesting to see whether the Duke of Norfolk will for once 
emancipate himself from the mischievous influences around him 
and exert his great influence in Rome in the interests of this 
persecuted sisterhood. 


There is no present vacancy in the British Premiership, but a 
Th recent statement, appearing in the Pall Mall 
e : 

Premiership. Gazette, has led to a considerable amount of 
speculation as to the future. It will be remem- 

bered that the Pall Mall Gazette was the first to announce that 
Mr. Gladstone was about to retire from office, a statement that 
no well-informed person regarded as other than ridiculous. The 
subsequent realisation of this startling assertion has not unnatur- 
ally gained a prestige for this paper on such matters. The 
current rumour is that Lord Salisbury will resign the Premiership 
and retire from office soon after the Coronation. Lord Salisbury 
is probably the last man in the world to confide any intentions 
that he may have in such a remote future to any one, and were he 
to make such a confidence it is wildly improbable that it would 
forthwith pass into print. His health is known to have greatly 
improved since he relinquished the Foreign Office ; but, on the 
other hand, power must have lost its few attractions. No one 
can pretend, however, to know whether Lord Salisbury will 
resign to-morrow, next year, or remain in office so long as this 
Government lasts. One thing, however, is quite certain, and 
that is, that when the step is taken it will be taken without any 
previous warning, and it will be irrevocable. For that reason 
there is nothing improper in discussing the matter, which the 
Pall Mall Gazette has done service to the Unionist party in 
mooting. As Mr. Whitmore points out in his excellent article, if 
the rank and file do not discuss the future, arrangements may be 
made calculated to dissatisfy the immense majority of the party. 
This is not the time nor the occasion to review the great services 
which Lord Salisbury has rendered to the State—of which not the 
least has been his defensive diplomacy during the South African 
War—but it is to be devoutly hoped, when he finally retires, 
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that nothing may have been done to compromise the right of his 
followers to make a free aud unfettered choice of his successor. 
There is much force in Mr. Whitmore’s argument, and we entirely 
agree that Mr. Balfour should become Prime Minister, unless, 
which we cannot help regarding as an even more satisfactory 
arrangement, Mr. Balfour became Foreign Minister and Mr. 
Chamberlain Prime Minister, on the principle that responsibility 


_ should devolve upon power. The Premiership would certainly 


seem to rest between these two statesmen, and the supporters of 
either should be prepared to combine against any other 
arrangement, 


We have to deplore the loss of another turbine torpedo-boat 

“ », destroyer (the Cobra), which, following as it 
 aallacaien does a ie wreck of the Viper during the naval 
manceuvres, is a most distressing fatality. There would almost 
seem to be something unlucky about the serpentine tribe in 
the Royal Navy, and the Admiralty will be prudent, seeing that 
sailors are a superstitious folk, to abandon this nomenclature. 
The disaster occurred, in the words of the official telegram, “ on 
the Outer Dowsing Shoal, off the Lincolnshire coast, whilst the 
Cobra was being navigated from the contractor’s yard in the Tyne 
to Portsmouth.” The Cobra left the Tyne on the evening of 


September 17, in charge of a navigating crew, on this her first 


voyage—in a gale of wind. She manceuvred off the Tyne fora 
considerable time, possibly being already in difficulties, and nothing 
further was heard of her until the casualty was reported. The crew 
consisted of fifty-four officers and men of the Royal Navy, of 
whom ten managed to escape in a dinghy, while the others on 
board were employees from Messrs. Armstrong and Messrs, 
Parsons and Company, numbering twenty-five, of whom only two 
were saved, the other boats having been swamped. Sixty-seven 
valuable lives were consequently lost. Considering how precarious 
are the lives of these destroyers, and how small our supply of them, 
we should like to hear that the Admiralty are prepared to fight the 
Treasury for at least a score—to be laid down at once. 


Can this be true ? 


> “A correspondent informs us that General Sir 

Redvers Buller has been appointed a General on 

the Staff to command the First Army Corps at Aldershot from 
October 1.”—Times, September 14. 


SOME LESSONS FROM THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR 


PRIMARY EDUCATION OF THE SOLDIER. 


GERMAN critics have lately reminded us of a saying of Von 
Moltke, that “Strategy is the application of sound common sense 
to war.” Germany, however, has not been content with so 
limited a use of this good thing, and the successes of her armies 
in recent years have been due in no small degree to the appli- 
cation of the same sound common sense in all affairs of her 
empire, and not least in primary education. We may not need 
the same educational system as Germany, but we do need the 
same sound common sense in our undertakings. The boy well 
fitted for the ideal'life of a soldier is likely to be well suited for any 
other walk in life ; for the ideal soldier is a man whose training in 
mind and body is perfected, and who knows by experience how to 
adapt himself to emergency and to face and overcome difficulties. 
We may trust that our national education will be revised on 
such common-sense principles that the soldier’s training may be a 
development and accentuation of the bent the boy has already 
been given, and not a violent transition from one system to 
another. 

To the school, the playground, and to national sports and _ pas- 
times we must look if we seriously intend to turn out an army of 
soldiers so experienced in their art that they do not need the 
severe and bitter lessons they now generally receive on coming 
under fire imperfectly trained. The march of civilisation has 
shorn ordinary life of hazards and dangers which are now only 
incidental to special pursuits and to war, and if our nation is to 
keep up its pre-eminence as a fighting race our youth must be 
inured from infancy to face and master dangers and difficulties. 
The material is all there; it is the practice that is required. 
In the navy, where the sailor is at all times combating or 
coquetting with the elements, self-reliance and a sense of respon- 
sibility come naturally, and no such artificial training is required. 
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The instinct of self-preservation pervades the whole system in all 
its parts, no matter what may have been the education of the 
youth, who is thus forced by a superior power into a groove that 
fits him for war and makes him the handy man he is. 

Our modern system of education is doing splendid work in 
bringing all up to one high standard of book-learning, but it does 
little to prepare the mind or body for the battle of life. Individ- 
uality is crushed out, originality of thought is a vanishing quantity, 
and genius and talent are snubbed and slighted. Mediocrity 
prevails! In all walks of life there is inculcated a system of 
“follow my leader”; individual man is to be merged in the 
species, and the governing body is an irresponsible society or clique. 
In the army there has been a decreasing amount of individuality 
since selection was introduced with insufficient safeguards for its 
administration. The Field-Marshal’s baton is no nearer the 
reach of the soldier, and the good things of the service are more 
and more within the grasp of a favoured few; self-reliance and 
sense of responsibility are on the wane, the feeling of dependence 
on the favour of a superior being injurious to self-respect. The 
pinch is felt, but confusion of idea exists as to the direction 
in which reform is needed; and now that army reorganisa- 
tion is contemplated there is danger that it may be misdirected. 
In the same breath decentralisation of administration and 
diminution of the number of regulations are asked for. Complete 
centralisation requires no regulations, and the more decentralisa- 
tion prevails the more regulations there must be to secure 
uniformity of practice. At the present time there is a hopeless 
tangle in these matters, British and East Indian Regulations 
being based on different principles; and officers and men are 
spending their lives in learning and unlearning the rudiments of 
their profession. 

We require complete uniformity in the army as to principles, 
but such uniformity does not constitute the army a machine 
capable of acting only in a certain groove ; rather it enables it to 
become an organisation trained to adapt itself to whatever condi- 
tions it may meet with, and capable of progressively modifying 
its practice ; an organisation which assigns to every man an 
adequate share of work and of responsibility, animating the 
whole body with a spirit of self-reliance ; each man knowing 
by habit the part assigned to him, and how to contribute his 
share in bringing about the result desired by his general. 
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EFFICIENCY OF OUR ARMY. 


Two years ago the South African crisis, which had existed for 
some years, entered into an acute stage, and military critics 
reviewing the situation could discover no visible sign of mistake 
or neglect in our military departments, and considered that every 
preparation, should a campaign be decided on, had been thought 
out sufficiently to bring the war to a successful issue ; and the 
army generally was declared never to have been in a better con- 
dition either in regard to the skill of its officers, or the discipline 
and training of men, and the organisation of all branches of the 
service. 

The scheme was said to be that an Army Corps of 40,000 men 
with a division of cavalry, should cross the Orange River and scour 
the Orange Free State towards Pretoria, while Natal, the Cape 
Colony, and the lines of communications were protected by special 
forces, It is quite possible that this scheme might have been carried 
out to a successful termination had the tide of fortune befriended 
our efforts, and had the war been conducted on common-sense 
principles. But delay overturned all these well-conceived arrange- 
ments, and the army, which, had it been sent out at the time of the 
Bloemfontein Conference, might have scored a success, was found 
to be incapable of adapting itself to the altered and ever-changing 
circumstances caused by the vacillating measures of our Govern- 
ment ; and in a very short time our shortcomings were attributed 
by all critics to the inefficiency of our officers and men, the 
incompetency of our generals, and the disorganisation of the 
whole army machinery. In a measure, both views may be said 
to have been correct. Never was our army and transport service 
in so efficient a condition in all those matters which affect the 
technical preparations before taking the field; and the wonderful 
work performed in bringing up our troops to the field of action 
stands out conspicuously in the annals of war, and has not only 
aroused the amazement and admiration of our Continental critics 
but has greatly disconcerted our enemies. 

Great Britain, as soon as war was decided on, sent out with 
the greatest rapidity to this distant land an Army Corps, and 
then another, and when misfortunes befell our troops, she con- 
tinued quickly to enrol new levies and sent forward an unending 
stream of soldiers, Division after Division, keeping them up to 
strength, and at the same time maintaining a large force of troops 
embodied at home; until in a few months South Africa had 
received no less than a quarter of a million of armed men, over 
100,000 horses and mules, and all the warlike stores necessary: 
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an army as large as is usually seen in a great European war. 
In this our army organisation has proved itself most efficient, 
and nothing but praise is due to the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Wolseley, and his Adjutant and Quarter-Master Generals for the 
work they have accomplished. 

But here we must pause! This efficiency is limited to bringing 
the troops into the field, and the conduct of the war, including 
all those measures which so markedly influence a soldier in the 
field and affect his health and well-being cannot be mentioned 
in the same terms of appreciation. 


POLITICAL NECESSITY AFFECTS THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


To what extent the mistakes in the conduct of the war in South 
Africa have been caused by the Cabinet now and again taking direct 
control of army operations has not yet been determined, though 
it is known that political questions have in some instances over- 
ruled military expediency ; so evident was this in November 1899 
that the following warning was addressed to the country ina 
daily paper : “ Disaster and defeat on a great scale are as certain 
to come as the sun to rise to-morrow, unless the Government 
arranges to take the military view of war into its midst.” 

The object before us, however, is to dwell on the lessons 
which are to be learnt; and it is considered that as political 
necessity must always control the conduct of war, a well- 
organised army should be capable of adapting its operations to 
the ever-changing views of the Cabinet, although these changes 
may lead to lavish expenditure and greatly deferred success. 


BOER AND BRITISH OBJECTIVES, 

When the Boer army crossed the frontier into Natal, on 
October 12, 1899, the objective was to over-run Natal and secure 
Durban, so as to deny our troops a landing-place in that colony, 
and to occupy the Cape Colony as far south as the Hex River, 
Grahamstown, and Queenstown, thus more than doubling the 
area from which to draw recruits and forcing the scene of the 
struggle on to British territory. 

No doubt this scheme had been well matured and thought out 
by the best and most experienced brains in Europe that money 
could procure ; but two important factors prevented the success 
which was expected : (a) The inability of the Boers to organise 
and administer an army so disciplined that independent forces 
could assemble from distances and strike together in unison ; 
(b) the perfection of our army organisation, under which British 
troops could be shipped to South Africa in a continuous stream, 
until the number concentrated there in a few months was twice 
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that which President Kruger had been led to believe the British 
Empire could furnish. 

The Boers were thus, almost at the outset, restricted by cir- 
cumstances to the line of the Tugela and Orange Rivers, though 
they made attempts from time to time to carry out their original 
objective. 

The British objective in October 1899 was necessarily modified 
by the Boers taking the initiative, and included, primarily, the 
relief of Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking, and the capture of 
Bloemfontein, and eventually of Pretoria. 

In deciding whether Natal or the west should be the scene of the 
revised scheme of operations there loomed in view the fact that the 
Boer, although he can move about with great celerity in the open 
plains in guerilla warfare, is at his best in a mountainous country 
where he can hold positions which cannot be outflanked and 
exercise his great skill in defence. Evidently in seizing Natal the 
Boer had enormously increased our difficulties. On the other hand 
we were very weak in mounted men, and the British infantry, 
forming the bulk of our army, is also, but not to the same extent, 
man for man, of more value in the mountains of Natal than in 
the open plain against mounted troops, unless he is in greatly 
superior numbers. 

To a looker on, a campaign in Natal seemed greatly in favour 
of the Boer, and it appeared that the most advantageous line of 
advance for our troops would still be through the Orange Free 
State to Pretoria, including the automatic relief of Ladysmith on 
the capture of the mountain passes leading into Natal. 

General Sir R. Buller, however, after arriving in Cape Town on 
October 31, proceeded to Natal, and his action in thus making the 
relief of Ladysmith of primary importance in the scheme of 
operations has been subject to severe criticism both at home and 
on the Continent. We do not yet know what was the cause of 
his deciding to advance through a mountainous country held by 
the bulk of the Boer army, with the relatively small force at his 
disposal; but if, as seems possible, he by so doing prevented 
Natal being overrun by the Boers as far as Durban, it is certain 
that he saved the Empire from a great disaster. His action in 
drawing off the Fifth Divison to Natal, after it had already started 
for the Orange River in December 1899, has also been subject 
to discussion; but taking the direct relief of Ladysmith as the 
primary objective, the addition of that Division to the force in 
Natal was a necessity, for the four infantry brigades at that time 
alone free to act were insufficient to force the defensive lines on 
the Tugela where the bulk of the Boer army was arrayed. 
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It still remains a question whether Ladysmith could not have 
been relieved automatically instead of directly, had the Fifth 
Division adhered to the original programme and joined the First 
Division in its advance to the north from the Orange River. 

There is little doubt that so reinforced this advance would © 
have been successful, and Kimberley would have been relieved 
and Bloemfontein captured by the end of January, six weeks before 
it was entered by Lord Roberts. But it is not apparent that this 
in itself would have markedly affected the occupation of Natal 
by the Boers; something more would have been required— 
the threatening of the mountain passes leading down into Natal 
from the east of the Orange Free State. It is questionable 
whether this could have been effected in a satisfactory manner 
even with the aid of the Sixth Division then on its way out, and 
our countrymen had yet to awake to the fact that if they choose 
to have an army imperfectly trained in the conduct of war they 
must be content to pay 250,000 troops to carry out work which 
might have been done by 150,000 under more favourable 
circumstances.. 

It is assumed by some writers that the relief of Ladysmith 
was effected automatically by the advance of Lord Roberts’ force 
towards Bloemfontein in February 1900 ; but this is altogether 
anerror. At this time the bulk of the Boer army was in Natal, 
and though Lord Roberts’ advance certainly somewhat relieved 
the great pressure there by drawing off some 10,000 to 15,000 
Boers, there was still the most formidable portion of the Boer 
army to contend with on the Tugela, and the relief of Ladysmith 
was altogether accomplished by the hard fighting of our troops 
in Natal, met by the most stubborn resistance of the Boers. 
Certain it is that at the rate of Lord Roberts’ advance on Bloem- 
fontein Ladysmith would never have been automatically relieved ; 
it would have succumbed previously to starvation. It would be 
more correct to say that Lord Roberts’ march on Bloemfontein was 
greatly faciliated by the offensive operations of our troops in Natal 
which kept so large a proportion of the Boers engaged there. 

Even had Lord Roberts, on arriving in the Cape Colony, at 
once advanced to the relief of Kimberley and capture of Bloem- 
fontein in January (leaving the reorganisation of the transport 
service until the enforced rest at Bloemfontein) it would have 
had little effect on the relief of Ladysmith, beyond drawing off 
earlier some portion of the Boer army and thus probably reduc- 
ing the casualties in Natal. The securing of the mountain passes 
leading into Natal could alone ensure the clearing out of the Boers 


automatically from that colony. 
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STRENGTH OF THE BOER ARMY. 


Strategy and tactics depend so greatly on the relative strength 
of contending armies that it is necessary to ascertain what force 
the Boers could put in the field ; and, fortunately, there is now 
very little diversity of opinion on the subject, as the matter has 
been tested in so many different ways giving similar results ; 
though little absolute data is as yet forthcoming. 

It may be taken that the official accounts are nearly correct 
and that the combined force of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State was as follows : 


1st Line . “ ° ‘ . ° 38,000 

and Line. . ‘ ‘ ‘ R 17,000 

(Old men and boys) Landsturm . 5,000 (probably nearer 10,000) 
Total ‘ 60,000 

Cape Colony rebels (10,000 to 20,000) 10,000 

Natal Colony rebels (1000 to 3000) . 1,000 

Old soldiers of all nations, and riff-raff 10,000 (probably nearer 15,000) 
Total . 81,000 


It is probable that during January and February 1900 the bulk 
of these were in the field, but that after the relief of Ladysmith 
and capture of Cronje there was a considerable leakage back to 
the farms. There was at all times a constant passing to and fro 
of Boers from the scenes of action to the farms for commissariat 
purposes which somewhat reduced the number available at the 
front. The greater portion of the Boer army was concentrated 
in Natal till some time after the relief of Ladysmith, and during 
January and the early part of February it may be reckoned that 
considerably more than half the army was in that colony: say 
35,000 Transvaal and Orange Free State Boers, 1000 (or more) 
Natal rebels and 3000 or more foreigners; giving a total of 
39,000. Of these it may be assumed that about 5000 were required 
for the immediate investment of Ladysmith after January 6, and 
4000 for patrolling, reconnoitring, and commissariat purposes 
leaving 30,000 to oppose the British advance, If it be assumed 
that so large a number as 5000 remained in the vicinity of Colenso 
watching the British brigade left at Chieveley, and ready to 
co-operate with the 5000 investing Ladysmith, there would still 
remain 25,000 ranged along the Tugela in the vicinity of Spion 
Kop and Acton Homes ready to repel General Buller’s advance 
on Potgieter’s drift by Springfield on January 12, Igoo. 

For the attack General Buller had, when reinforced by the 
Fifth Division, five brigades of infantry, about 1500 mounted 
troops and a proportion of field guns and some long range naval 
guns. The question now arises as to what strategy could be 
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adopted with so relatively small a force, the Boers being superior 
in numbers and flushed with their recent success at Colenso and the 
knowledge of the increasing weakness of the Ladysmith garrison. 


STRATEGY ADOPTED IN NATAL. 


If the Colonial farm map is examined it will be seen that 
immediately south of Ladysmith is the rugged country of Grobe- 
laars Kloof extending to the Tugela and Colenso some twelve 
miles from Ladysmith, and that the only practicable directions 
of advance within easy access of the rail-head at Frere was that 
to the right following the line of railway to Pieters through very 
rugged mountains, and that to the left by Potgieters and Skiets 
drifts, through comparatively open country, with a fairly good 
waggon road of sixteen miles from Frere to Potgieters drift, and 
a good waggon road of fourteen miles into Ladysmith over open 
country, the only hills to be met with being those commanding 
Potgieters drift from the south and Lancers Hill held by the 
Boers investing Ladysmith and six miles from that city. This 
open country is, however, commanded on the south by the Doorn- 
kloof range resting on the Tugela. 

It was the left-hand advance that was chosen, but though the 
Boer lines on the north side of the Tugela about Potgieters 
drift and Vaalkrantz were commanded by the high ground of 
Mount Alice and Zwart Kop, tooo feet above the Tugela, the 
attack was not at once made upon this position. Again, there 
was a choice of making a detour, either to the right by Doorn- 
kloof or to the left over the Spion Kop range and its adjuncts. 

So far as the map will indicate there is much in favour of 
an advance by Doornkloof, particularly because its possession 
seemed to be a necessity to cover the advance over the open 
country between Potgieters drift and Lancers Hill. 

On the left is the Spion Kop range, stretching ten miles 
north from the Tugela, and separating the open country about 
Acton Homes from the open country about Potgieters. This 
range is 1000 to 1500 feet above the Tugela and behind it lay 
the principal camps of the Boer army. The result of taking the 
left-hand route would very much increase the distance for 
waggons into Ladysmith. 

From Potgieters Drift direct to Lancers Hill . ‘ - 8 miles 

” ” » past Fair View to Lancers Hill . 24 ,, 
” ” »  y Acton Homes to Lancers Hill 35 , 

Moreover Acton Homes was on the line of communications 
of the Orange Free State Boers with some of their mountain 
passes, and they kept a large force in the hills above to secure 
their retreat. 
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To a military man the strategic questions involved in adopting 
the direction of advance on this occasion are probably the most 
interesting which present themselves throughout the Natal 
campaign, but sufficient information is not forthcoming to enable 
the subject to be considered a complete object lesson. 


THE BOER AS A SOLDIER. 


It is the contemplation of the Boer as asoldier which leads us to 
the consideration of that all-important lesson of the war, which 
we must not lose sight of in the future: our national primary 
education. As a people it is evident that we are gradually losing 
the use of our faculties and common sense in the conduct of war, 
and without a decided improvement in primary education the 
best military training is but patchwork. 

It is fortunate that we have been in combat with people of primi- 
tive habits; had we been pitted against one of the nations of Europe 
with similar failings to ourselves our defects might not have been 
so readily perceived. Again, it is fortunate that our militia, 
volunteers and yeomanry, as well as the regulars, have been 
engaged, as it is now patent that the defect is in the people and 
not merely in our military training. 

Two extremes have been in collision, dwellers in cities against 
dwellers in tents, and though our failings are self-evident, it is 
gratifying to learn that all we require is the practice of our faculties. 
Under the pressure of circumstances our soldiers find the use of 
their wits and faculties, though there is too often loss of life and 
limb in the process. 

It is becoming the practice to cite the Boer as preternaturally 
cunning and scheming: but after all, he is what his habits of life 
have made him, and one of ourselves brought up in the wilds of 
South Africa can often give the Boer points in shooting, in riding 
and even in scheming. The Boer simply approaches in the 
keenness of his perceptions and cunning to the wildman of 
primitive times, always on the look-out to outwit and get the better 
of his enemy. In this he possesses qualities required by the 
soldier. Thus we may recognise that our shortcomings are due 
to our own neglect of the cultivation of faculties which in the 
Boer have developed to near perfection. 

Let us consider the Boer. The advantages due to his nomadic 
life are great. He is in some respects the ideal mounted infantry 
man we endeavour to create in Europe by discipline and training. 
A good rifle shot and horseman, he is accustomed from his infancy 
to be prepared for danger, and to scan the landscape for a possible 


enemy. Always on the alert, his eyesight becomes abnormally keen, 
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and at a glance he can see the advantageous position he should 
take up and his decision is rapid. He knows intimately where 
cover can be found, and can see in tiny folds of ground spots 
where horses can be concealed, and thus renders himself invisible 
where the uninitiated would show out conspicuously. He has the 
most perfect of shooting weapons and can use it with the best effect 
to 2500 and even 3000 yards against bodies of men. He is an adept 
at creeping round and outflanking as a tactical operation, and he is 
always on the look-out to avoid being outflanked. He knows exactly 
how to get the most out of his horse, what load to put on, when to 
feed and to water, and when to off-saddle, and he can shoot without 
ahorseholder. He knows the country and the ways of the country, 
when rain is expected and when drought, and is accustomed to live 
out of doors, without tents ; and to many,a house is an unknown 
luxury. Existence in the open air and constantly fighting with natives 
is often his life. It is no hardship to be on short commons and to 
go without water for hours. Hecarries his own commissariat and 
ammunition on his person andin his waggon. He is clever at get- 
ting intelligence through the natives and through the women folk. 

In all these respects he is an ideal mounted scout, and possesses all 
thesecrets which lead to success in minor operations against savage 
tribes or untrained Europeans; but he has most serious defects 
which unfit him for permanent success against British trained 
soldiers. He is wanting in discipline, and his cunning cannot make 
up for this defect, or enable him to concert a well-organised war or 
rebellion—and no efforts at co-operation will enable his detached 
forces to strike together. This completely disqualified him for 
organised attacks, such as should have been made on Kimberley, 
Ladysmith and Mafeking. His real strength is in guerilla warfare, 
rear-guard actions and defence, and he has gradually learnt the 
art of attack in small bodies from experience in the war. 

He has many weak points as acombatant. Mistrust of his fellows, 
no stomach for close fighting, a desire to show his heels on the 
approach of the bayonet; in skirmishing alone he excels. 
Constantly alarmed lest his flanks and rear should be threatened, 
he is subject to very unreasonable sudden panic. He fights with 
little supports or reserves, and having no reliefs for his trenches it 
is easy to break through his line if the attack is sufficiently ex- 
tended. He has shown asurprising absence of energy, activity and 
enterprise, so much so that there is danger that our troops may be 
rendered too careless of their communications in operations 
against a trained army. 

Nothing in the method adopted by the Boer, either in strategy 
or tactics, is likely to affect the conduct of future wars, but he has 
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been of the greatest service to us in showing up defects in our- 
selves which we are bound to eradicate. 


TURNING MOVEMENTS. 


Continental critics taunt us with constantly using the “ British 
frontal attack,” and our own critics follow suit, and regard the 
term “ flank attack” as a shibboleth, the pronouncing of which 
solves all difficulties; but in a mountainous country, where no 
effective reconnaissance has been found practicable, a flank attack 
on a position is a leap in the dark, a flying from the known to the 
unknown, entailing the possibility of great loss and even failure. 

The Infantry drill book of 1896 presents the sound view that it 
will generally happen that a frontal attack will be unnecessarily 
costly, unless combined with a flank or enveloping attack. When, 
however, we meet with an enemy, like the Boer, who can 
move to a flank with three times the rapidity of our infantry, 
and who can put up effective defences against rifle fire and 
shrapnel in a few minutes, the pros and cons of a flank attack 
must be very carefully weighed and considered. 

There have been several object-lessons derived from the war 
pointing to the danger of embarking on a flank attack without 
due consideration ; and while all must admit that frontal attacks 
should be combined with simultaneous flank attacks whenever 
practicable, yet it must be conceded that in hilly country a flank 
attack may be made by the defenders to partake of the nature of 
a frontal attack, if met by a portion of the enemy’s force brought 
up to resist it. In the words of a distinguished Continental 
general, “The essence of infantry tactics will always be how to 
devise and carry out a successful frontal attack.” 

In the case of the action at Colenso, the question hereafter 
should not be whether a flank attack could have been made, for 
that was clearly impracticable, but it should be whether the forma- 
tion of the ground admitted of the frontal attack being so delivered 
that in its details it might have partaken of the nature ofa flank attack. 

The problem of the future is: so to arrange the attack, having 
due knowledge of the ground and of the enemy’s position, that a 
series of outflanking movements may be adopted suited to the 
conformation of the ground. 

When turning movements are contemplated, the lessons of the 
war should teach us to commence them sufficiently far in rear so 
that the communications may not come under the fire of the 
enemy’s guns; otherwise the outflanking force may have its 
whole attention engaged in protecting its supplies from the enemy 
instead of being free to proceed to the attack. 
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LEADERSHIP. 


Our want of uniform success has not been due to superior 
strategy and tactics on the part of the Boer, nor yet to our failing 
to recognise the changes in warfare brought about by the use of 
smokeless powder, but rather to defect in training, in which one 
and all more or less participate. 

No doubt it is quite sound in principle to fall to and slay our 
generals when matters go wrong; but there is a time for all 
things, and it is not easy to diagnose where the fault lies when 
war is going on. If the system could be carried out effectively 
during peace, it would be productive of unmixed benefit, because 
then our generals, in order to defend their reputations, would be 
entitled to bring before the War Office the weak points in our 
administration, even if these weak points are in the War Office 
itself. 

It is fair to assume that both generals and commanding-officers 
were not ignorant of the revolution in tactics likely to be brought 
about by the introduction of smokeless powder, and that many 
were quite alive to the necessity for precautions owing to the 
long-shooting powers of the Boers; but, however much they 
may have practised drills which would not fail in action, they 
were handicapped by a drill-book, revised by authority on the 
introduction of smokeless powder, which was the text-book of all 
ranks and to which strict adherence was enjoined throughout 
the army: a book of which a military writer has recently 
observed “that regiments and brigades should have a few months 
ago ventured to undertake attacks upon the positions of the 
enemy in formations laid down in the drill-book, appears as 
incredible to us to-day as the famous attack of the Guards upon 
St. Privat must have appeared to the German armies gathered 
around Paris at the time of its fall.” 

Again, it has been assumed that the War Office authorities 
miscalculated the number of troops required for the successful 
prosecution of the war in South Africa; but it seems more pro- 
bable that their error was the failing to perceive that we are not 
at present fitted for the conduct of war on a large scale with 
economy of numbers, owing to our incomplete and defective 
regulations; that the increased number of troops required was 
due to our imperfect training, uneconomic system, and the 
absence of regulations defining the duties and functions of general 
officers in their several grades; one of the most urgent wants 
being that general officers should have clearly defined powers in 
the field, and should have responsibility, whenever practicable, 
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over territorial areas as well as command of troops. Under an 
adequate system, it seems probable that the two Army Corps 
originally contemplated supplemented by 10,000 Yeomanry and 
30,000 South African and other colonial mounted troops, would 
have been amply sufficient. 

To thoroughly economise troops and ensure the best supervision 
in this war the general officer in command would, under a 
revised system, have established his head-quarters at Cape Town 
until Bloemfontein was captured. Independent of the line of 
communications, a general officer would have had supervision 
and control over all territory south of the Orange River, and 
conduct all the military operations. As the army advanced from 
the Orange River, three general officers, one in the centre and 
one in rear of each flank, would have each (in separate command) 
supervision and control of all the territory and military operations 
in the territory allotted to him, leaving the general commanding 
the advance to have only the enemy in his front to deal with. 

Both in the Cape Colony and Natal the towns should have 
been principally defended by the loyal burghers, every loyal 
man being made use of. 

The following is the constitution of the force as regards 
numbers, which it is thought under revised regulations would 
have been sufficient to have repelled the Boer invasion of Natal 
and the Cape Colony, and to have reduced the two republics to 
submission and prevented the guerilla warfare. 

Two Army Corps with Cavalry Division : 


Cavalry . ‘ ; p . ‘ 10,000 
Mounted Infantry . i : ‘ 10,000 (2000 Volunteers added) 
Six Infantry Divisions . . . 50,000 
Corps troops . ‘ : : P 10,000 
Lines of communication . ‘ , 20,000 
Total . 100,000 
Imperial Yeomanry - ; : 10,000 
Colonists over sea . i if 10,000 
South African colonists, mounted . 20,000 
mn - infantry . 10,000 
Total . 150,000 (and 200 guns) 


Giving a proportion of about 90,000 infantry to 60,000 mounted 
troops. 

At the same time the burghers of Cape Colony should have 
been called out and allotted to districts. Those known to be 
loyal being entrusted with stations, those suspected or known to 
be strong sympathisers with the invaders being kept under some 
kind of surveillance, so that they could not join the enemy without 
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its being known. In Natal, where. the burgher law is different, 
they could have been called out as volunteers. 


LENGTH OF LINES OF ADVANCE. 


The lessons we have learnt in the principle of attack have 
been gained chiefly in Natal, where the enemy outnumbered us ; 
on the west the attack was not of so complex a character, 
because our attacking force usually outnumbered the enemy. 

It has been brought home to us that isolated attacks upon an 
enemy’s position can only be adopted in abnormal cases, and 
that driving a wedge into the enemy’s line without at the same 
time advancing in a long line is extremely hazardous and likely 
to be unsuccessful, because the defence can then concentrate a 
fire from a line of about four miles upon the advancing troops. 
Even if successful the wedge may be hemmed in. Instances of 
both cases have occurred. 

The narrow front prescribed by the drill book of 1896 must 
give place to an extended line due, not only to the increased 
effective range of rifle fire, but also to the long ranges at which 
guns in the field can now fire effectively: in South Africa, from 
five to six miles, 

Omitting the details to be considered, it may be said that the 
line of attack in a hilly country against Boers in strength should 
not be less than ten miles in length ; but if the defence cannot 
use long-range guns, or if the attack possess them, then the 
length of front may be reduced to seven or eight miles provided 
the ground is favourable—the principle being that long-range 
guns, when firing on advancing lines, should be threatened, and not 
left to play uninterruptedly on the advance. If troops are not 
sufficient for so extended a line of attack, then some system of 
sapping up to the enemy’s trenches must be devised. 

According to the drill book an Army Corps would occupy a 
front in attack of about 10,o00 men per mile, but in Natal troops 
were from the first extended in attack about two and a half times 
this amount, or say one brigade to the mile At this rate, with 
three brigades in reserve and a line of seven to ten miles, ten to 
thirteen brigades, or 40,000 to 52,000 infantry, would be required. 
But the Boers fight with slight supports and reserves and it is 
quite safe to put one brigade to two miles, giving with the 
same reserves, seven to eight brigades, or 28,000 to 32,000 infantry. 
In the open country of the west, the line can be more extended 
to about 1000 men per mile, so that 20,000 infantry and mounted 
men would occupy a frontage of twenty miles. 

In this computation it has been necessary to ignore the exact 
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strength of the enemy, and also the number of mounted men on 
the flanks of the advancing line. What is aimed at is arriving at 
the length of line necessary, as a result of the increased range of 
projectiles ; and the details of the subject relating to counter- 
attack, and driving home the attack at weak points are not entered 
into. 

If we apply this rough formula to the actions in Natal where 
the enemy fought most stubbornly we shall arrive at interesting 
results. 

In the first advance—on Colenso—the line of attack was not 
three miles in length; and only four brigades of infantry were 
available against a greatly superior force of Boers, and the attack 
was not prepared by artillery fire. In such a case no successful 
assault was practicable, and if a wedge had been driven in it 
would probably have been surrounded and annihilated. 

In the second advance—at Venters Spruit—there were but 
three brigades of infantry covering a frontage of about three 
miles, but there were two brigades at Potgieters, supported by 
long-range guns; to have advanced on the left successfully with- 
out long-range guns would have required a line ten miles in 
length to overlap the hills beyond Acton Homes. This ground 
was not well suited to an advance. Had, however, the attack on 
the left been made a feint and a real attack made on the right to 
the east of Spionkop, our long-range guns above Potgieters would 
greatly have assisted an advance from that quarter and the Boers 
would not have remained encamped behind Spionkop. As it 
was the attack on Spionkop (which projected into our line) so 
disconcerted the enemy that by all accounts on the morning of 
January 25 their waggons were in full retreat, but returned when 
they learnt that Spionkop had been abandoned. 

In the third advance—on Vaalkrantz—there were five brigades 
supported by long-range guns above Potgieters. The line of 
three brigades in attack was about three miles in length : the attack 
did not succeed. Had the attack been extended right and left the 
long-range guns both on the east of Spionkop and on Doornkloof 
would probably have been removed: two brigades, extending 
from the east of Spionkop to Vaalkrantz, two brigades in attack on 
Doornkloof, and one brigade in reserve. In this way the opening 
up to Ladysmith might have been effected, but the Boers were at 
this time in such superior numbers that unless they were fairly 
on the run they might have seriously threatened our communica- 
tions on the north side of the river in advancing beyond 
Potgieters, 

The fourth advance—on Pieters—was successful owing to 
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the length of the line, but the lie of the ground was very 
favourable and our long-range guns were secure on the south side 
of the Tugela ; also the Boer force was reduced by some 10,000 
to 15,000 Orange Free Staters, and had become “jumpy” from 
the continuous fighting for six weeks, while our troops were 
greatly improved byit. Our troops were double the value in this 
action to what they had been a month before. Our line of attack 
was five to six miles long, the right being protected by the high 
ground of Monte Cristo, while the left was holding the hills in 
front of Grobelaar’s Kloof. Four brigades advanced in line, one 
held the ground at Grobelaar’s Kloof and one was in reserve. This 
improved method of attack was the outcome of lessons learnt in 
the previous actions. 


CONCLUSION. 


It has only been practicable in the short space of an article to 
touch on some of the more important lessons that war has recently 
brought home to us, particularly those which affect the self- 
reliance and independence of character of officers and soldiers. 

In conclusion, however, it seems necessary to call attention to 
one more lesson taught by the war: viz., that the system of 
selection may have its defects as well as its advantages, and that 
the keeping of an officer second in command of a battalion on 
tenterhooks for four years, may so sap his character of the 
most essential qualities for command that he may, when his turn 
comes, be of less value when selected for command than he 
would have been under the system of seniority. 

General Bengough, in his “ Reflections on the Boer War,” says 
on this subject, “Confidential reports, as at present conducted, 
are un-English in character, give rise to suspicions and jealousies, 
and, even safeguarded as they are by the regulation that requires 
that any unfavourable comment shall be made known to the officer 
reported on, they are a dangerous weapon to trust to any individual. 
An annual report on officers by their commanding officer is, of 
course, a necessity, but every officer should know what his com- 
manding officer thinks of him, whether it is good or bad; for it 
should be remembered that praise to those who do well is as 


powerful a lever to obtain good work, as is blame for those who 
deserve it.” 


CHARLES WARREN, 


THE SUCCESSION TO THE 
PREMIERSHIP 


THE statements that have recently been published that Lord 
Salisbury intends to resign the Premiership at the time of the 
Coronation may or may not be founded on actual knowledge. 
At all events, they are not intrinsically improbable. And it may 
well be that Lord Salisbury is anxious to resign the post he has 
held so long as soon as he can do this without serious detriment 
to the public service. No Unionist can wish to hasten this event. 
But there can be no impropriety in considering now, before the 
event occurs, what should happen when it actually does occur. 
In fact, it is expedient that this should be the case. The history 
of Lord Rosebery’s Administration illustrates the evils that may 
follow upon a sudden resignation, and the selection of the new 
Prime Minister without adequate regard for the opinions of his 
colleagues and supporters in the House of Commons. No 
Unionist M.P. can wish to see a repetition of this history on our 
side. It is not likely that history will repeat itself in this sorry 
fashion. But it is all the less likely to do so if some of us now 
in time give frank expression to our views. 

According to precedent, it would seem that the simple and 
correct course for the Sovereign to pursue, when a Prime Minister 
has placed his resignation in his hands, is to send for the 
statesman of parliamentary position next after the outgoing 
Minister in the ranks of the same party. When the outgoing 
Prime Minister is in the House of Lords, in constitutional fact 
and form this should be the Leader of the Party in the House of 
Commons. And so when Lord Salisbury has tendered his resig- 
nation to the King, it is difficult to see why his Majesty should not, 
in the first instance, send for the Leader of that House. Is there 
anything in the circumstances of this case which could justify the 
supersession of Mr. Balfour? On the contrary, the parliamentary 
services and position of Mr. Balfour are extraordinarily eminent. 
He has been Leader of the House of Commons from the death 
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of Mr. W. H. Smith till 1892, and again from 1895 till the present 
time. He led the Opposition throughout the stormy Parliament 
of 1892. There is no comparison between this parliamentary 
record and that of the Duke of Devonshire, who has never led 
the House of Commons, or that of Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who was 
its leader only for a few months in 1885 and 1886. Nor should 
it be forgotten that Mr. Balfour has led the Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons when it was composed of two distinct wings, 
having separate organisations, and that he fulfilled this delicate 
task with the cordial concurrence of the chiefs of the Liberal- 
Unionist party, and to the complete satisfaction of its rank and 
file. There certainly are not, therefore, any peculiar circum- 
stances in this case which would seem to justify a departure 
from the ordinary course of sending for the Leader of the 
House of Commons when the Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords has tendered his resignation. 

Mr. Balfour, however, when so sent for, might, of course, 
inform the King that there were reasons which made him unwill- 
ing to accept the Premiership, and might advise the Sovereign 
to send for some other statesman. Now, it is rumoured with 
some assurance, that very distinguished personages would be glad 
to see the Duke of Devonshire Prime Minister, and that powerful 
influences will be resolutely exerted to bring about this result. 
It is said that those who are in favour of this result place some 
reliance on the supposed indifference of Lord Salisbury and the 
good-nature of Mr. Balfour. In support of their view, they argue 
that it is essential that Mr. Balfour should retain the Leadership 
of the House of Commons; that the burden of that post and of 
the Premiership would be intolerable to him; that it would be 
convenient, therefore, that the new Prime Minister should be in 
the House of Lords. The selection of the Duke of Devonshire 
they contend, would excite no personal animosities, and would 
be a graceful recognition of the signal services rendered by him 
and his Liberal friends since Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to the 
cause of Home Rule. 

And beyond all personal motives, and outside the ranks of 
those who may be actively working for the selection of the Duke 
of Devonshire as Prime Minister, there rests at the back of the 
minds of many who are inclined to acquiesce in this succession, the 
comfortable conviction that the slow caution of the Duke’s tem- 
perament reflects the nation’s present mood, and is well fitted to 
guide its counsels and direct its policy in the immediate future. 

I believe this conviction to be profoundly mistaken. And@ it is 
because I feel strongly that were it to prevail its results would be 
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dangerous to the Empire and disastrous to our Party, that I 
venture to write what to some may seem a premature and 
unnecessary article. The nation no doubt is disillusioned with 
Radical promises of the “new heavens and new earths,” which 
were to be created by tinkerings with the constitution. It is no 
longer excited by “ Radical Programmes.” As Mr. Hyndman has 
discovered, it is useless to try in this land to set the masses against 
the classes. The bulk of the electors are probably beginning to 
attach less value to legislation of any kind as compared with 
foreign and colonial policy, and the adaptation of our institutions 
and resources to new Imperial needs and aspirations. But he is 
dangerously mistaken who infers from this that our people have 
sunk into a state of complacent lethargy, content with things as 
they are, indifferent to the national safety, and the efficiency of 
the public service. What has happened is this: new hopes and 
new fears have taken the place of older ones which have died away. 
Different ideals of national progress and reform are possessing 
the minds of Englishmen, and for the execution of these changes 
they will strive as ardently as did their forefathers for the purely 
political or domestic reforms of the last century. And they will 
require that their statesmen shall be strenuous and resolute in 
their prosecution of the new ideas which are forcing themselves 
upon their imagination. Radical partisans delight to tell their 
dupes that those who in politics call themselves “ Conservative” 
must necessarily be men of sluggish intelligence, who hate all 
change, and are stupidly content with all things as they find 
them. Historically, the term “Conservative” was adopted by 
those who wished to preserve certain institutions and laws which 
the Radicals wished violently to abolish or to reform away. But 
the leaders who assumed that name, and their followers and 
successors, have never, in other fields than those of purely political 
change, been inactive, uncreative legislators or administrators. 
And outside Parliamentary politics, it may safely be asserted that 
in every department of our national life there may be found 
amongst political Conservatives the most practical, hardworking, 
and constructive of men. Let any one enter into the real life of any 
township or village in England, and he will find that it is not the 
so-called “ Conservatives” who are the drones of the community. 
When, therefore, the tasks which are lying before our statesmen 
are tasks in which “ Conservatives” are, at least, as much con- 
cerned as Radicals; when, in fact, our new national aims 
are longed for in a more single-minded and enthusiastic way by 
“Conservatives” than by Radicals; when, in railway carriages, 
in clubs, at any meeting, you will find humdrum, quiet-going 
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“ Conservative” electors deeply interested in the efficiency of the 
navy and the organisation of our army, in our relations with 
our colonies, in our foreign policy, in our fiscal system, it is idle, 
and even stupid, to imagine that the nation is in alethargic mood, 
or that even the “ Conservative ” electorate will for long tolerate 
a sleepy, or timid, or purposeless conduct of its affairs. But 
the Conservatives were not the only electors who helped to swell 
the huge majority which was given to Lord Salisbury in 1895. 
And Conservatives and Unionists together were not alone 
responsible for the rout of the Radicals last year. In 1895 the 
Home Rule Bill, in 1900 the war in South Africa, was the 
crucial issue on which the General Election was fought, and in 
neither case did the bulk of the electors who voted for Unionist 
candidates intend by their votes to give a mandate to the Govern- 
ment to conduct affairs in a spirit of laissez faire at home, or of 
drift abroad. Every observer of electioneering is aware that but 
for the war, and_ the strangely anti-British attitude of a portion 
of the Opposition, the result of a dissolution of the Parliament 
of 1895 must have been very different. Much has been 
forgiven to Lord Salisbury because of his past great services as 
a Foreign Minister. Much in the conduct of every department 
of affairs by Ministers since 1895 has been condoned, because, at 
all events, they were more united and more patriotic than the 
Leaders of his Majesty’s Opposition. But the most loyal sup- 
porters of the present Government must reluctantly admit that 
there has been from time to time a want of grip in their handling 
of large questions. Too often they have sought to evade, or put off, 
the effective treatment of a real difficulty, and have just touched 
its fringe. The pre-occupation of the nation with the War, and 
the plausible excuse that Ministers were similarly pre-occupied, 
have so far absolved the Government from any effective con- 
demnation of this occasional] want of grasp, and courage, and 
resource. But the Government must not count on an indefinite 
extension of this tolerance. So long as the War lasts, they may 
be allowed to mark time with respect to other and less grave 
difficulties. But so soon as the War is indeed over they will not 
be suffered to go on marking time, and the nation will insist 
that they shall either deal seriously with our Imperial defences, 
with the sources of national revenue, with local taxation, with 
education, or give place to Ministers of more courage and 
resource. 

Now, with all respect for the political qualities of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and with all gratitude for his great services to the 
cause of the Union, he seems to personify the excessive caution, 
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and the lack of enthusiasm and imagination, which have too 
frequently been characteristic of the Government since 1895. 
His is the department which has so far failed, after many attempts, 
to grapple effectually with the question of national education. His 
are the speeches which seem to indicate the warmest satisfaction 
with doing nothing, and the keenest fears of doing much. He has 
defended the refusal of the Government to tackle delicate subjects 
by the miser-like plea that, by taking action, they might have 
dissipated their majority—as if huge majorities were of the least 
value in themselves, if they remain inactive and unproductive, 
and as if it be not the fact that there is nothing so enervating to, 
and even destructive of, a great majority as the sense that it is 
impotent, and is not being allowed to serve large national ends. 
Were the Duke of Devonshire to become Prime Minister surely 
there would be cause to fear that some of the least admirable 
characteristics of Lord Salisbury’s Premiership would be 
perpetuated. Since 1895 there has been a seeming want of the 
constant supervision of an active, interested mind over the various 
departments. Can we fairly expect to obtain a more vigilant and 
keener supervision from the Duke of Devonshire? There has 
been an apparent want of prevision in the arrangement of the 
legislative programmes of recent Sessions. What evidence have 
we that the Duke of Devonshire will give more care to their 
preparation? We have got new and grave problems to deal with 
—abroad and at home. Has the Duke the intellectual alertness, 
or the moral earnestness, that would lead us to believe that, as 
with a master mind, he could impress upon the Cabinet a sense 
of the intrinsic, and the relative, importance of the subjects 
with which it had to deal, and could extract from his colleagues 
a comprehensive and bold treatment of them ? 

Unless, then, Mr. Balfour, notwithstanding his successful leader- 
ship of the House of Commons, has not got the qualities which 
go to make a good Prime Minister I cannot think that it would 
be in the national, or the Party’s, interest to pass over him, the 
natural successor to Lord Salisbury, and to select the Duke of 
Devonshire. Let us consider whether in truth he does not 
possess the requisite qualities. It has always seemed to me that 
there are two entirely different estimates current of Mr. Balfour’s 
gifts and personality. One is that which is held by almost all 
members who have sat with him in the House of Commons. The 
other, and much less favourable estimate, is that which is very com- 
monly entertained by those outside the House. Now, no politician 
of the distinction and popularity of Mr. Balfour has been 
so persistently depreciated by the press of his own side as 
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he has. Leader-writers and caricaturists have contrived to 
give to the world the impression of an amiable but rather 
effeminate man, a merely dilettante politician, whose heart is in 
philosophy and society. By constant reiteration this impression 
has undoubtedly fixed itself upon the minds of too many Con- 
servatives of every class. I am not concerned, or prepared, to 
deny that Mr. Balfour has from time to time given a vraisemblance 
to this fable by some infelicitous speech, some careless phrase or 
some fanciful argument, or that from time to time he has irritated 
his warmest admirers by the display of an excessive indignation 
at the honest criticism of some political friend, or by an apparent 
indifference to the gravity of some passing event or situation. 
But these weaknesses or indiscretions have not impaired the 
general estimate which has been formed of him in the House of 
Commons by those who have sat behind or opposite to him 
since 1887. 

For the successful discharge of the duties of the office of 
Prime Minister in the first place it must be most important that 
he should have the intellectual strength, and that indefinable ~ 
personal force and persuasiveness which make a man a leader 
amongst his colleagues. No one who has seen anything of Mr. 
Balfour, either in the House of Commons itself, or in any of the 
numberless conferences or deputations, or less formal talks 
which take up so much of the time of the Leader of the House, 
can doubt that he possesses these attributes in a high degree. 
He, notoriously, has in addition the good-temper, the courtesy, 
the humour, which make intercourse pleasant, and which so 
greatly aid the transaction of business and enable their possessor 
agreeably to gain his point. It is very commonly assumed that 
he lacks resolution and stubbornness. But because a man takes 
nine matters easily and philosophically, it does not follow that he 
may not be resolutely in earnest and inflexible of purpose with 
regard to the tenth. And those who have worked most closely 
with Mr. Balfour are well aware that his general lightness of 
demeanour and of thought are consistent with an unbending 
will and an unswerving purpose when his mind is really stirred. 
In much the same way it is assumed that because he has many 
tastes and interests outside politics that he is not a serious 
politician ; and, again, that because he can enjoy leisure he is 
averse to hard work. These assumptions are fallacious and mis- 
leading. In fact, Mr. Balfour has been an assiduous Leader of 
the House of Commons and an indefatigable Minister. In my 
recollection no leader has borne anything like the burden in 
debate that has fallen to Mr. Balfour’s share; and no Minister 
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has taken a more constant and useful part in the conduct of the 
departmental Bills of his colleagues. When one remembers how 
he was virtually obliged to master the complex question of London 
Government after it had become patent that neither the Local 
Government Board nor the Privy Council could evolve a 
satisfactory Bill, and when one recalls his final grasp of that 
unattractive subject, and his brilliant conduct of the London 
Government Bill, the conventional fable that he is a lazy 
man seems curiously ill-founded. The receptiveness of his 
mind, as shown in this matter, istypical. And with a view to the 
treating of subjects of domestic legislation, which must be dealt 
with in the near future, it is surely most important that the new 
Prime Minister should be one who can easily divert his mind from 
one topic to another, and can help the colleague primarily con- 
cerned with the framing and the carriage of particular legislation. 
In view, too, of the large questions of foreign policy which are 
facing this country, it is of vital import that its Prime Minister 
shall be truly interested in, and conversant with, these matters, and 
shall be, if possible, a persona grata to Foreign Ministers and 
Diplomatists. And in this context it must be remembered that Mr. 
Balfour has twice, and for considerable periods, performed the 
duties of Foreign Minister in the absence of Lord Salisbury from 
the Foreign Office. Both periods were critical. One was at the 
beginning of the war between Spain and the United States. And 
when the inner history of that time is known, it will probably be 
found that it was’the large prescience of Mr. Balfour which induced 
our Government to play a friendly part to the United States, and 
discounted any overt hostile action on the part of the Continental 
Powers. The other period covered one of the recurrent difficulties 
in China; and any student of Blue Books may even now peruse 
Mr. Balfour’s despatches with interest, and will discover in them, 
and in the policy which they advanced, a refreshing vigour and 
directness. It is not less important that the new Prime Minister 
shall be convinced of the reality of the Imperial sentiment and 
idea, and shall heartily sympathise with the goals to which this 
sentiment may lead. He should, therefore, be thoroughly inter- 
ested in the development of our colonial empire, and in the 
strengthening of our army. Here it is that the inexplicable 
speeches delivered by Mr. Balfour at Manchester in 1900 have 
misled, and naturally misled, thousands of men who would like to 
have complete confidence in his Imperialism. These speeches 
have been the stock-in-trade of his habitual detractors, and it 
cannot be denied that, rightly or wrongly, they failed lamentably 
to give expression to the emotions which were then moving the 
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whole nation. Yet the maker of these disappointing speeches had 
been for long before the outbreak of hostilities the Minister most 
impressed with the dangers of a war in South Africa. Since 
then, throughout the dark weeks of the autumn of 1899 and the 
early days of 1900, he had been by the side of his colleagues at 
the War Office, and had worked away there as if it had been his 
own department. He was the Minister who, in the days just after 
Colenso, took the brunt of the responsibility for the appointment 
of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, and for the enrolment of 
the C.I.V.s and the levying of the Imperial Yeomanry. And all 
who were in close touch with him during the darkest days of the 
War agree that his whole mind was penetrated with the mixed 
emotions which the disasters of the campaign and the stedfast 
spirit of the country and the colonies were exciting in the breasts 
of patriotic Englishmen. They also declare that no civilian has 
followed more closely the details of the fighting in South Africa, 
or shown a keener and more intelligent appreciation of the 
military lessons to be derived from it than Mr. Balfour. 

It is not at all my desire to compose an elaborate eulogy of 
Mr. Balfour. But, perhaps I have now written enough to show 
that the newspaper picture of him is a misleading caricature, and 
that in fact he does possess the high qualities which we should 
look for in the future Prime Minister. 

In the past Mr. Balfour has always done best, when, as in the 
case of the Irish Secretaryship, he has been confronted with the 
greatest difficulties—his failings have been most apparent where, 
as in the drawing up, and carrying out, of legislative programmes, 
he has had a divided, or vicarious, responsibility. It is reasonable 
to hope that were he charged, as Prime Minister, with supreme 
responsibility, all his highest qualities would assert themselves. 

In writing of the succession to the Premiership it would be 
affectation to make no reference to the great position of Mr. 
Chamberlain. At the same time I am anxious to avoid 
anything like a disparaging comparison between his political 
qualities and claims and those of Mr. Balfour. The Liberal 
Party affords a sufficiently repellent example of the misfortunes 
which must follow upon the introduction of personal feuds and 
jealousies into the management of a Party. Let us not imitate 
their evil example. And, after all, there is no sort of necessity for 
Unionists to enrol themselves as being distinctively for Mr. 
Balfour or for Mr. Chamberlain. In their different ways, and 
with their diverse gifts, both these statesmen have done splendid 
service to the State. In the House of Commons, if some are 
inclined to rate the capacity of Mr. Chamberlain above that of 
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Mr. Balfour this is not because they are Liberal Unionists. And 
if others still entertain doubts of Mr. Chamberlain’s uniform 
discretion, and cannot always approve of his political methods, 
these sceptics areas common amongst Liberal Unionist M.P.s 
as amongst Conservative. The varying appreciation in the 
House of Commons then of the talents of these two states- 
men does not in any way correspond with any lines of party. 
There is no sort of party cleavage on this subject. And, in the 
consideration of the successor to Lord Salisbury, it does not seem 
to me to be profitable or necessary to enter upon any nice 
discrimination between the qualities of these two leaders. 

I hope I have been able to show, first, that Mr. Balfour is the 
natural successor, and that any other choice would be abnormal ; 
and, secondly, that he, the natural successor, is also a fit and 
proper statesman to succeed. If this be so, on what grounds 
could the substitution of Mr. Chamberlain for Mr. Balfour 
be urged or defended? When it is remembered that Mr. 
Chamberlain has for ten years served with perfect amity and 
loyalty under Mr. Balfour, and that Mr. Chamberlain has 
expressly declared his continued willingness to do so, the sug- 
gestion of this substitution seems to be outside the range of 
practical politics. It is well known that there exists between 
these two statesmen, to a marked extent, a warm mutual regard 
and confidence. It is believed that, so far from there being any 
rivalry between them or any clashing of discordant natures, they 
are closely in touch on the largest questions of public policy, and 
that not infrequently they have fought together in the Cabinet 
against weaker and more timorous colleagues. At the Colonial 
Office Mr. Chamberlain will for years to come have a work to do, 
which must give him a notable place in the history of Great, and 
of Greater, Britain. His general power and influence in the 
Cabinet must always be unique. With Mr. Balfour as Prime 
Minister and Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary the nation 
will have the two ablest Unionist statesmen in the places for 
which they are specially fitted, and in which they will be able to 
accomplish the best work. 

C. A, WHITMORE. 
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IF the question were asked who ought to be the two happiest 
men in France at the present moment, nine times out of ten 
the answer would be President Loubet and his Prime Minister, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. They have succeeded in laying the Dreyfus 
spectre ; they have muzzled the religious congregations ; they have 
scored heavily in the recent elections for the Councils-General, and 
to crown their triumph they have achieved a brilliant coup de 
thédtre in the visit of the Czar and Czarina to France. Both solid 
and spectacular success have fallen to their lot, and if any two 
Frenchmen have reason to be on excellent terms with themselves 
surely it is they. 

Nevertheless, if we could get behind their serene appearances we 
might find a shadow or two. Their horizon, bright as it seems, is 
not wholly free from clouds. That incident at Constantinople, 
which has been so studiously kept in the background lest it 
should mar the imperial festivities, may very easily develop inter- 
national complications. In conjunction with other disagreeable 
incidents which are happening almost daily in the Balkan 
peninsula, it may reopen the question of the Near East in a 
way that will be much less convenient for France than for her 
imperial ally. If it should call for any fighting or even for 
military preparations on the part of the “friendly and allied 
nations,” we need hardly say which of them would have to 
find the money. From the first announcement of the Czar’s 
visit it has been shrewdly suspected that there was a financial 
bait to it. Russian statesmen are never without some new 
move to be financed, and they are least of all likely to be with- 
out one in the present nervous state of international affairs. 
Both in the Near East and the Far East they have opportunities 
for an adventurous policy to which ncthing is wanting but an 
obliging banker. 

It is precisely this prospect which qualifies the patriotic joy of 
President Loubet and his Ministers, They are not in very smooth 
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financial water themselves just now, and if they had nothing 
but their own budget to take care of they might find it difficult 
enough to balance at the end of the fiscal year. To have 
another Russian loan imposed on them when they are likely 
to have a big deficit to meet themselves is certainly hard, but 
glory has to be paid for in diplomacy as well as in war. 
There are ironies in the situation which will, no doubt, be 
duly impressed on them. Not the least cutting is to be found 
in the fact that Russia, the importunate borrower, claims by her 
treasury returns to be much more prosperous than France, the 
reluctant lender. How much faith M. Caillaux, the French 
Minister of Finance, may place in these returns we hesitate to guess, 
but if he has any belief in them at all they must excite some envy 
in his breast. 

In the semi-official organ of the French Treasury, the Bulletin 
de Statistique et de Législation Comparée, much valuable informa- 
tion is published as to the public finance of other countries. As 
a delicate compliment to the Grand Alliance, copious extracts are 
made from the reports of the Russian Treasury, in which, as is well 
known, all the budgets show bountiful surpluses. The smallest 
of them are magnificent beside the few thousand francs which was 
all M. Caillaux expected to have over at the end of his current 
year. And even that infinitesimal surplus is to be a sore dis- 
appointment to him, for as far as he has gone he has realised 
only heavy deficits. From the Russian point of view, the July 
number of the Bulletin de Statistique of the Finance Ministry has 
a sardonic interest. On one page is set out a long catalogue 
of M. Witte’s mystical savings for eight years back— 1892, 
62 million roubles; 1893, 693? millions; 1894, 69$ millions ; 
1895, 254 millions; 1896, 1} million; 1897, 42} millions; 1898, 
49 millions ; and 1899, 84? millions—and on another M. Caillaux 
makes a comparatively dismal exhibit of his own revenues. 

In France, every important branch of the national income 
appears to be retrograding. Not only does it fall seriously short 
of the Minister’s neatly balanced estimates, but it is still farther 
behind the actual results of last year. For example, the registra- 
tion taxes, which comprise duties on transfer of real and personal 
property, on mortgages, contracts and other judicial acts, yielded 
in the month of June only 44 million francs in place of 47,392,000 
budgeted for—a shortage of nearly three and a half million francs 
in a single month. Compared with the actual receipts for June 
1900 there was a deficit of not far from six million francs (5,901,500 
francs). . 

“Contributions Indirectes,” a very large group, including 
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wine, spirit and beer duties, licences, taxes on railway, tramway 
and omnibus tickets, playing cards, gold and silver plate, &c., 
were even more disappointing. Their total for the month of June 
—42,500,000 francs—was 12,168,000 francs below their yield in 
1900, and nearly three million francs (2,837,600) short of the 
estimate. Salt and sugar, which are placed in a fiscal group 
by themselves, repeat the same story of decline. They produced 


in June 1900 over 20 million francs (20,229,000), and their. 


estimated monthly yield for this year was 21,660,000, but the 
actual receipts were only 15} millions (15,530,000 francs). The 
deficit, as compared with last year, was thus 4,699,000 francs, 
and in relation to this year’s estimate it was 6,136,000 francs. 
“Government monopolies,’ which in normal circumstances 
should have a continuous growth, shared in the general reaction, 
having fallen 659,200 francs from the level of last year, and 
821,900 francs below official expectations for the current year. 

The most surprising decrease of all is in the customs duties. 
Imports have declined, it is true, but the Treasury has suffered 
a good deal more than the importers. Its customs receipts shrank 
in June last from 34,620,000 francs, the corresponding total of 
1900, to 30,260,000 francs, a loss of 4,360,000 francs, or about 
I2 per cent. The shortage on the estimate for the current 
year was almost identical—namely, 4,404,000 francs. The 
ultimate result of the month’s revenue, as a whole, was a 
deficit of 273 million francs (27,673,600), compared with June 
1goo, and of 16,383,500 francs on what had been budgeted 
for. In other words, the Finance Minister was 7 per cent. out 
in his estimates and 11} per cent. behind his last year’s revenue. 
To the obvious objection that one month does not make a 
financial year, much less a decisive period of national history, 
there is the unfortunate reply that last June was only a sample 
of many similar months. We selected it simply because of 
its significant juxtaposition with the Russian returns above 
described, which, superficially at least, make so much better 
a showing. 

Right along through the current fiscal year the French 
revenue receipts have been more or less of the same character. 
For the six months ended June 30 the shortage on the estimates 
was nearly 50 million francs (49,425,200), and on the corresponding 
half of 1900 it was nearly 70 millions (69,493,800). A short sum- 
mary of the chief branches of revenue will show how general the 
retrogression has been : 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS, First HALF-YEAR. 


1900 1901 
Registration . - 283,957,000 273:470,500 
Stamps . 86,097,000 85,135,500 
Bourse fax . a 3,902,500 3,382,500 
Income-tax on movables. 41,673,300 43,853,500 
Customs + 220,518,000 190,354,000 
Indirect taxes 310,165,000 290,128,000 
Salt and sugar 88,795,000 79,763,000 
Monopolies 3451514,400 3451373300 
State domain. . 9,511,500 11,173,000 
Miscellaneous 25,208,700 23,015,500 
Francs 1,415,142,600 +» 1,345,648,800 


Neither has the second half of the year begun very well for 
M. Caillaux. The preliminary abstract of the July returns shows 
a further shrinkage of over 20 million francs (20,006,600), as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. Only four 
branches of revenue have increased, and, with one exception, all 
the increases are merely nominal. The Post Office yielded an 
additional 1,042,700 francs, stamps 358,000, the income-tax on 
movables 280,500, and the monopolies 530,000, against which had 
to be set a series of important decreases—three of them decidedly 
serious. Registration duties had lost on the month 8,914,000 
francs, indirect taxes 5,966,000, and the sugar duties 5,766,000. 
In addition the customs duties were 114,700 francs short, and 
telegraphs and telephones 437,800 francs. On the seven months 
the net deficit is almost go million francs (89,500,400), a sum 
exceeding three and a half millions sterling. In round figures the 
revenue of the Republic is running behind last year at the rate of 
half a million sterling per month. 

A financial relapse of this sort must be embarrassing to any 
Government, and it has happened very inopportunely for the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. Apart fromthe possible demands 
of a spirited foreign policy under Russian leadership, it is dis- 
tinctly vexatious, and may well cause anxiety at the Elysée. A 
budget which starts with a credit balance of less than a quarter 
million francs allows itself very little margin for contingencies. 
Doubtless the quarter million and a good many millions more 
were swept away in the Chamber of Deputies by supplementary 
credits. Reductions of the expenditure voted are scarcely to be 
hoped for. The present tendency in France, as among the rest of 
the Great Powers, is just the other way. M..Caillaux may have a 
few windfalls, or he may ferret out some more “exceptional 
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resources” before the end of the fiscal year, but that part of his 
budget work was done pretty thoroughly at the outset. He went so 
far afield in search of treasure trove which might have been over- 
looked by his predecessors, as to take over from the Caisse des 
Dépots et Consignations all the unclaimed deposits of more than 
thirty years’ standing. This furnished him with the 10 million 
francs which he needed to fill up the last gap in his budget. It 
enabled him to emerge triumphantly with a paper surplus of afew 
thousand pounds. Little did he and his fellow-Ministers suspect 
that they would find themselves in course of the fiscal year about 
a hundred million francs removed from a real surplus. 

M. Caillaux himself takes things calmly ; much more so, per- 
haps, than his chief. He appears to be an optimist of the first 
water, like some of our own self-complacent statesmen. In an 
after-dinner speech at Mamers last May, calmly ignoring the 
deficits that were piling up month by month, he portrayed the 
financial situation in the rosiest colours. The “ exercise” of 1898 
had, he said, been closed with a considerable surplus. “That of 
1899, in the administration of which I have,” he said, “borne a 
considerable share, showed a balance of 60 million francs. 
Without knowing the actual results of the ‘exercise’ of 1900, I 
believe I can affirm that, when we have been paid the indemnity 
which we count on to recoup us for recent events in the Far 
East, it will also present a notable surplus. And if the ‘exercise’ of 
1901 should yield results less favourable, as far as can be at 
present foreseen, the eventual deficit, which for my part I am 
endeavouring to strictly limit, will be only a break in the sur- 
pluses which have enabled us to reduce our debt. If we go back 
for ten years, to the budget of 1891 for example, we may remark 
that since then all the expenses which used to be outside the 
budget have been brought into it. Far from augmenting, our 
public debt has diminished, and finally there have been no new 
taxes created. That is why I was able to say in the preface to the 
budget of 1902 that alone among the great peoples of Europe 
France had been able to support the charges of an armed peace 
without adding to her debt or creating new taxes.” 

When one blows his own trumpet he should give forth no 
uncertain sound. M. Caillaux evidently has a strong sense of the 
value of that maxim. He pays more regard to it than to the 
details of a prosaic accuracy. He was at once. taken to task for 
his Mamers speech by critics of another complexion, who prefer 
accuracy to after-dinner effect. In a caustic reply, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu proved that the Finance Minister’s reforms and improve- 
ments were for the most part a change of names and not of 
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things. There was still, he affirmed, from 80 to too million 
francs a-year of expenditure outside of the budget. If nothing 
had been added to the public debt of late years it was only 
because other devices—annuities, for instance—had been resorted 
to for postponing liabilities. As regards new taxes, it might be 
technically true that for several years there had been no im- 
portant tax established, but every year there had been small 
imposts smuggled in, the aggregate of which was very considerable. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu instanced several taxes which had been 
thus levelled up by a side-wind. In the new law of successions, 
one of the principal measures of last year, the scale of duties had 
been so manipulated as to yield 10 million francs a-year extra ; 
at least, that much was expected from it, but the increase comes 
very slowly. See, again, what had been done with the stamp on 
foreign securities. Originally a trifle of 15 centimes per I0o 
francs, it had been raised by a couple of quiet operations to 
1 franc per 100. During the same period a similar attention paid 
to the obligations of the City of Paris and the Crédit Foncier had 
doubled their tax, raising it from 4 to 8 per cent. 

By-and-by, when we have to consider the tax-bearing capacity 
of the French people and the margin which the Government 
may still have to draw upon, it will be seen how far from trivial 
are the above surtaxes. To conclude first with M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, he admitted, in a qualified form, the Finance Minister’s 
alleged amelioration of the Treasury since 1891. He would not, 
however, allow the present Government much credit for it. 
Between 1893 and 1900, that is, mainly under the predecessors 
of M. Caillaux, there had been some beneficial changes in the 
budget. Thanks to more vigilant administration both by the 
Government and the guaranteed railways, the annual charge of 
the guarantees had been reduced by a hundred million francs or 
more. In the second place, the extravagant colonial policy of 
the Tonkin days had been bridled; and, thirdly, the more 
energetic spirit that had been infused into the national industry 
had stimulated imports and along with them the customs 
revenue. 

Up toacertain period the national finance had been favourably 
influenced by these three movements. From 1898 to 1900 the 
situation might, according to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, be considered 
passable, but since then it has become less satisfactory. The 
immediate past, he says, inspires little enthusiasm, and the future 
fills him with disquietude. He foresees trouble, financial and 
otherwise, in the socialistic proclivities of the Ministry. Their 
Old-Age Pensions Bill, their interference in labour disputes, 
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invariably on the side of the labourer, and the kindred bias they 
show in dealing with the guaranteed railways, all threaten future 
danger to the budget. If they continue in this course there may, 
in M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s opinion, be a speedy return to the finan- 
cial conditions of 1890-93, when the interest on the guaranteed 
railways absorbed from 80 to go million francs a year. 

In France, as in England, there are two opposite camps of 
financial experts. The French have their official and semi-official 
optimists—we should say a superabundance of them. The 
Finance Minister himself leaves Sir Michael Hicks-Beach a long 
way behind him on that tack. In his henchman, M. Alfred 
Neymarck, he has a French Sir Robert Giffen. What, for want 
of a better name, may be called the pessimists, are a smaller and 
more select body. The Chairman of the Budget Committee of 
1901, M. Guillan, may be considered their official leader, while 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu pursues a middle course. He is more anti- 
socialist than anti-optimist, though he is not a little of both. 

It is an awkward point for the Finance Minister, and one 
which contrasts strongly with his optimism at Mamers, that last 
February, on the eve of the budget being voted, M. Guillan pre- 
sented a supplementary report warning the Chamber that the 
balance arranged by the Finance Minister might prove fictitious 
and delusive—which is exactly what it has done. “This 
equilibrium,” said M. Guillan, “has been obtained only by resort- 
ing to exceptional resources which cannot be counted upon in 
subsequent years, especially in view of the fact that the present 
expenditure is likely to be permanent and even to increase in the 
future, while the yield from taxes may be expected to decrease 
owing to the industrial and commercial crisis that is setting in.” 

Fortunately for France, there are in this case Frenchmen of 
courage and intelligence to give her timely warning. She need 
not, as in the Dreyfus affair, drift to the brink of a precipice 
before she sees her danger. Moreover, she has the consolation 
this time of not standing alone. Her financial predicament is not 
entirely peculiar to herself. It is a European complaint in which 
her allies and her rivals all share more or less. With all of them 
the supreme question of the day, if they did but know it, is the 
economic question how much more taxation the resources of the 
various nations will be able to stand. Our fathers and grand- 
fathers had an idea that national wealth was growing so fast the 
tax-gatherer could never overtake it, however hard he might try. 
Recently the tax-gatherer has been trying his hardest, and with 
greater success than many of us like to acknowledge. Even 
financial optimists are no longer quite so confident as they used 
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to be, that there is no practical limit to the fiscal endurance of a 
well-governed State. 

The present episode in the fiscal experience of France has 
possibly come as a hint to Finance Ministers and tax-gatherers at 
large that no nation, however wealthy and industrious, has a 
bottomless purse of Fortunatus from which taxes may be drawn 
ad libitum. It may further remind us that the airy fabrics of 
statistical wealth conjured up by theoretical economists are no 
safe guide to the bona fide taxable resources of a country. The 
difficulty in which France finds herself to-day may be Germany’s 
difficulty to-morrow and ours another day. Even the Americans, 
with their billion dollar trusts and their 60 per cent. import duties, 
may not be permanently beyonditsreach. The possibility should 
be present to every statesman’s mind of public expenditure 
reaching the maximum of endurable taxation. 

We do not suggest that France has already reached such a 
point. Striking as the sudden decline in her public revenues may 
be, it furnishes slender data for so sweeping a generalisation. But 
the idea may be put forward as a clue worth following in the 
circumstances. To begin with, there is the undeniable and, to 
political economists, the familiar fact that French taxes as a rule 
representa large percentage of the value of the subjects on which 
they are levied. The import duties collected in the first half of 
the current year, greatly reduced as they were from last year, 
averaged 8 per cent. of the declared value of the gross imports 
both free and dutiable. The respective totals were 190,354,000 
francs and 2,429,474,000 francs. Those of the first half of 1900 
were 220,518,000 francs and 2,498,184,000 francs, making 8°8 per 
cent. of taxation all round. For the United Kingdom the ratio 
of customs duties to gross imports is in normal years about 4 per 
cent. All foreign goods consumed in France thus pay to the 
Exchequer fully double what is levied on foreign goods con- 
sumed in this country. To that extent they are necessarily 
dearer. 

That imported articles of all kinds should be considerably 
dearer in France than in England is perfectly natural. There 
are various reasons for it apart from a more exacting customs 
tariff. But per contra Frenchmen ought to have a compensating 
advantage over us in home-grown produce. The conditions 
there appear at first sight to be all in their favour. The results, 
however, are not, but very much the contrary. Though France 
supplies us with a large portion of our imported sugar, dairy 
produce and kindred commodities, her own consumers derive 
no benefit from that. It is rather against them, as the more of 
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such produce there is exported the higher they have to pay for 
what is left at home. 

This may be partly caused by less efficient methods of dis- 
tribution, but heavier taxation has also a great deal to do 
with it. If we were to take our excise duties and laboriously 
hunt up all their counterparts in the French fiscal system, we 
should probably be startled by the extreme length to which 
this class of impost has been carried in France. In our last 
normal year—that ended in March rg00—our excise duties 
yielded £37,829,000, made up of beer and spirits £33,395,000, 
trade licences £4,106,000, and railway passengers £328,000. 
The corresponding taxes in France are spread over half-a-dozen 
chapters of the budget. Without attempting to make a minute 
inventory of them we obtain the following interesting comparisons. 
The figures are drawn chiefly from Mr. Herbert’s analysis of the 
French budget for the current year (1901). 

Against our £33,395,000 of beer and spirit duties France has to 
set only £19,200,000 for wines, spirits and beer, but she levies 
£8,000,000 on sugar made in France or French colonies, and 
nearly half a million sterling on home-made salt. Minor taxes 
on playing-cards and other special articles will increase the 
amount by another million. We arrive thus at £28,700,000 of 
national taxation on home produce, to which has to be added 
in round numbers {10,000,000 of octroi duties. Under this 
heading we have thus £38,700,000 of French taxation against 
our £33,395,000. Our modest £328,000 of railway passenger 
duty is offset in France by £2,360,000 of transportation duties 
which extend to goods as well as passengers, and include tramway 
and omnibus lines along with railways. Our £4,106,000 of licence 
duties are completely overshadowed by the French “ patentes ” 
or trade licences, from which {5,365,300 is expected during the 
current year, besides which £1,449,680 is separately levied for 
liquor and other special licences. The French licence-tax yields 
in all £6,814,980, or fully 60 per cent. more than ours. 

To say nothing of tobacco and match monopolies, which, of 
course, mean dear matches and tobacco, the French equivalents 
for our excise duties aggregate £47,870,000 a year, or about 
to millions more than our own. Setting aside the octrois, the 
two totals would be very near each other. The actual difference 
in the cost of provisions in the two countries is, however, very 
much greater than the respective scales of taxation will account for. 
This fact is being borne in on the French people, and has of 
late engaged the attention both of economists and scientists, In 
connection with the discussion on old-age pensions the Revue 
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Scientifique drew a remarkable contrast between the conditions of 
the working classes in France and England. The conclusion of 
the writer was that the working classes in Paris, though they have 
about the same wages as are paid in London, are not nearly so 
well fed as London workmen. Their provisions, he alleged, are 
taxed at least 50 per cent. of their value, and the cost of living is 
correspondingly high. In illustration of this he quotes a few 
comparative prices of staple articles of food in the two cities : 


London Paris 

Francs Francs 
Leg of mutton per kilog. . . . 2 3 
Rump steak * Set oe 2.60 oa 3.20 
Butter Pa i eo 2.40 wae 4 
Cocoa ns - 2 x 1.60 “a 7.50 
Tea “ = 2h 3.20 eee 12 


Direct taxes are not only more numerous in France than in 
England, but the more important of them are as a rule heavier. 
This much may be inferred from one or two examples of them 
which have already been given incidentally. The tendency ofiall 
recent changes is to increase this disparity, and in the new sche- 
dule of death duties it has become very notable. Mr. Michael 
Herbert reproduces in his official report on the Budget Law of 1go1 
that section of it relating to the new succession duties. Sir William 
Harcourt has, no doubt, already read it with grim satisfaction at 
the thought that it puts his scheme of 1894 quite out of date, and 
opens up to the next radical Chancellor of the Exchequer a long 
vista of further tribute. 

One advantage over our own we may concede to the French 
death duties—they are simpler and easier to understand. They 
are not split up, like ours, into estate, succession, and legacy duties, 
but are levied asa single tax. They resemble ours, however, in 
having two scales of graduation—one for the degree of relation- 
ship and the other for money value. Previous to the recent 
change there was but one scale, that of affinity. It ranged from 
1} per cent. in the direct line to 11} per cent. between strangers. 
Now each degree of affinity has a second graduation according to 
the value of the estate. The practical effect has been to raise 
enormously the levy on all estates above the smallest. Even at 
the lowest end of the scale very little mercy isshown. No exemp- 
tion whatever is allowed. From estates of one franc upward 
liability is universal. Up to 2000 francs the duty ranges from 
I per cent. in the direct line to 15 per cent. between strangers. 
Between 2000 and 10,000 francs it is 1} per cent. to 154 percent. ; 
between 10,000 and 50,000 francs 14 to 16 per cent.; between 
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50,000 and 100,000 francs 1} to 16} per cent. Then it rises by 
steps of one half per cent. to 250,000 francs, 500,000 francs, and 
a million. 

On all estates over a million francs the sumptuary scale begins 
at 2} per cent. in the direct line and rises to 18} per cent. between 
strangers. Our triple rates do not admit of very exact comparison 
with the French duties, but confusing details may be avoided by 
taking two typical examples—a large estate and a small one. On 
one of a million francs, or £40,000, the comparison would be as 
follows : 


English French 
1. Indirectline . . . 5}percent. ... 2} percent. 
2. Husband or wife . . 44% 5 ee is 
3. Brothers and sisters . 7} ” os 2 a 
4. Unclesandaunts . . 9} ” co 2h - 
5. Grand-uncles &-aunts 104 ‘s .. «65h a 
ee ” .. =6184 rn 


The English rates have been obtained by adding to the estate 
duty of 43 per cent. the succession duties for each degree of 
affinity from 1} to 10 per cent. Now we take a small estate of, 
say, £5000, on which English estate duty will be 2 per cent., and 
succession duties from 1 to 10 per cent. according to degree of 
affinity. It would compare thus with a similar estate in France : 


English French 
1. Indirectline .. . 3percent. _... 2 per cent. 
2. Husband or wife . . 2 * bes 53 ” 
3. Brothers and sisters . 5 re ... 04 ‘s 
4. Unclesandaunts . . 7 Ps — * 
5. Grand-uncles&-aunts 8 on Se | 6 ss 
©. Strangers. . . . . I2 - wi, ES 


M. Caillaux has had none of Sir William Harcourt’s luck in the 
launching of his socialist death duties. No shoal of Kaffir mil- 
lionaires has tumbled into his net at the first cast. On the 
contrary, death would almost seem to have owed him a grudge, 
and to be gratifying it by giving French millionaires a few years’ 
grace. Very few of them can have been brought into account in the 
first half of this year, for succession duties, instead of increasing 
under the sumptuary scale, appear to be on the decline. Their 
total yield for the six months was only 93,212,000 francs, against 
103,967,900 francs in the first half of last year. The Paris Exhi- 
bition was apparently harder on millionaires than the socialist 
finance of the Waldeck-Rousseau Government. True, the budget 
law did not come into operation till the end of February, and the 
graduated death duties may not have got into their swing yet, but 
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so far they must have sadly disappointed the financial reformers 
who counted on their coining dead men’s shoes into gold. 

That, however, is no affair of ours at present. What we are 
now concerned with is the rapid progress that is being made in 
France toward the exhaustion of all the normal sources of public 
revenue. We say this in no pharisaic spirit, for our own financial 
situation is not so brilliant as to entitle us to moralise at the 
expense of our neighbours. We have advanced a long way on 
the path which has led France into her present plight. A reso- 
lute effort will be needed as soon as our war in South Africa is 
over to bring ourselves back to sound finance and rational 
budgets ; otherwise it may one day have to be said of us as a 
distinguished French economist recently said of his own country, 
“That France thirty years after the war of 1870 should still be 
labouring under three-fourths of the taxes that were imposed on 
her to pay for the war, and that the capital of our public debt, far 
from having diminished since 1876 or 1877, when all the expenses 
of the war were liquidated and our war material was recon- 
structed, should be increased by several milliards, no one will ever 
persuade us to regard as a subject of satisfaction.” 

The brilliant surpluses conjured up by the Finance Minister 
are indeed hard to reconcile with the fact that, until quite lately, the 
public debt was almost as continuous in its increase as the public 
expenditure. M. Caillaux must have some device of his own for 
producing surpluses to order, as none of the other authorities, 
official or non-official, bear out his optimist retrospect. M. Théry, 
the editor of the Economiste Européen, has summarised all the 
budgets from 1875 to 1899 included, and, strange to say, every one | 
of them has an actual deficit set against it. True, the deficits 
have of late years been very much reduced from their former 
level. Between 1878 and 1885 they were seldom less than 
20 millions sterling, and in the two worst years, 1882 and 1883, 
they were 32 millions and 314 millions respectively. Beside 
totals like these the 3 millions sterling of 1898 and the 
2} millions of 1899 might, to a Minister like M. Caillaux, seem 
trifles which could be ignored. But how he contrived to 
convert them into surpluses of similar amount is a more 
puzzling question. 

It is no new thing for public accounts to admit of being read 
in a variety of ways. There may be a possible method of recon- 
ciling the surpluses of M. Caillaux with the actual deficits of 
M. Théry, but happily it is not our business to discover it. Suffi- 
cient for us is the selection of plain definite facts as to the existing 
situation which Mr. Herbert presents in his report. One is that 
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the public debt of France, on January 1, 1900, had reached the 
tremendous sum of 1200 millions sterling, of which about 80 
millions was floating debt. A second is that more than a fourth 
of the 1200 millions represented annual deficits which had been 
accumulating for twenty-five years. As a natural pendant to 
these there is a third fact, that parallel with the growth of the 
public debt the public expenditure had increased from 119 
millions sterling to 142 millions sterling per annum. 

The gravity of these facts, from a national point of view, lies in 
the fatality which seems to attend them. Ominous as they may 
be for the future of France, they cannot be materially modified 
by any conceivable means short of a complete revolution in the 
foreign policy of the Republic. They have grown up with a 
certain policy and become an integral part of it. They cannot 
be separated from it, for it is their master; and instead of relaxing 
its hold on them it is more likely to raise its demands on them 
year by year. Hard pressed as the taxpayers already were, and 
dearly as the Waldeck-Rousseau Government would have liked 
to give them some relief, additional expenditure to the amount of 
£2,341,780 had to be provided for in the budget of 1901. In the 
first edition of the budget of 1902, which is still before the 
Chamber of Deputies, another million sterling extra is asked to 
start with. Before the last word is said about it that million will 
probably have grown to two or three. 


W. R. LAWSON. 


De nator cia 


“BOSS” PLATT 


FAR different from the circumstances which conspired to make 
Mr. Croker “boss” * were those which surrounded Thomas C. 
Platt. The careers of each present little or no similarity, except 
it be in their dogged insistent aims, their successful attainment to 
the respective parts they occupy, and their common concern for 
‘‘machine” rule to register their wishes. 

Born in Omego, Tioga County, N.Y., July 15, 1833, Mr. Platt 
received an academic education in his native place, and then 
entered Yale College. Ill-health obliged him to abandon his 
studies in his junior years. Returning to Omego he engaged in 
the drug store business. 

In many small towns where the saloons are frowned upon, the 
drug store or the general store is the centre where men con- 
gregate and discuss politics and other questions. Mr. Platt’s 
strong bent for politics early displayed itself, and he became a 
person of considerable county influence. Never at any time in 
the history of the country, except in the campaigns of 1800 and 
1832, had politics risen to such a fever as in the years immediately 
succeeding the organisation of the Republican party. The new 
party was more than a mere political oracle; it was a creed, a 
religion of principle, which penetrated to the depths of men and 
aroused all the fervour of their natures. There were no per- 
functory issues, no dissimulating planks in the platform, no 
specious “ straddles” to insure the spoils of office. The ques- 
tions it raised shook the entire country, and carried with them 
the thunderings of the great conflict soon to come. 

In the whirl-of this new movement Mr. Platt entered public 
life, being elected Clerk of Tioga County in 1859; and he was 
re-elected in 1860 and 1861. For some years after this he 
engaged variously in business, and at one time was interested in 
the lumber industry in Michigan. But he never relaxed his 

* See “ Boss” Croker, by Gustavus Myers, in the September NaTionaL 
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interest in home politics. Where before his influence was 
confined to one county it was gradually extended to a series of 
counties. He was never accused of a lack of intense devotion to 
the Republican party, and his personal loyalty to his political 
friends was remarkable. One instance of this was his holding, in 
1870, the vote of Tioga County through a thousand ballots for 
Milo Goodrich, one of the Republican candidates for Congress. 
His fealty was recognised ; and, as he soon succeeded in over- 
shadowing every other man locally in political influence, he was 
elected to Congress in 1872 and re-elected in 1874. 

Roscoe Conkling was then the all-powerful and dominant 
political factor of the Republican party in New York State. 
A man of great ability and imperious presence, he was a born 
leader of men and an organiser of singular genius. He not only 
could make a superb oratorical effort in winning over an 
assemblage, and thus acquiring direct influence with the 
Republican masses who cared nothing for the “machine,” but 
his shrewd head and strong hand guided, through trustworthy 
lieutenants, the proceedings of primaries and conventions, thus 
controlling the bulk of the Republican State matters on the one 
hand and the “‘ machine” on the other. 

The Republican party had begun to lose the unifying influence 
of its early purposes and original principles. Two new factors 
were now at work. One was directed toward a reform in the 
policy of the administration and towards new issues ; the other 
sought by every means to strengthen the party organisation and 
maintain its hold upon the revenues and honours of the Govern- 
ment through the force of leadership and discipline and the 
employment of all the agencies of public service as a necessary 
means. 

Roscoe Conkling subscribed fully to the latter factor ; he was, 
in fact, one of its main promoters. He had a zealous assistant in 
Mr. Platt, who had attracted his attention. So well were Mr. 
Platt’s services appreciated, and his influence had so grown 
throughout the entire State, that from being a member of the 
Republican State Committee in 1875. he was chosen Chairman of 
the Republican State Convention held in Rochester in 1877. On 
the first day of the session, September 26, he made a speech 
chiefly remarkable for its fierce attack on the administration of 
President Hayes and its slurring references to civil service 
reform. Political opponents ascribed his hostility to Mr. Hayes 
to a refusal to make him Postmaster-General. Boasting of his 
part in practical politics, he stigmatised the question of civil 
service reform as one which “demagogues have magnified 
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into unseemly proportions,” and told of “hungry expectants 
of office” who stand on street corners “and shout the 
shibboleth,” as well as the independent journalist who “ daily 
blurts it in the face of a nauseated public.” 

In 1880 Mr. Platt was a quarantine commissioner, and in the 
campaign of that year was elected chairman of the Republican 
State Committee. As such he supervised the distribution of the 
State party fund, and was charged with using it to further his 
aspirations to be elected as United States senator by liberally 
assisting candidates for the Legislature. Certainly when the 
Legislature met and began balloting early in 1881 for United 
States senator he had a devoted following. The balloting was 
by no means a pre-arranged affair. He had a strong opponent 
in Richard Cromley; and for many days the balloting went on. 
His two principal lieutenants in urging his election in the lobby 
were Louis (“Lou”) F, Payn and ex-Senator Norris Winslow. 

If a man in private life is to be judged by his companions so it 
is reasonable to judge one in political life by his immediate asso- 
ciates. Mr. Payn and Mr. Winslow both had the most unsavoury 
reputations. In 1868 a Bill was introduced in the Legislature to 
legalise certain over issues of stock of the Hudson River Railroad 
Company, the New York Central Railroad Company, and the Erie 
Railroad Company—over issues as to the legality of which there 
existed the gravest doubts. The scandal attending the passage of 
this Bill was such that the Senate virtuously appointed a select 
committee to investigate. This committee later reported (Senate 
Documents, 1869, Document No. 52) that the sum of $500,000 had 
been corruptly used to further the success of the measure. The 
committee reported, among other things, that Louis F. Payne 
(it spelled his name with a final e), then a harbour master at 
New York without apparent influence, had called upon Jay 
Gould and Henry Thompson and secured $5000 from each on 
the pretence that with that sum he could secure a certain 
senator’s vote. Norris Winslow was mentioned by Tweed in his 
testimony in 1877 (Documents of the Board of Aldermen, 1877, 
Part II., Document No. 8, pp. 84-92) as the Republican State 
senator to whom he had given $200,000 to divide among himself 
and four fellow Republican senators for votes to pass the “Tweed 
Charter” of 1870. 

Mr. Payn and Mr. Winslow haunted the lobbies from day to 
day, outwardly making the canvass for Mr. Platt on the plea that 
he was free from corporation influences, although at this time he 
was President of the United States Express Company, of the 
Southern Central Railroad Company, and of the Tioga Manu- 
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facturing Company. This argument was directed mainly against 
the candidacy of Chauncey M. Depew. 

Mr. Platt’s election and his subsequent resignation with 
Roscoe Conkling from the United States Senate on May 16, 1881, 
form a tolerably well-known chapter in the political history of 
New York State. Their action was a result of their contest 
with President Garfield over Federal appointments in New York 
State, particularly over the selection of William H. Robertson 
to be collector of the port of New York. They were not 
merely chagrined at the choice of another candidate than their 
own. Their reasons were deeper. At that time the customs 
service was not under the more rigorous Civil Service Act 
of latter days. With the considerable machinery of the Custom 
House the collector had great power to influence primary 
meetings and often to control local conventions and determine 
nominations. For many decades the Custom House had been 
the pivotal point in the “local Republican machine”; hence 
neither Mr. Conkling nor Mr. Platt could look with complacency 
upon a movement which meant the undermining of their own 
“machine” and the substitution of another, most powerful 
under the patronage of President Garfield who, in turn, 
mustered on his side a majority in the United States Senate. 

When they resigned, Mr. Conkling and Mr. Platt expected a 
certain re-election and a consequent rebuke to the President. It 
was Mr. Conkling, however, who was looked upon as the domi- 
nant figure ; his great abilities and influence were respected, while 
Mr. Platt was regarded merely as a sort of political mannikin to 
be moved by the senior senator at will. 

For once in his life Roscoe Conkling had miscalculated the 
drift of public opinion. Moreover, he soon found that there was 
little sentiment in practical politics; he no longer had any 
Federal appointments to bestow. All his personal efforts and 
those of Mr. Platt, seconded by the lobbying of “Lou” Payn 
and Norris Winslow, were unavailing. Republican meetings 
throughout the State declared for the administration, and the 
little band of “stalwart” legislators—supporters of Mr. Conkling 
—were unable to make headway. Finally, after seven weeks of 
balloting, Mr. Platt withdrew, and on July 16, 1881, Warner 
Miller was elected to succeed him. Six days later Elbridge G. 
Lapham was elected as the successor of Mr. Conkling. 

The latter retired from politics to make a fortune in the prac- 
tice of law. Mr. Platt, who had beena political dwarf beside Mr. 
Conkling, was relegated to private life amid expressions of con- 
tempt from his own party’s meetings and newspapers, 
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Seldom has a politician been forced out of the political arena 
so utterly discredited and so ingloriously as Mr. Platt was in 1881. 
Nobody ever expected to see him regain even a vestige of power, 
but they did not know him. 

Mr. Platt set about at once to rehabilitate himself. As head of 
the United States Express Company he was not only a commer- 
cial factor, but was in a position to grant favours to rural editors, 
politicians, and legislators in those counties through which the 
Erie Railroad passes. He needed, however, a political post to 
keep himself before the public and secure an active political 
following. This he obtained in his appointment by Governor 
Cornell as Quarantine Commissioner. To prove that he had 
recovered his grip on his home district, Mr. Platt, by much wire- 
pulling, induced Tioga County to elect him a delegate to the 
State Conventions. The overwhelming defeat of Folger by nearly 
200,000 majority, left the Republican party in the State dispirited 
and generally leaderless; and the despondency was deepened by 
Cleveland’s election as President in 1884. There was now no 
Republican, Federal, or State patronage to give away, and the 
“machine” grew somewhat anzmic. 

Mr. Platt saw his opportunity. While other and more influential 
local leaders were indolent, callous, or too inexpert to understand 
political methods, Mr. Platt was phenomenally active. As the 
head of a large business concern none could charge him with 
being a professional politician in the sense of politics being his 
sole occupation. Hence he could pose admirably as one ani- 
mated to obtain the success of the principles of the Republican 
party through party organisation. A literary bureau was kept 
constantly in operation ; the rural press would teem with lauda- 
tory references to Mr. Platt’s party zeal, and these would be 
copied into some of the great metropolitan papers, apparently as 
an expression of their own opinions. Anonymous epistolary 
attacks on Mr. Platt also appeared in the independent and demo- 
cratic newspapers. All these heightened the public impression 
that Mr. Platt was a person of the greatest importance and 
influence; that he had more than regained the power he had 
lost in 1881. By 1887 he was described by journals violently 
opposed to him as “the new leader of the Republican party.” 

Now corporations had long found it convenient, on the plan 
of Jay Gould—“I contribute to the Republicans in a Republican 
county, and to the Democrats in a Democratic county ”—to 
contribute liberally to the party organisation. It constituted a 
sort of tacit security against hostile legislation—an implied pledge 
that favours sought would not be denied. Mr. Platt, if he would, 
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could give some interesting and exact information as to the 
generous party appreciation of Jay Gould, the Vanderbilts, and a 
host of other men of large corporate interests then, and since 
then. 

These huge campaign funds enabled Mr. Platt to assist candi- 
dates for the State Legislature in the most liberal manner. No 
one has ever charged him with stinting in this respect. A poor 
Republican candidate for the Assembly or Senate could be sure 
of sufficient financial help to guarantee his campaign expenses. 
Thus legislators came to look up to Mr. Platt as the source of 
benefactions ; their gratitude was mixed with a fear that, having 
elevated them, he could also destroy their political careers. 

For his power had extended far deeper than helping needy 
candidates. The same distribution of the campaign funds which 
has given Mr. Platt an influence over most Republican members 
of the New York Legislature that amounts to a control has placed 
under obligations to him the local leaders, many of whom are 
indebted to him for their political careers. Through the sub- 
leaders he controls the primaries, the election of delegates to the 
conventions, and the conventions. He keeps in touch constantly 
with every phase of city and rural Republican politics. Patron- 
age, that is to say, the awarding of office, is considered almost 
solely in the light of choosing men who will carry out his wishes 
and strengthen the organisation under him, though, at times, he 
astutely bows to public sentiment, as instanced by the nomi- 
nation of Theodore Roosevelt for Governor several years ago. 
The Republican organisation responds to his slightest touch. 
Any office-holder or committeeman rousing his disfavour is 
sometimes summarily and sometimes gradually—according to 
policy—shorn of office by the power that controls the organisa- 
tion from the primaries up. Governor Black thought his office 
gave him considerable power and prestige; but when he 
attempted to secure a re-nomination in the face of Mr. Platt’s 
opposition and Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity he failed ridiculously, 
as one other Governor had failed before him when purely 
“machine ” nominations were made. 

Another potent factor, as has been pointed out, in the making 
of Mr. Platt as “boss” has been the Press, especially the rural 
Press. As it helped him to secure the prestige of leadership, so 
now does it support him in holding the substance. Its pro- 
prietors and editors are rewarded in various ways—by offices, 
contracts of various kinds, including advertising, and favours of 
all conceivable kinds. This constant stream of eulogy of Mr. 
Platt has had its effect. The independent thinkers regard Mr. 
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Platt as a far more sinister figure in politics than Mr. Croker ; 
yet in the rural districts there is a conscious belief that Mr. Platt 
is a good and much-abused man, and that the discipline he 
enforces is necessary for the welfare of the party and its 
organisation. 

The making of Mr. Platt as “boss” has been described 
here; the details of his latter-day career are too voluminous for 
this article. It can be well conceived with what feelings of 
gratulation he returned a few years ago a senator, with greater 
power than ever before, to that august body from which he 
emerged in 1881 an object of general ridicule and contempt. 


GUSTAVUS MYERS. 


THE PROSPECTS OF CATHOLICISM 


MuCcH has been lately written from a hostile point of view on the 
methods, aims, and actual working of the Roman Church. It is 
always possible—and, I suppose, always will be—to set forth in a 
dazzling light the reasons why Englishmen who loved their 
freedom, and men of science who remembered Galileo, should 
have refused to bend the knee before Popes and Congregations ; 
yet when the worst has been uttered, a student of history may be 
tempted to say in arrest of judgment: “ Tarry a little, there is 
something else.” Forces or elements in the past; necessary 
demands of more than one sort in the present; social, artistic, 
religious motives on a very great scale, forbid us to imagine that 
the epitaph of Catholicism will be engraven on its tomb during 
the twentieth century. It is still among the mightiest of this 
world’s kingdoms, and its borders have been widely extended 
since the French Revolution threatened to make an end of it 
altogether. 

I wish to estimate some of the causes in virtue of which it is 
destined not simply to survive but to flourish, and perhaps to 
rule, in a social state democratic by constitution, tolerant of all 
beliefs and unbeliefs by law, scientific in its great processes of 
industry, and subject to rapid developments, or crises, in its daily 
life. What we perceive at a first glance is eminently unfavour- 
able to the Roman Church. But, as we see at a second, not to 
that Church alone. The art and mystery of religion, whether as 
a profession or a creed, have come into such peril as never 
perhaps was since Europe accepted the Christian teaching. 
Dogma is fading from men’s minds; an apostasy from long- 
cherished ideals, marked by blank indifference to all preaching 
and the emptying of churches on Sunday, is noticeable in every 
large city on every continent. Women hold by religion ; men to 
an enormous extent do not. The ranks of the clergy are 
thinning. It is no longer a way of life which leads to renown or 
holds out prizes tempting enough to draw the most intellectual 
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or vigorous of the rising generation; and doubt on the one 
hand, a lack of prestige on the other, diminish the attraction it 
formerly exercised when the Church governed in partnership 
with the State. We are entering on a period of intense and 
convinced, yet largely unconscious, Secularism. 

By Secularism I mean Atheism in practice. It is much easier 
to forget God than to deny His existence; and these millions 
have forgotten or never knew Him. Their guide and philosopher 
is the social condition in which they were brought up; for they 
do not reason, they simply imitate. Quite unaware that their 
unbelief has all the momentum in it of an active disbelief, they 
would be astonished if they could see themselves in the looking- 
glass of modern philosophy, which yet might be their salvation. 
Such a looking-glass, clear and level, has been held up to the 
century by Professor Haeckel of Jena, in his Riddle of the 
Universe, a book worth reading because it proclaims with absolute 
frankness the secret many others would fold in silk and samite, 
of a doctrine by no means rare and probably on the increase.* 
Professor Haeckel assures us that religion has, at last, received 
its deathstroke from “science.” To sum up his conclusions 
without appearing rhetorical, is difficult; and rhetoric, on these 
solemn subjects, will sound hollow. But this much may be said, 
The Professor declares that, like Frederick II. of Prussia, he is a 
confirmed “atheist and thanatist ;” to his thinking, Nature has 
been proved to be a scheme of blind energies, of ceaseless trans- 
mutations, with no intellect guiding them, which proceed from 
zero to zero and back again. Providence is a myth. All things 
come to pass, indeed, by fixed mechanical necessity, or, as 
Goethe sings in oracular stanzas, by “great iron laws,” but still 
without purpose or design, and so strictly by chance. There is 
no substance called soul ; consciousness, a transient phenomenon, 
perishes with the body ; and belief in existence beyond the grave 
is a superstition. When death arrives all is over. In one word, 
the old ideals have become incredible as any fiction of Greeks or 
Hindoos. Their day is done. 

Were this frightful picture offered to thousands of modern 
men as their portrait, I do not see how they could fairly question 
its accuracy. ‘Atheists and thanatists” they are, without God 
in this world or hope in any other. But they would resent the 
sudden illumination. They do not want to know their own 
minds. When M. Brunetiére, taking this philosophy at its own 
valuation, defined it as “the bankruptcy of science,” there was a 


* The Riddle of the Universe. By Ernest Haeckel. English Translation. 
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loud outcry from the very school of which Professor Haeckel is 
a leading light. Yet surely, if science can teach no more than 
we learn from The Riddle of the Universe, bankrupt it is to the last 
farthing. A more absolute negative was never declared. It is 
the tabula rasa of religion, ethics, history, tradition, aspiration. 
No God, no soul, no conscience, no Hereafter—could any system 
approach nearer to the term we have called zero? It sweeps 
away all principles to let loose all instincts. “ But,” returns the 
Professor, “it leaves the social instinct, which is morality.” The 
social instinct of brutes, combining to kill and eat their feebler 
brethren! Or the instinct of apes with their five senses aflame ! 
The war of all against all, which a clearer-sighted man than 
Professor Haeckel, the atheist Hobbes, could reduce to civilised 
peace only by means of his “ Leviathan,” omnipotent tyranny ! 
Such are the dangers of an immoral and irreligious negation ; 
dangers most real and pressing, as the omens warn us, in 
London and in Paris, in New York and in Berlin, and wherever 
society has allowed certain safeguards to be weakened in the rush 
of competitive commerce or as a homage to the claims of over- 
weening “science.” For, it cannot be denied, the ethics which 
found themselves on a mere social instinct lead directly to the 
worship of wealth and pleasure; they abolish the Categorical 
Imperative and know not how to forbid with authority passions 
and desires that had better not be named here. Every lapse in 
thought from the Christian standard spells degradation for 
multitudes. But it spells misery too. The experiment of life, 
reduced to a play of molecular forces, does not correspond to 
the nature of things; it is a dream upon which reality is always 
breaking in, and the dreamer cannot sleep in peace. 

Hence the innumerable nightmares which weigh upon modern 
cities, and the more advanced their condition, so much the more 
do they breed these unpleasant phenomena. The American 
prides himself on his smartness ; but it is in his busiest market- 
place that spiritism, faith-healing, and impostures wilder than 
these, flourish exceedingly. In Paris of late years every con- 
ceivable superstition has found a home. Among ourselves, the 
temper which welcomed Neo-Buddhism is not extinct, and 
ridicule fails to kill the varieties of occult science. An unwhole- 
some mysticism spreads like a fungus over much recent 
literature ; and it will continue to spread so long as Professor 
Haeckel’s unbelief darkens the sky. Let it be granted that there 
is an eclipse of faith; who will expect from the abyss of 
nescience to see a fresh dawn travelling up towards the zenith ? 
These are tokens, not of health, but of a disease which is too 
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deeply seated for the stethoscope or scalpel of crude Materialism 
to reach it, still less to contribute towards its removal. 

Anarchy in thought, licence in conduct, severe opposition of 
class interests, and a growing melancholy which betrays itself in 
the shape of insanity or even suicide, cannot be deemed evidence 
either of truth conquering falsehood, or of progress moving on to 
a higher civilisation, We all go by our own experience, and few 
things have struck me more forcibly than the lack of discipline, 
the breaking up of character into uncertain impulse, which result 
from a hearty acceptance of teaching like Professor Haeckel’s. 
When I compare it with the “ Exercises” of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
it reads like the uncreating word which brings back chaos and 
repeals Divine Law. Thousands of years ago its fatal formula 
was discovered, “ Nothing is true, everything is permitted.” For 
observe, there can be no inviolable right where appetite is the 
rule and sanction of conduct. And what is the “ social instinct ” 
but appetite? To make a god of society was the Comtist delusion. 
It has not gained in persuasiveness since Nietzsche called 
humanity a herd—which truly they would be, and nothing more, 
did we not view them in the light of an ethics founded on eternal 
justice and appealing to self-evident intuitions of right and wrong. 
For want of such an acknowledged and objective standard, we 
are menaced by a fresh outbreak of barbarism, not from beneath 
but from above. We shall do well to bear in mind always that 
it was the French nobles, rather than the French people, who 
pulled down the oldest monarchy in Europe and made 1793 
inevitable. 

Society is in danger, and the disciples of an unbelieving science 
threaten it with destruction. However we regard the Christian 
creed, is it not manifest that its total disappearance, nay, its 
effective relegation to a secondary and private rank, would pro- 
duce changes in the social order as great as must ensue in the 
physical were the moon to lose its power over the tides ? Greater 
indeed, for the elements thus unchained would be antagonists by 
nature ; avarice, envy, lust, ambition, all conscious that their time 
was short, and that no Day of Judgment would follow. How 
avert so tremendous a catastrophe ? That is the question which 
rises to our lips on hearing of Socialist propaganda, Anarchist 
assassinations, free-will denied in the name of knowledge, virtue 
resolved into selfishness, and immortality derided as an impos- 
sible fiction. The Christian dogmas have been hitherto real and 
Operative beliefs. Take them away, and an immense vacuum is 
created, into the depths of which our ancient world must fall 
headlong, since by Christianity it was built and sustained. What, 
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then, ought to be done in the brief period which may yet be 
allowed us to withstand the secularist triumph ? 

Men whose character deserves sincere respect have answered, 
“Let us turn back to the New Testament and preach the Chris- 
tianity of Christ.” I say so too; but I cannot persuade myself 
that a living order of things is to be deduced from the pages of a 
book; or that an abstract Christ, the creation of literature, is 
really more thana phantom. The experiment of teaching religion 
from a book only has been tried, and has ended in disaster. We 
are looking on, in grief or exultation, at what has been truly 
called the passing of Protestantism. Private judgment exercised 
on the Bible is dissolving it apace, and may be reckoned among 
the chief causes of our present discontents. When the Puritan 
gives up his Bible, nay, when he begins to doubt of it, the ground 
on which he stands is shaken with earthquake, his religion leaves 
him, and he turns for comfort to making money on principles 
which it is hard to distinguish from the lowest form of Positivism. 
The Christ of the Gospel vanishes ; Mammon reigns in His stead. 
Is not that the lugubrious chronicle of New England? Puritan, 
Unitarian, Universalist—then company promoting and WallStreet 
as Jerusalem the Golden! It may be difficult, as one considers 
these things, not to fall into satire; but satire will not help us 
towards the spiritual restoration of which we are in search. 

Any power that aims at the revival of Christian faith under 
modern conditions must be independent, world-wide, super- 
natural, and in its general effect miraculous. From a merely 
human level it cannot raise mankind out of the slough into which 
Atheism has betrayed it. No department of State will be equal 
to such a task, for the State is this fallen society and itself needs 
redemption. Private effort is laudable at all times ; any associa- 
tion which has retained even a fragment of true Christianity will, 
thus far, be telling in the good cause; but there is only one 
Church in contact with European and American society which 
fulfils the conditions required. Independent, supernatural, 
miraculous—these high epithets have belonged from of old to 
the Catholic Church, and are hers to-day. She does not preach 
an abstract or merely historical Saviour; she has never simply 
relied on a written record; and while she treats with kingdoms 
and republics as a power of this world, she deals directly with the 
individual as an ambassador from the next. In one point of 
view she is accessible to touch and sight ; in another she is ideal, 
spiritual, transcendental. And she fills every period of Christian 
history with her achievements, her sufferings, and her victorious 
resistance to hostile powers. 
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I am endeavouring to get at the facts, not to palm off on 
credulous readers (if any such were in the twentieth century) a 
partisan argument. To clear the ground, I should be prepared, 
at this stage, to distinguish between Catholicism as a creed and 
Catholicism as a system, unreal as the distinction seems to me. 
I will not yet take into account Rome or the Pope; and I will 
eschew ecclesiastical politics. For reasons which lie on the 
surface it is natural, but singularly misleading, in this country, 
to look at the Catholic Movement as an assault on English 
freedom, and we are treated to quotations from “ King John,” 
or references to the Armada, when we should be considering far 
deeper problems. In our modern world, Religion is not, as it 
was in the sixteenth century, an affair of State so much as an 
affair of the heart. Men follow their taste, or liking, or con- 
science, when they worship ; their beliefs are akin not to party 
politics, but to their preferences in literature, in friendship, in 
that portion of their lives which is most under their control and 
is a matter of choice. Religion is, therefore, something intimate 
and deeply personal to each ; and while politicians stand on their 
guard against Rome, or statisticians are showing from figures 
that Catholicism makes no headway, a silent revolution might be 
moving onward to results no less unexpected than momentous. 

Let me give my conclusion in a nutshell. Cardinal Newman, 
reading history on evidence without straining it, has written that 
the Pope must, at all events, be recognised as “heir by default” 
of antiquity. The expression gave some little offence to certain 
of his critics, who did not perceive that he took the lowest ground 
because it was unassailable. In a like spirit, and that I may come 
to close quarters with my argument, I will say that Catholicism 
is “heir; by default” of primitive Christianity. Though it were 
true that, on paper, we could trace a system more resembling 
the organisation of which we enjoy glimpses up and down the 
New Testament than the existing Roman Church, as a matter of 
fact no such scheme is anywhere visible, or ever was. Strike out 
Catholic dogma from the ages; imagine the Catholic hierarchy 
a fiction ; and what is left ? East answers West that nothing is 
left. In the concrete, as a religion accepted, acted upon, by 
nations, and larger than a mere sect or school, the Christian 
Religion has always been Catholic and is so at the present day. 
All modern Churches are fragments hurled forth, or broken off, 
from a centre at which the ancient Faith is still as refulgent as 
ever. And they remain Christian simply in so far as they keep 
what they have inherited. Survey them all, from the Anglican 
on the Extreme Right to the Unitarian or Universalist on the 
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Extreme Left ; what have they to call Christian which they have 
not received from Rome? Christ Himself, the Bible, the sacred 
ordinances, the creeds,—all were brought to Western Europe and 
taken thence to America from this single source. Historically, 
creed and system are not to be divided. Rome is the Mother, 
as she was during centuries the Mistress, of all the Churches 
with which we have any concern. 

But this, it may be retorted, was an accident; it is ancient 
history ; and nowthe Churches are independent of Rome. Then, 
I ask, do they keep the creeds intact? Is the certified Christian 
dogma which alone, in history, can be deemed genuine and 
authentic, safe with them? Are they, or are they not, every 
where breaking down into a Unitarian distrust of the miraculous, 
and tending to substitute a purely human Christ for the Only 
Begotten Son of God? The suggestion I make, in no mood of 
controversy but the opposite, is that in all religious bodies outside 
Rome great changes are taking place which may rend them 
asunder, dividing between orthodox and heterodox, and at last 
between spiritual and secular, in obedience to forces that cannot 
be reconciled. If they hold by the Faith once delivered, they 
will approach nearer and nearer to the Roman spirit, and in time 
to the Roman system. If they suffer the Faith to be resolved 
and melted down, through stages of what we have termed 
“ Naturalism,” until it becomes a form of monistic self-contem- 
plation, they will prove in the clearest way that Rome is, and 
has never ceased to be, the corner stone of Christian beliefs. I 
do not know a more serious argument for all who wish to be 
orthodox than this appeal to the course of history. Is there, I 
repeat, any solid ground between Rome and Secularism on which 
disciples of the New Testament can take their stand ? 

There was, so millions were taught, before the widespread 
movement of the last century, which has dealt such fatal blows to 
Protestant Christians. But now we are seeing, ever more dis- 
tinctly, that the Reformation, as a constructive effort, has failed. 
Take its three great forms, personified in Luther the mystic, 
Calvin the legislator, and Socinus the rationalist. Of Lutheranism 
not a screed is left; the man towers up yet as a revolting Titan, 
the rocks which he flung against Olympus have fallen back on 
the soil, and are dead ashes, vitrified lava. Calvin has been 
pictured by his own descendants as a “ ghost gone shrieking down 
the wind ” ; his writings are credible now to none of us, and his 
dark theology is made an excuse for believing in no Deity at all. 
Socinus, where is he? Ina sense, everywhere; but logic, work- 
ing out his principles to their legitimate conclusion, shows them 
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to be the sum of all heresies and the end of dogma. Thus, if we 
still desire to believe after any intelligible fashion in the Christ 
whom our fathers worshipped, we must come back to Revelation 
as untouched by the Reformers. They have played their part 
and gone their way. 

Many thousands every year join the Roman Church from 
a conviction that it is what an illustrious German Catholic 
defined it to be, “the objective historical faith of Christ.” Many 
more, among Frenchmen or Italians, who had given it up in their 
stormy youth, return to it on similar grounds, as M. Bourget tells 
us in the remarkable prologues which he is putting forth to his 
collected volumes. Others, like M. Brunetiére, moved by social 
considerations and alarmed at the chaos which they see around 
them, take the way to Rome as their only chance of salvation. 
The witness of men like M. Taine, who do not actually join the 
Church, is if possible more significant still. These declare that 
the “old Gospel” is necessary now in a degree altogether un- 
precedented, as a dyke against the coming barbarians. But when 
we ask them what they urderstand by the “ old Gospel” it turns 
out to be the Catholic version, not Calvin, not Luther, but 
“poverty, chastity, and obedience,” sanctified by the example 
of Christ and the medieval or modern Saints. Who, on the 
other hand, dreams of taking on himself the yoke of the Augsburg 
or the Westminster Confession ? Where is now that immeasur- 
able Protestant divinity which once sounded from every pulpit 
in Northern Christendom ? It may be discussed in libraries by 
certain politic worms; it has died off the lips and out of the 
hearts of ministers, pledged by every solemn engagement to 
maintain it. Even the Atonement, that primary article, is passed 
over in a silence not ambiguous by candidates for ordination, 
and Pelagius dictates the sermon from the pages of Emerson or 
another latter-day philanthropist. Of these things the natural, 
though commonly tacit, inference is a surrender of dogma to 
the Unitarian. 

So far, then, as the historical Christian faith is concerned, the 
Reformers have ended, not mended, it. Their ordinances have 
been resolved into preaching, preaching into doubt, doubt into a 
worship of Nature. Professor Haeckel, in his unceremonious 
manner, terms this middle stage “pseudo-Christianity,” and I 
fear the addition, harsh as it sounds, can scarcely be refuted. 
Viewing the strict Protestant theology from first to last, we per- 
ceive it as a dissolving process, in which the three great objects 
of primitive belief—Church, Bible, and Redeemer—were succes- 
sively explained away. 
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The Catholic Church has gained at its expense. Four centuries 
—a long chapter in the world’s history—prove that Rome, how- 
ever charged with corruption, keeps the heart of religion still 
beating. The Gospel that she received she preaches yet. Her 
faithful are orthodox Christians, while the rebels, as she foretold 
them, who separated from her in that name, have shorn it of 
divinity, and—strange paradox !—are indignant with her because 
she insists that the Bible is truly God’s Word and Jesus of 
Nazareth His Son. Her faith has not changed, and its per- 
manence is the measure of their defection. If Luther or Calvin 
could have foreseen this state of things when they broke away, 
would it not have left them dumb with amazement? And, 
observe, the more it is urged that Roman officials are, or have 
been, a scandal to their high calling ; that genius is not to be 
found in Catholic apologists, or insight and ability among bishops 
and clergy; so much the more conclusive is our argument in 
favour of a secret divine influence which would not suffer its 
purpose to be undone by such weak and needy instruments. 

For it is not by the inertia of dead custom, but amid warfare 
without ceasing that Catholic dogma has been preserved against 
Jansenists, philosophers, revolutionaries, and the terrific onslaught 
of atheistic science. No man will pretend that the Church has 
folded her arms and turned aside from battle. ‘Doomed to 
death, but fated not to die,” she has brought down into this new 
century her creed and practice, the same in all essentials, and 
even in language, that we may study in the pages of Tertullian 
or Cyprian ; in brief, it is antiquity which cannot be laid away in 
a tomb, but is living an immortal life, as much at home in 
Chicago or San Francisco as it was in Alexandria or in the Rome 
of the Czsars. 

This Church, let it never be forgotten, fills the whole Christian 
time, is its central fact, and yet shows no sign of decrepitude. 
It is the one cosmopolitan power on earth ; and if Christ came 
to establish a visible kingdom, this must be its head and front. 
Dogma within, discipline without ; a divine ritual binding them 
together ; certainly, nothing so wonderful, no polity so mys- 
terious, can be adduced 1n comparison from any age or civilisation. 
And for the last hundred years this unparalleled system has stood 
upon free and public suffrage; it is the largest voluntary asso- 
ciation ever beheld, yet more intimately connected in head and 
members than when the Pope disposed of Europe as its sovereign 
lord. 

To exhaust these considerations is not easy, nor can it be 
requisite. I pass on to the goal to which they point. Seeing 
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that we live in times of a widespread falling away from the ideas 
and laws by which men professed to govern their conduct until 
yesterday, it is natural for a religious spirit to inquire if the battle 
is lost and Christianity doomed. He musters in thought what 
remains of its fighting squadrons. The banners of Luther and 
Calvin float on the breeze, but over a deserted camp. Confusion 
reigns in the once serried lines of Protestantism, which, instead 
of defending the Bible, are tearing its text to pieces, denying its 
authority, and scattering its leaves among the Korans, Upani- 
shads, and Avestas of mere Eastern speculations. A Unitarian 
blight has fallen on the very belief in Christ ; He is no longer the 
sure refuge from doubt and trouble, but Himself the storm-centre 
of controversy and a sign to be contradicted. Nor does it appear 
that the captains of the host are more confident than the rank 
and file. Much talk has suddenly sprung up about “ the Church” 
—ministers, it is said, may be perplexed, but “the Church” 
holds an unchanging creed. If so, why does she not produce 
it and calm the minds of her ministers? And what is this 
“Church”? Is she infallible or indefectible that she should 
advance her high pretensions where private judgment was the 
cry? How will she establish her claim? On the Bible? Then 
we have got into a magic ring and seem to be prisoners of a 
sophism. Until the net is broken, effective warfare against 
unbelief cannot be resumed. 

That Presbyterians and Nonconformists should exalt the 
Church as endowed with some dogmatic power binding on indi- 
viduals, is but one instance of a change anticipated scores of 
years before it happened by intelligent observers. From the 
religion of a Book, however sacred—from a literary, pulpit service, 
and a sort of Sunday diagram—the devout have been rudely 
awakened by the great wind of criticism which has smitten the 
four corners of the house together. ‘“ Bible Christianity,” inde- 
pendent of a Divine witness outside its covers, has come to an 
end, and with it the Reformation. But the religious man hears 
on all sides of a “Church” which was once the emptiest word in 
his vocabulary ; now he is told of its prerogatives, its commission, 
its assurance against deadly error. It is a teaching Church; or, 
as the enemy exclaims, it is Sacerdotalism come to life again. 
Above all is it so in the English Communion, where efforts the 
most violent and persevering fail to arrest the march of these 
Catholic traditions, and Low Church and Broad Church are 
swept along in a movement that has never paused for seventy 
years. “To those who have eyes to see,” wrote Anthony Froude 
when these things were yet beginning, “there is no more instruc- 
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tive symptom of the age than the tendency of Presbyterian, 
Independent, and even Unitarian clergy to assume a sacerdotal 
dress and appearance. Their fathers insisted that between lay- 
men and ministers there was no difference but in name. The 
modern ministers form themselves into a caste.” 

So we come round to Milton’s sarcasm, “ New presbyter is but 
old priest writ large.” The Church of England, especially, as 
De Maistre foretold in 1819, is playing her part in this extra- 
ordinary change of scene and costume. Liturgy, sacrifice, 
priesthood, that conception of the Christian worship and the 
inward life which Protestant writers cast out as medieval, as 
characteristic of the Dark Ages, now finds itself honoured with a 
pedigree from “the Fathers,” who are taken to be authorities 
beyond appeal. The two ends of history, no longer dissevered, 
make an unbroken chain. It is more and more recognised that 
Christianity is a fact—a world of facts—outside our fancies and 
not to be evolved from any man’s inner consciousness, but real 
as the Roman Empire was real, with its government, laws, 
creeds, institutions ; the work of a creative spirit, distinct and 
ascertainable amid heretical aberrations. All its parts hang 
together ; hence, when the Oxford Tractarians began to teach 
the Apostolic succession, they were warned that the logic of facts 
would carry them on to full-blown Popery. It has done so. 
One idea has brought up another; from the decent celebration 
of the Eucharist they have gone forward to Masses of Requiem, 
to Reservation, to the cultus of the Madonna, to demands for 
Roman orders, and to official correspondence with Leo XIIL., 
who in the eyes of not a few is Patriarch of the West, with 
special claims over the Church of Canterbury. What a revolu- 
tion in thought, what a change of sentiment, has the nineteenth 
century witnessed in sturdy Protestants, whose grandfathers 
called the Pope Antichrist! Rome has yielded nothing ; England, 
as represented by myriads of its clergy and a powerful laity 
behind them, has granted that in the quarrel of the Reformation 
dogma was saved by the Holy See, ruined by Cranmer and his 
associates. On every point, it appears, Rome was in the right, 
except when she maintained that she could not err. Well, she 
has not erred, if we may believe the verdict of English High 
Churchmen. Whatever she has added, in their view, to the 
simple faith, at least she has kept it from dissolution. 

But more than the faith is the life, and here again religious 
minds will confess that Rome holds up an ideal which comes to 
us from the New Testament and is directly opposed to the pre- 
vailing Atheism, This has been admirably shown in a volume 
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of “ Letters,” published two years ago by one, himself not a 
Catholic, who was profoundly aware of the truth so often over- 
looked, that all the complex agencies, hierarchical, monastic, or 
devotional, which strangers believe are parts of an ambitious 
secular policy, do aim, in effect, at something very different and 
are only means to a supernatural end.* 1am astonished, by the 
way, that pages so full of thought, so genuine in their sympathy, 
and so penetrating as criticism, have not attracted the attention 
which they deserve. Viewing the Roman Church in a variety 
of aspects, and letting its opponents speak their unvarnished 
mind, the writer throws out these pregnant suggestions, which I 
take to be the drift of his reasoning. First, that “at a certain 
psychological point, perhaps, a man can only choose between 
the Catholic Church and entire rejection of supernatural Chris- 
tianity.’ Such a moment, one would say, has arrived for the 
Latin races in general, and is approaching faster than most of us 
think for the intellectual and devout in these islands, and even 
in America. But second, the volume reminds us that mere 
historical or philosophical objections to Rome miss the centre of 
attack, for “the Catholic Church also reasons, but it relies for 
victory upon prayer, that is to say, upon desire or will to win 
souls, a desire or will multitudinous, yet disciplined to act collec- 
tively, and skilfully directed to its end. This is the faith which 
moves hearts, if not mountains.” And third, says that one of the 
correspondents from whom we are quoting, “It seemed to me 
that the Church centred at Rome alone—far, of course, from 
perfectly, but yet in some measure—realises the idea of a Church 
extending itself to all countries, races, languages, and generations. 
Visible unity seemed to me of the essence of the Christian Church 
in idea, and its chief utility, so far as realised, in practice.” 

In reply to these arguments, or enforcing them from a slightly 
different point of view, it is said by the man to whom they are 
addressed, “I find in the Church of Rome much that satisfies my 
reason, a strong deciding authority, a continuous and unbroken 
history, a far wider community with fellow human beings than 
any other Church can offer. ... Like you, I think that the 
Catholic Church best fulfils the great ends of religion, namely, 
association and common worship on the widest scale, continuity, 
assertion of the mysteries, maintenance of the direction of the 
heart towards the centre.” Bertram Bevor, who subscribes to 
these apologetics, is not unacquainted with present abuses or 
past scandals in the long history of Catholic ages, but he goes on 
to say, “ Yet, like St. Peter, Rome has always shown the power 
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to return to the true order of ideas. Like him, too, the Church 
of Rome has ever been saved by her profound belief in the 
divine nature of Christ. She believes in that, and she believes 
in herself, her commission, and her destiny. Alone among 
Churches she claims the world as her kingdom. All this is very 
impressive.” 

Surely it is so, and none the less that it strikes upon us un- 
bidden, at times or in situations where the controversies of the day, 
their politics and personalities, seem the most remote from our 
meditations ; perhaps when we look down from the sculptured 
solitudes of a great foreign cathedral like Chartres upon a land 
torn with revolutions, or as we contemplate the golden mosaics 
of St. Mark’s, or listen to the fervent singing of a Catholic folk, 
gathered in their thousands under the soaring spires of Cologne. 
We know for certain in such hours that the heart of Catholicism 
is divine worship, addressed to the Supreme in facie Christi Fesu. 

That it is something very ancient, sublime, affecting, and 
powerful to change us for the better; that it needs no proof 
but experience, which is within reach of all, the illiterate, the 
young, the outcast; and that an astonishing harmony runs 
through the diversities of operation, as if one inexhaustible 
anodyne had been discovered for human ills : this, at all events, 
is worth considering, that in every spiritual crisis the Catholic 
Church knows what to do, has her fit principles and methods at 
hand, by which to treat the malady with decision, and without 
embarrassment. Her confidence in her own resources is 
unbounded, whether she confronts a Bismarck who relies on his 
culture and his edicts, or has to tame and civilise Australian 
blacks into such pieties as are possible for them. She, and she 
alone, has sounded human nature to the top of its compass ; she 
knows all its stops ; and, if we may believe our own record, she 
would play on them to some divine intent. For millions of us 
can say, and, indeed, are bound to say, that from the lips of this 
mighty Mother we have learned religion pure and undefiled. 

When, therefore, it is asked, “What are the prospects of 
Catholicism ?” we shall not ascertain them simply by consulting 
parochial figures, or by casting our lead into the residuum which 
is made up of lost souls, or by taking a microscopic view of 
prelates diplomatising in the Curia, unless we will measure the 
Atlantic by its froth or its weeds. A more philosophical method 
is suggested by De Tocqueville as I find him quoted in the 
“Letters” of Onyx: “Men in our time are naturally little 
disposed to believe, but as soon as they feel a sentiment of 
religion, they are drawn by a hidden instinct towards the ancient 
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Church.” And the conditions of modern life tend to raise that 
instinct, in many hearts, to an imperious desire. Not only do 
they long after a religion which is something else than their own 
fancy, but they want the peace, the support, which will bear 
them up under the daily growing burden of business and com- 
petition. To the few, in our time, the prizes; to the many such 
a strain of anxious care as in a campaign where no armistice 
ever suspends the fighting, no, not for an hour. Pass from the 
street or the workshop into a Catholic church, and you will feel 
the force of that argument. It will not lose its attraction while 
monopolies flourish. 

To say that history, art, religion, present comfort, and future 
hope, recommend the Catholic devotions, would almost appear 
to be one thing with affirming that unless ideals are utterly to die, 
humanity must one day pass on into a great Roman period. If 
some have left us only to give up the religious life altogether, and 
are now secularist in their philosophy, the inference for those 
who believe in God is that Catholicism alone can satisfy our 
highest aspirations. Countless numbers are indifferent, not be- 
cause they have rejected the faith, but because they never knew 
it. What I find it impossible to suppose is that a society which 
was once Christian will deliberately choose to be “atheist and 
thanatist,” to forswear the noblest beliefs, and to acknowledge 
nothing beyond its five senses. How long would any form of 
Western civilisation last under these conditions? Men and 
women wiil come back, simply because they must, to the tradi- 
tion of idealism. Not to a dead Christ, but to a living and present 
Redeemer ; in other words, to a history which they can grasp 
with their hands, and feel with their hearts, at any moment; 
which is always there when they look up to it. This actual 
religion, more lively than books, however inspired, closer to us 
than sermons, be they as eloquent as Bossuet or Chrysostom—an 
atmosphere which we open our mouth and breathe in—is found 
nowhere else than in the Catholic ritual which, be it observed, 
never ceases, for its centre is the Real Presence. In this ever- 
lasting Sacrament, the unknown God, if we believe, is not far 
from every one of us, What, in comparison with such a gift, are 
the petty discords, the obscurities in detail, and the human 
miseries, which can be paralleled in every system, but not the 
gift that makes them of little account? “To do it justice,” said 
Hawthorne, in a striking sentence, “Catholicism is such a miracle 
of fitness for its own ends, many of which might seem to be 
admirable ones, that it is difficult to imagine it a contrivance of 
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mere man... . If there were but angels to work it, the system 
would soon vindicate the dignity and holiness of its origin.” 

Yes, and since its ministers are not angels, yet its forms bear 
upon them such tokens of the supernatural, will the philosopher 
conclude that the dignity and holiness were invented by those 
too inferior demigods ? Perhaps the saddest of all sights in this 
melancholy world is the mishandling, worse than neglect, of our 
Catholic treasures, our ceremonies, music, architecture, our 
philosophies and our devotions, by those who should watch over 
them as at the gate of Heaven. Reformation is always called for, 
now as in more scandalous times, and in no slight degree. But 
whether it comes soon or late, a growing number will say with 
Gerald Beechcroft, in the volume I commend to all serious readers, 
“T feel that my true country is the Catholic Church centred at 
Rome, and that all other forms of thought and religion, however 
good in themselves, however good they were then for me, and 
however good they are now for others, were but resting-places on 
my journey home.” 

WILLIAM BARRY. 


a 
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SIR THOMAS LYTTELTON was a Worcestershire baronet, a worthy 
man, with a very large family, and an income on which he found 
it difficult adequately to educate his sons and marry his daughters. 
Richard, the fifth son, was at first destined for the Navy, but his 
mother* was so averse to the idea, that she prevailed on her 
husband to accept an offer made by Queen Caroline, wife of 
George II., to take Richard as one of her Pages of Honour. Sir 
Thomas writes rather dolefully to his third son Charles: “ Dick 
indeed is very happy in his new employment, and so is your 
mother that he is so disposed of, but God knows it was with a 
trembling heart I gave my consent to her Majesty’s offer (for I 
assure you I did not ask it), and that merely in compliance with 
your mother’s solicitations, who could not bear the thoughts of 
his going to sea, which I think would have been vastly more to 
his advantage.” 

Nothing is recorded of Richard’s doings for some years, At 
the age of nineteen he went to France in order that his education 
and manners might obtain the polish no land but France was 
supposed to give. Sir Thomas’s eldest son had made the Grand 
Tour through France into Italy : his fifth son had to put up with 
the dull little provincial town of Besangon. On his way there in 
the summer of 1737 young Lyttelton stayed a while at Paris, 
and at a review he saw the Royal Family and the whole Court, 
“which is very brilliant”: but his sole comment is, “The 
Women wear too much Rouge for my taste at Versailles.” He 
writes from Besangon greatly bored, but without an idea of 
openly remonstrating, as becomes a dutiful eighteenth-century son. 
“There is a comedy or Opera four times a week which, however, 
is not much esteemed, and very little frequented by the Women, 
who Love Cards better than any Publick Diversion. Indeed I 
should not break my Heart if I never saw the most part of them 


* Christian Temple, daughter of Sir Richard Temple, and sister to Field- 
Marshal Lord Cobham. 
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at all ; they seem to wear Natural Masks, and are in general the 
least Tempting of any I ever saw. There is an Academy here, but 
as it is very Indifferent I chuse to save the expense, and shall 
content myself with learning to Fence, which they teach very well. 
As for Dancing, I should make a better master than any upon the 
Place.” 

In spite of his economy in dancing lessons he writes in the 
following month, September 10, 1737: “I am afraid Sir to men- 
tion a very necessary subject to you: I have not yet been three 
months in France, and I have this day received the last of my 
Credit. Forty pounds received at Calais little more than paid my 
expenses to Paris, and from thence hither for a Hundred Pounds 
Sterling I received about ninety-one and a half louis; 25 
I paid for my Chair ; mourning which I was obliged to buy, and 
some alterations in my Cloaths (for none of them will fit me, 
and even my Regimentalls are so little they can’t be worn) 
cost me 25 more: Ruffles, Stockings, Shoes and many other 
necessarys which I bought at Paris cost me 25 within a Trifle. 
I stayed (which I am very sorry for) a month at Paris; you 
will scarce believe me when I say that, except in the article of 
Equipage, I find this Place as dear as Paris, and in one respect 
much dearer, for the moment you go anywhere you are drawn in 
and obliged to play, which at Paris is not necessary.” 

This allusion to the gambling spirit at Besancon prepared 
Sir Thomas for the letter he received in the ensuing March, an 
effusion which must have given his son some trouble to compose, 
so exalted is its sentiment, so chastened its spirit. “I know not 
what to say,” he writes; “I feel my folly, 1 own my Indiscretion. 
Conscious of my blame, I would fain conceal from you what it 
hurts me to confess. 1 must needs be inexcusable to you, since, 
with all my Partiality, 1 am so to myself. If at twenty, when 
every Passion is in excess, in that thoughtless age if you had ever 
the misfortune to deserve the Censor of an Indulgent Father, you 
can then be sensible how deeply affected I am with the just 
reproaches you make me, and in Pity you will reconcile me to 
myself, ’Tis shameful to have abused the confidence you have in 
me, and had I reflected how much your esteem was at Stake 
whenever I held the Box, nothing could have tempted me to have 
thrown the Dice, even though I had been sure of winning. You 
see my remorse, and I am ashamed to own my necessity. I 
am Indebted to Mr. Alexander 50 Pounds, and have not the 
means to Pay for the Cloaths which I am obliged to make for the 
summer.” 


Dick's debts were paid more than once this year. In Decem- 
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ber he writes full of freshly renewed gratitude, and rather 
disarmingly excuses himself for the cause of them. 

“As I have alreadyentered into a detail of excuses upon the article 
of Play, without which I should not have been so troublesome to 
you, I will only add in answer to what you alledge, that I can easily 
believe Mr. Windham was well receiv’d in some parts of France 
without that desagrémens ; but had he been at Besangon, where 
the peculiar Distemper is the rage of Gaming, he could not, I am 
persuaded, have avoided it. In great Towns there are so many 
occupations that one’s conduct is not regarded ; and at Paris I 
should never have toucht a Card, but a Province Town so Pittiful 
as this, is like a Country House, where if my Aunt Kate had not 
Quadrille to support her, what must she do to amuse herself and 
oblige my Lady.* Nevertheless, as I told you in my last, having 
already been the sufferer I can better (tho’ not totally as I wish 
to do) excuse myself for the future. I will say no more upona 
subject so disagreeable; believe me that I am touch’d to the 
Heart with the goodness you express for me, and I will ever on 
all occasions study to deserve it.” 

Soon after this letter Richard Lyttelton returned home and 
went into the Marines. During the war between England and 
Spain he served in two campaigns at sea, rose to the rank of a 
captain, and was invalided home; there are no records of this 
period of his career. Meanwhile the Wars of the Austrian Suc- 
cession were raging in Europe. In 1742 the King of England 
joined in the fray and allied himself with Prussia against France, 
and a great campaign in Flanders was planned for the autumn. 
Young Lyttelton writes to his father, very busy making his pre- 
parations for it. He has left the Marines and goes abroad in 
the capacity of a “kind of Aid de Camp extraordinary” to Lord 
Stair, who was to command the British Forces. This shadowy 
employment Captain Lyttelton obtained on the strength of having 
been a Queen’s page. 

““. . . [have borrow’d some money to pay for Horses I have 
already bought. In everything have I follow’d my Lord Cobham’s 
advice as to my equipage. He bad me buy one Furniture to 
make a shew; I have bespoke a Red cloth and Gold; another I 
have had made Blue Cloth with a lace which I have taken off an 
old coat; these with a Servant’s Livery, Furniture, &c., and a 
Sumpter Saddle for a Baggage Horse, are already provided. 1 

* Aunt Kate was a maiden sister of Sir Thomas’s, and lived at Hagley as a 


sort of companion. According to the one anecdote preserved about her, she 
was rather a character, and swore fluently. 
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have enquired of everybody, and find these preparations are 
absolutely necessary... .” 

Sir Thomas had written his son a severe rebuke for his extrava- 
gance in money matters and for wasting his time paying visits. 
Richard ends his letter in an injured strain: “ As to my running 
about this Summer, I have been chiefly at Stowe* and at 
Wotton.t I was indeed at Tunbridge for a few days, and from 
thence went to meet L‘ Lincoln in Sussex. The Duke of New- 
castle’s and Mr. Pelham’s behaviour to me there and since I 
came to Town, give me cause to think that Expedition not quite 
so ridiculous, and if I am not cramp’d in my Designs for want of 
money, I make no Doubt but I shall soon get some preferment. 
On the whole, Sir, I beg you to consider that this is the Crisis of 
my Fortune ; some favourable circumstance may determine my 
future preferment.” 

Sir Thomas made but a slender response to this appeal, for his 
son arrived at the front “ Rich in Hopes,” as he says, “ but Poor 
in Pockett.” 

* GHENDT, Nov. 3rd (O.S.), 1742. 

“DEAR BROTHER . . . The particulars of my voyage are not 
worth troubling you with ; at last I got to Brussels, delivered my 
Letters to Lord Stair, was declared Aid de Camp, and waited upon 
Him at the Review accordingly. Our Troops made a glorious 
appearance, as did the Hanoverians and Hessians. My brethren 
are—Mr. Lesley, Lord Dumfries, Lord Cathcart, Mr. Stanhope, 
Lord Drumlanrig, Lord Robert Bertie. Mr. Stanhope and Lesley 
are upon the establishment, 2 more receive pay, and I don’t 
absolutely despair, sure I want it extremely, for things are very 
Dear, particularly Forage, which runs away with more than my 
subsistence as Captain. . . . I have had no letter from any- 
Body this six weeks, nor do we know anything that passes—there- 
fore I wish you would favour me with a line, or desire Mrs. 
Lyttelton to do me that Honour. In return, when I see England, 
I will bring her some Lace, or Nun’s Work, or should I obtain a 
Wooden Leg, will Lay it at her feet. 

a, My Linnen is worn out, and my Cloaths are old and 
shabby. I have 2 servants, 4 horses, my subsistence is 7/6 per Diem, 
for I have not received any Arrears. I have fewer Horses and my 
Furniture is less fine than any Aid de Camp in the whole Army, 
this I affirm, and let anybody call me extravagant. The Answer 
is, if you are to be undone, do I care how many more are so too, 
but I hope to get pay or preferment, and I will be as saving as I 


* Lord Cobham’s country seat. He left it to his nephew, Lord Temple. 
+ Wotton Hall, Buckinghamshire, belonged to the Grenville family. 
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can, and tho’ Ghendt is expensive with the Equipage I am obliged 
to keep, yet I hope a little extraordinary will do the Business. In 
short, my dear Brother, my point is not to make a Figure but to 
learn my Trade and to Deserve your Favour and Esteem.” 

A few days later Richard writes to Sir Thomas: “I hope you 
have received the letter in which I give you an account of my 
being declared Aid de Camp, tho’ ’tis yet uncertain who will 
have Pay. If we enter into a War tout de bon as we at present 
flatter ourselves we shall some Favourable Cannon ball will 
perhaps make way for me.” ... They flattered themselves in 
vain. In spite of these expectations the army was sent into winter 
quarters without a shot being fired, and it was not till well on into 
1742 that there was any fighting. The King of England arrived 
in the camp at Aschaffenburg on June 9g, and the Duke of 
Cumberland a few days before. 

There was a slight affair at Aschaffenburg about June 20, in 
which Richard received a “Musquett Shott” in the thigh. An 
extract from the letter brought to London by the first messenger 
announcing the engagement says “The Ball only graz’d and 
occasion’d a slight Contusion ; he continued in the field till the 
affair was over, and then, at the desire of Lord Stair, who said: 
‘For God’s sake, Lyttelton, go home, I give you my word of 
honour there will be nothing more. | will have you go home’; 
he went home ; and as soon as he found the Ball was not lodg’d 
in the Thigh, and had bound up the place he got a horseback 
again.” 

Dick in a hasty note says, “The Armys are only Divided by 
the River; we hope for a decisive Blow every Hour.” A few 
days later he tells of the Battle of Dettingen. 


“ Hanau, Fune 29th (N.S.), 1743. 

“I am just informed that a Messenger is going to England, and 
take this opportunity to give you the agreeable News of a Victory 
we have gained over the French. The Day before yesterday we 
marched from our Camp at Aschaffenburg, the French were 
marching on the other side of the River, so near to us, that I had 
a great deal of Conversation with several of them a Cross the 
River. They had laid Bridges over the River near to Selingstadt 
and between Aschaffenburg and Hanau. At about 9 they began 
to Cannonade us, their Batteries did us a great deal of Mischief. 
At about 12 about 25,000 attacked us. We repulsed them after 
about 3 hours engagement, at about 4 they repassed the River in 
great Precipitation, many of them being drowned in it. We 
remain’d Masters of the Field of Battle and have taken some 
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Cannon, Standards, Timballes, Colours. Our Prisoners are 
very numerous and of great distinction; La Maison du Roy 
is almost all cut to Pieces or taken. The Foot Guards and 3 
Battalions of Hanover Foot which made our Rear could not 
come up: 8 Hanover Battalions and the 6000 Hessians were 
not arrived. I have not time for any more particulars, I 
escaped a great deal of Fire. I hope the next Blow will be 
decisive. 

“P.S. Gen. Clayton was kill’d upon the spot. The Duke 
wounded in the Leg, we hope not Dangerously. We guess the 
French to have loss’d about 4000 men, the Flower of their Troops, 
besides very many wounded and prisoners.” 

After the Battle of Dettingen the campaign dragged on for a 
few months, “My letter can only inform you,” writes Captain 
Lyttelton in July, “of what you may learn by the papers, that 
His Majesty and his Victorious Army continue peaceably on the 
Banks of the Maine at Hanau, where we seem so well satisfied 
that God only knows when we shall change the Scene.” In Sep- 
tember he writes still more gloomily on the campaign, but is 
chiefly concerned about his chances of promotion. 

“ Since I find the Newsmongers in England are more fond of 
killing than perhaps Some Politicians on this side the Rhine may 
be, I am glad to give you the satisfaction of knowing that your 
Friends are well, and perhaps may continue so, if Fluxes are 
not more Fatal to them (which make great ravages in the Army) 
than Powder and Broadswords. However, we have got as far 
as Worms, and talk of going further. The season is now so far 
advanced we must begin to think of Winter Quarters, somewhere 
or other. If we are suffered to beat them heartily we shall then 
have the choice where to fix them, and to say the truth I prefer 
the French Ladys to the Flemish. 

“You do me too much Honour if you reckon me any thing of 
a Soldier, and not enough if you think me much of a Courtier. 
However, I begin to think Lord Carteret* inclined to serve me 
essentially, and I have given him to understand ina Letter I wrote 
to him lately, that the good fortune I had to be strongly recom- 
mended by her late Majesty to the King, gave me cause to flatter 
myself that my petition could not be cold in the closet if supported by 
His Lordship, that it must be want of Inclination in him to do it, 
if I fail, and not of Power. General Ligonier and Finch have 
engaged to do all they can with Him in my behalf, and if Lord 

* Lord Carteret was Secretary of State at this time. He was in Flanders 


all through this campaign, and watched the battle of Dettingen from his 
coach at a little distance, 
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Stair * had any interest I should want no other. I am too old a 
Courtier to build much upon Civility, and tho’ he [Lord 
Carteret] calls me his Dear Lyttelton here, I hope more from 
what you tell me, and not a great deal from either.” 

On Captain Lyttelton’s return to England this winter he applied 
to Lord Carteret for the post of Deputy Quartermaster-General in 
the South of England. Lord Carteret “repeated in the strongest 
manner his Assurances of Service, and told me I might depend 
upon it. No young Man was so well in His Majesty’s Favour.” 
Captain Lyttelton shortly obtained his desire. In March 1744 
he writes triumphantly : “I have kissed hands as Lieut.-Coll. and 
Deputy Quarter Master General !”’ 

“‘T was yesterday with Lord Carteret,” he continues, and goes 
on to describe his interview with the great man. It is a most 
perfect display of the unabashed jobbery that prevailed in public 
affairs. Said Lord Carteret to him: 

“«Well, Lyttelton, I give you joy of your Rank, but what pay 
are you to have ?’ 

“¢ Indeed, my Lord, I can’t exactly tell, but I believe the estab- 
lishment is but a trifle if I get that.’ (It is but five shillings a day.) 

“Well, but what pay would you desire ?’ 

“« Why, my Lord, Rank was the thing I wanted, tho’ to tell 
you the truth this thing will be attended with unavoidable 
expenses, and as I am but a poor Dog, a little pay will be very 
agreeable. I think, my Lord, if I have any I cannot have less 
than the pay of Aid de Camp, Ten shillings a Day.’ 

“Well, my Dear Lyttelton, do you and Lord Stair settle 
together what pay you would have and let him place it in the 
Contingencies, it will go no higher than to me, and it shall be 
allowed without any difficulty.’ 

“Tthink it my Duty to acquaint you with this conversation, but 
be pleased not to talk of it, because my predecessors have never 
had more than the establishment, and Coll. Robinson actually 
has no more, who is now D. Qr. Mr. Gl. in Flanders. You may 
imagine Lord Stair made no difficulty in agreeing to Lord 
Carteret’s proposal.” 

In the autumn of 1744 Colonel Lyttelton set out to Flanders 
on his fourth volunteer campaign. ‘When I asked the King’s 
leave to go abroad,” he writes, “ the remainder of the Campaign 
had certainly a very promising Aspect, but we have let slip the 
opportunity of availing ourselves of the circumstances in our 
Favour, till ’tis time to begin to think of securing our winter 


* Lord Stair had resigned the command of the Army after the late 
campaign, 
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quarters, and we have already detached a Body of above 10,000 
men to cover Ghent and Bruges, and shall content ourselves (I 
believe) with reaping of Wheat, instead of Laurells. We have 
foraged the enemy’s Country without any Opposition to the 
Banks of the Deuille, raised perhaps some contributions which 
are not much talked of, and plundered the poor peasants in 
their villages, in return for Menin, Ipres, Courtray, Fuems, etc., 
and the vast sums we have expended. There is a grand councill 
of war this morning, which puts me in mind of an expression of 
Charles the 12th. ‘They deliberate to-day, about what they ought 
to have done yesterday.’ ”’ 

The gallant Colonel returned to England this winter, and 
employed his time there in falling in love. He became engaged 
to a young lady, much against her father’s will and not wholly, it 
would appear, in accordance with his own, for his father, in 
March 1745, writes him a page and a half of advice as to how he 
shall proceed so as to “break it off with honour.” Sir Thomas 
then continues : 

“T did not imagine you had any thoughts of going abroad 
this year: Sure there never was such a Volanteer errant as 
you: You say it will divert the disagreeable thoughts of your 
Love affair, and that you can’t afford to lose this Campaign 
which probably will be the last, that the Prince insists upon it, 
as does Lord Cobham, tho’ he won’t give you a shilling to help 
you, and lastly that Lord Stair thinks it is your only way of 
making your Court to the King, and he will take that opportunity 
of asking something for you. 

“Really, my dear Dick, I can’t see great weight in most of these 
reasons ; your love may indeed be diverted by it, but upon what 
grounds do you imagine this will be the last Campaign ? I rather 
apprehend we are at the beginning of a long and distructive war. 
As to his Royal H—ss He is very good in interesting himself 
sO much in your concerns, but if you are really so well with 
him, I wish he would shew it by taking you into his service, 
which would be likewise making your Brother some amends 
for turning him out, and some proof that the reasons he al- 
ledged for doing so were true ones. Your good Uncle is never 
wanting in his advice, but he will always take care it shall cost 
him nothing ; I know him too well to wonder at it, however 
others may judge of such shabby behaviour. Asto Lord Stair, I 
am surprised he still waits for an opportunity of asking for some- 
thing to make up your loss of ye deputy quarter master’s place, 
and surely the King does not want proof sufficient to convince 
him of your ardour for the service, having made Two Volanteer 
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Campaigns on the Continent and Two at Sea. Therefore in my 
opinion, you may not only be excused going again upon such a 
foot, but will be thought the wiser for staying at home till you 
can go upon a better. 

“If you are determined after all I have said to go, I will not 
baulk your Inclinations, which, as they have Spirit in them, I 
can’t but commend; you shall not want my assistance as far as 
Two hundred pounds will go, which is not a little money for me 
_to spare as times go, for I give you my honest word I have 
not received one shilling from my Tennants at Halesowen and 
Frankly since the 15th of Jan. till this morning Hollier brought 
me £100.” 

A fine old fellow, Sir Thomas. 

Colonel Lyttelton did go to Flanders, where the Duke of 
Cumberland was Commander-in-Chief. The French, under 
Louis XV. and Marshal Saxe, were besieging Tournay, which 
they subsequently took. 

“T left London on Friday and got to the Army, about nine 
leagues beyond Bruxelles, yesterday morning,” he writes from the 
camp at Soignies, Tuesday, April 23,1745. “ My Leg is not much 
the better for this expedition, but they talked so much of a Battle 
that I was afraid of being too late, and you know I don’t like to 
be laughed at. We march to-morrow to within about 5 leagues 
of the French, who amuse themselves at Tournay, which they 
have Invested ; we heard about 30 Cannon which we suppose to 
have been from the Town, this morning, but we don’t hear the 
Enemy have broke Ground yet. There is eleven Dutch batt™ in 
the town. We believe the French altogether to be from 50 to 
60 thousand, but nobody knows exactly, and what is more 
extraordinary, nobody can tell me exactly what numbers we are, 
but I believe from 40 to 42,000 effective men. ... I am here 
without a horse to ride, a bed to lye on, or a coat to wear, for 
the Duke has forbid any but Red, and I have only a Brown 
one till my baggage comes, which I suppose is still with my 
Horses at Gravesend.” 

The next letter is written May 12, 1745, after the battle of 
Fontenoy : , 

“We attacked the French yesterday, and were repulsed with 
great loss. The Duke was everywhere, and that he escaped 
is a miracle; he rallied the Troops when broken, and made a 
stand which saved the army from being entirely cut to pieces. 
I had the honour of being next to him the whole day, except 
when he sent me sometimes with orders. Lord Ancram and 

Lord Cathcart, 2 of his Aid de Camps, were both wounded in 
the head, and at the same time his Horse was wounded in the 
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neck. He also received a little contusion from a Musquett ball 
in the arm. Nothing was ever like the Fire, both Cannon and 
small Arms: Dettingen was play to it. If I don’t get into the 
Guards or am not Lieut. Coll. to some Reg. I will absolutely go 
into the Russian Service, for there are but too many Vacancys to 
make my Demand Reasonable. This must be done by Appli- 
cation in England. It’s a shame, but the Duke disposes of 
nothing higher than companies. . . . We are retired under the 
Cannon of Aeth.” 

Mr. Lyttelton, to whom this letter is addressed, subjoins a 
fuller account of the battle, as received in London, for the benefit 
of Sir Thomas in the country. ‘The Account sent by the Duke 
is this: That they marched to attack the Enemy at Two in the 
Morning, and came up with them between four and five, but the 
Horse having some Defiles to pass which were strongly guarded 
with Cannon, the Line could not be formed till about 7, and in 
the mean while we suffered greatly by a most furious Cannonade. 
The Right Wing began the Attack, and Gain’d ground on the 
Enemy. We were repuls’d, and Rallied again. But the Enemy’s 
Batteries did such Execution that about one in the afternoon 
it was thought proper to Retire, which was done in very good 
Order, without being pursued, or losing any Standard, Cannon, 
or Baggage. We have taken one Standard, other Letters say 
Two, from the Enemy. 

“The English, Dutch, and Hanoverian Foot behaved extreamly 
well, but the Dutch Horse scandalously. Our Blue Regiment of 
Horse has retrieved the Honour it lost at Dettingen, having 
received the Thanks of the Duke for their gallant behaviour, the 
rest of our Horse was not engaged. All our young Nobility that 
were in the Action distinguished themselves gloriously, particu- 
larly L* Petersome,* and a son of L* Albemarle’s. 

“Our Loss is certainly very considerable, but I cannot learn to 
what number. Major Gen: Ponsonby is killed. L'Gen: Camp- 
bell has a Leg shott off, and it is thought can’t Live. Colonel 
Douglas, L* Moreton’s Brother is killed, so is poor Ross. The 
Foot Guards particularly suffer’d, they broke into the Lines, and 
one Battalion of them was so maul’d that most of the Officers 
are kill’d or wounded. The Highland Regiment also Broke in at 
another place, but were driven out again with great Loss. Old 
Coningsack was on horseback, and in the heat of the fire during 
the whole Action. 

“The Duke has gain’d immortal Honour, and the Troops have 


* Afterwards Second Earl of Harrington. 
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lost none, though they have fail’d in their Attempt, for it was a 
Repulse, but not a Defeat, and a Repulse entirely owing to the 
Enemy’s Cannon which was so advantageously placed that there 
was no resisting it. In consequence of this Misfortune, it is to 
be feared that Tournay will be taken ; but our Army may soon 
be able to appear again in the Field, if the Dutch send such 
reinforcements as are in their power. 

“| heartily congratulate you on the honourable share which 
Dick has had in this Action, that is some comfort to us under our 
publick uneasiness. God send us better success another Time. 
It is well however that our Troops have done their duty.” 

This was Richard Lyttelton’s last campaign. An event was 
impending which made the vocation of “ Volanteer Errant” for 
ever unnecessary. Horace Walpole, writing on December 20, 
1745, says: “In the midst of our political distresses, which 
have reduced the Town to a state of Presbyterian dulness, we 
have been entertained with the marriage of the Duchess of Bridge- 
water and Dick Lyttelton; she forty, plain, very rich, and with five 
children; he six and twenty, handsome and poor.” 


“6 December the 12th, 1745. 

“I beg Pardon for not having acquainted you sooner with 
what I am now about to mention,” writes Colonel Lyttelton to 
his father, “ but I have not till this Day been at Liberty to do it; 
and especially by Letter, which would have let the Gentlemen 
of the Post Office into my Confidence, whose Secresy is not 
always to be depended on. Doctor Charles* has this Day got 
me a License to marry the Dutchess of Bridgewater, and will 
perform the Ceremony at Mr. Lyttelton’s, on Saturday or 
Sunday. Lord Stair gives her to me. 

“As you have often seen her I need not speak of her Person, 
but shall only observe that I have lived long enough in the 
world to think the Bloom of youth an unnecessary Ingredient 
in an agreable Woman ; and for her understanding and temper, 
I could not wish the least Improvement to either. As to cir- 
cumstances, they are such as give me a Fortune in the present, 
beyond the utmost of my ambition, and secure me an Inde- 
pendency hereafter to put an honest Man above the Frowns 
of a Minister. Whilst on the other Hand, the weight of her 
Fortune and the Interest of her Brother and Son, the Dukes 
of Bedford and Bridgewater, must contribute greatly to my 
Advancement in the Army, if I chuse to continue in it. I flatter 
myself you will forgive my not asking your consent for the 


* Brother of Colonel Lyttelton, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle. 
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Reasons above mentioned, and the Rather as I make no Doubt 
of your approbation... .” 

He writes again in a few days on receiving an approving letter 
from Sir Thomas. After thanking him: “As to the Article of 
Play, which you so justly caution me against,” he continues, 
“ believe me, Sir, it is no sacrifice to renounce it. I never lovd it 
and used it only by Fitts, to support my Vanitys and Pleasures, 
which it generally answer’d to my Wish, and never was prejudicial 
to me, but at present that I want nothing, I have no Temptation 
to hazard my content and Independency ... .” 

“T long to see him in all his magnificence,” writes an old 
schoolfellow, “(and am sure no one will become it better than he, 
who was always a Bon Vivant and Loved Expense, when (as we 
used to agree) he ought to have been more mindfull of the Main 
Chance. However he may now indulge his inclination to the 
Utmost, for ev’ry body says ye Duchess is immensely rich, and I 
think she has done very well in giving it to such an agreeable 
young fellow as ye Coll., who will make her amends for ye many 
tedious nights and days she passed with her former old stupid 
Husband.” 

Henceforth his life was a prosperous one. Sir Richard (he 
was made Knight of the Bath in 1753) sat for some years in 
Parliament, but never made much of a figure there. He was a 
politician of a type long extinct. In those days the professions 
open to a gentleman were limited to the Church, the Army and 
the Navy and the Bar, and politics dominated them all. Small 
wonder then that a man of some fortune and interest took to 
politics as a means of improving both. Sir Richard, with his 
wife’s wealth and his own connection with the powerful little 
party of Pitts, Lytteltons and Grenvilles, known as the “ Cousin- 
hood,” achieved a certain importance in the House of Commons.* 
His good nature and honesty, and a certain shrewd simplicity, 
made him valuable as an agent in the backstairs politics of the 
day. During the bickerings and intrigues that gradually 
estranged the once so united cousins, Sir Richard’s house in 
Cavendish Square was the scene of many a bitter meeting 
between his brother, the mild poet Sir George Lyttelton, their 
stubborn and ambitious cousins, Lord Temple and his brother 
Mr. Grenville, and that haughty intractable genius Pitt. 

Sir Richard occupied at different periods such posts as Master 


* Mr. Pitt, writing to Lord Temple during some political crisis, begs leave, 
in his stilted style, to “recommend to your Lordship a little gathering of 
friends about you at dinners without ostentation. A little attention to Sir 
Richard Lyttelton I should think proper. .. .” 
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of the Jewel Office, Commander-in-Chief and Governor-General 
of Minorca, and Governor of the Island of Guernsey. The Jewel 
Office he exchanged for Minorca, and was immediately much 
perturbed as to whether he had done the best for himself. “The 
pay as Governor is far inferior to the salary I have relinquished, 
and I know not whether there be any Perquisites or Emolu- 
ments that I can legaly and honorably receive out of the Island, 
that may compensate the Loss and be the Measure of what they 
do me the Honor to think my Services may give me a Pretence 
to.” However, he is consoled by finding that the pay is “ about 
1ooo pr. Annum to the Governor without further perquisites, 
when non-resident on the Island, I shall therefore neither gain 
nor lose by the exchange I have made.” It does not appear that 
he ever visited Minorca. , 

As to the “Article of Play,” which he talked so loftily of 
renouncing in the first flush of his prosperity, it was his chief 
diversion through life. Horace Walpole tells how the Prince of 
Wales once invited Lord Granby and Dick Lyttelton down to Kew, 
where he won “eleven hundred pounds of the latter and eight of 
the former, then cut and told them he would play with them no 
longer, for he saw they played so idly that they were in danger 
of ‘losing more than they would like.’”—In a letter from Rome 
many years later, “Will God send me safe and well away from this 
Wicked Place of Gaming and Extravagance,” exclaims Sir Richard 
piously. “For I certainly shall be undone else, one way or 
another.” 

Pictures were his other extravagance; he seems to have 
bought them wholesale. “Gaspars, Salvators, Domenicinos, 
Barrochios, two inimitable Jordanos, 9 by 5 they are, most capital 
pictures, and undoubted Originals, a Paolo d’Acise, the best 
Spagniolet I ever saw, and a charming Head, Magdalen by Guido. 
The Duchess says all my Swans are Geese, but no matter. I have 
also two of the most charmingest little Clauds ! O that you could 
see them, they are perfect Bijoux.” 

For many years Sir Richard was almost completely crippled 
with gout; nevertheless in a letter from Lyons, in 1763, he 
announces gaily, “I am going to a Box at the Theatre to see the 
Masquerade and shall not be home till 3 or 4 in the Morn- 
ing. The Dutchess has a cold which prevents her being of the 
party. Lord Tankerville is here and goes there also. He can 
just Hobble, but has no use of his Hands. My Hands are 
tollerable, but my Feet are useless. Which of us is the worst 
off? Fine Revellers truely.” 


With all his extravagance and love of money, he was generous 
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and open-handed to his friends and family. A spinster sister 
lived with him and his wife, till to his wrath she married an 
impecunious Irish squire. He volunteered to pay the expenses 
of his scapegrace nephew Thomas Lyttelton, when that lawless 
youth made the Grand Tour, and he found the task no light 
one. He retaliated by leaving all his wealth to another nephew 
Thomas Pitt, except his fine portrait by Battoni, which is at 
Hagley, starred and red-ribboned, and very characteristic of the 
lively, prosperous old knight. 

Sir Richard died October 1, 1770, much lamented, at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-three. The ‘“‘Good Dutchess,” as her 
husband usually calls her, a homely, placid old creature, survived 
him seven years, dying May 22, 1777, “in an advanced age,” says 
the Annual Register. They had lived serenely together for a little 
over a quarter of a century. 

Some, it may be, will consider that this man’s life might well have 
remained in the obscurity it has lain in these hundred years and 
more. He was not a great man this Sir Richard, nor was he 
particularly good, or even at all bad, and the part he took in the 
history of his time was a small one; but it was very typical of life 
in the eighteenth century, those unstrenuous days, when enthu- 
siasm was a term of reproach, when a disinterested man was 
considered either a fool or a hypocrite, or, being obviously 
neither, was set aside as a puzzle, an eccentricity, respected but 
not to be imitated ; and so, perhaps, his life is worth recording. 


MAUD LYTTELTON. 
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WASHINGTON, September 13, 1901. 


THE dastardly attempt on the life of President McKinley caused 
a wave of sorrow and indignation to sweep over the whole nation 
and demonstrated anew the affection which the American people 
have for McKinley. No matter how much men may differ with 
him politically or oppose some of his views, they have a personal 
affection for the man ; and it is doubtful if there has ever been a 
President more cordially esteemed. This was shown in a 
marked degree when Mrs. McKinley was believed to be dying 
in San Francisco this spring; it has been even more strikingly 
shown now that the President has fallen a victim to the assassin’s 
bullet. Every one, men and women, prayed for his speedy 
recovery. In all parts of the country, until the physicians pro- 
nounced him out of danger there was nothing talked or thought 
of but the distinguished patient in Buffalo. If the nation had 
been engaged in a death grapple with an enemy, bulletins from 
the front could not have been read with more avidity than 
those telling of his condition. It had a sobering influence. 
It was the first untoward circumstance in the wonderful history 
of the United States since Mr. McKinley was elected President. 
Under his guidance the United States has taken its place in the 
foremost rank of the first nations ; it is prosperous at home and 
respected, even feared, abroad. Would his death cause a halt ? 
It was the question frequently asked, although it was the question 
no one liked to ask, and still less did one want itanswered. The 
calamity of Mr. McKinley’s death could not be contemplated 
without dread. Fortunately the country has been spared this. 
Mr. McKinley lives.* 

Out of evil good will come, which is the only consolation to be 

* As I am about to close this letter for the mail, word reaches Washington 
that the President, whose condition from the time of his shooting until to-day 
has justified the most sanguine hopes, has suddenly grown worse and his life 
is now despaired of. The gravest apprehension exists. The country looks 


with nervous dread to the future, and fears that his death may lead to politica] 
and other changes which will disturb business and rudely shock prosperity, 
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derived from this most lamentable affair. The country is at last 
tired of affording asylum to Anarchists, who repay a generous 
but mistaken hospitality by attempting the life of the chief 
magistrate. Plots against foreign rulers have been hatched in the 
United States, money has been collected to destroy people and 
property, murder has been openly advocated ; but because of the 
love of freedom and liberty inseparable from the spirit of 
Ameri.an institutions, no attempt has been made to treat 
Anarchists and regicides like common criminals. That is all over 
now. No lenger will the Reds be permitted to preach their san- 
guinary crusade. The people are determined. When the 
American jeople start in to do a thing they generally do it suc- 
cessfully. ‘They have resolved to stamp out Anarchy, and it is 
safe to assu-ne that hereafter it will be less dangerous for 
Anarchists to plot in Europe than in the United States. 

When President Garfield was murdered twenty years ago the 
public was arwused by the knowledge that a crime against the 
President is regarded legally as no greater offence than the same 
crime against a private individual. Had Garfield not died Guiteau 
would have suffered only a short term of imprisonment. 
President McKinley’s assailant cannot be sentenced to more than 
ten years imprisonment, unless the courts regard each attempt 
as a separate offence, and also consider that in trying to escape 
from his captors he further committed an assault with intent to 
kill. In that case he may be sentenced to fifty years imprison- 
ment, which means life. But the fact that no provision is made 
to safeguard the person of the President has led to an agitation 
which will undoubtedly result in making an attempt on the life 
of the President a capital crime. The Federal Government has 
no power to enact the necessary legislation, as its jurisdiction is 
confined to Federal property, i.e., the district of Columbia, naval 
and military posts, the territories, and foreign possessions. Either 
an amendment to the Constitution must be adopted or each State 
will have to enact the necessary legislation. The latter method 
is more convenient. 

The shot fired by Czolgosz will have other consequences. 
Presidents in the future will give fewer public receptions; the 
foolish and somewhat undignified practice of presidential hand- 
shaking will fall into desuetude, and the person of the President 
will be more closely guarded. The abandonment of public 
receptions will perhaps subject the President to some criticism, 
and he may be accused even of again evidencing his love for 
Imperialism, but he need not fear these attacks. If he refuses to 
grasp the hand of every person who would greet him he will be 
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simply imitating the example of George Washington, who had a 
very proper conception of the dignity of his high office and a 
somewhat contemptuous opinion of the great unwashed. “ What! 
shake all their hands ? Iam in danger of catching the itch!” was 
the immortal George’s rejoinder when it was suggested that he 
hold a hand-shaking reception. No one need fear to imitate 
Washington. 

Another beneficial result, perhaps, may be the partial suppres- 
sion of the Yellow Press because of the disgust which all decent 
people have against journalism that constantly attributes the 
basest motives to men in high stations and treats those to whom 
it is opposed with an indecency and scurrility which cannot fail 
to pervert the ignorant and make them believe that their rulers 
are corrupt and debauched. The country is aroused against 
yellow journalism, and would like to see it stamped out, just as it 
is determined to tolerate anarchy no longer. 

Back of the Anarchist, as the reputable newspapers are now 
pointing out, is the yellow journal, “which arouses the passion, 
the hatred, the malice, and the envy in the heart of the ignorant 
man who, inoculated with the poison that is injected into his 
system day by day, pulls the trigger, and a nation of 76,000,000 
staggers from the blow.” The charge is not exaggerated. These 
sensational newspapers have endeavoured to stir up class against 
class ; they have tried to make the working man believe that he is 
ground down under the heel of his employer, that “the Presi- 
dent and his Wall Street Cabinet ’””—the expression used by one of 
these papers—have used the national honour for their own profit ; 
that the time must come when “there will be an awful, bloody 
quarrel between the commander-in-chief (the President) and the 
peasant.” That there are evils to be redressed and wrongs to be 
remedied no unprejudiced person will deny; but this is not the 
way to correct them, nor do these papers attempt to offer any 
solution. All that they care to do is to stir up strife, to excite 
passion, to accuse their opponents of dishonour, to bespatter 
them with their filth. It is no wonder that the American people, 
the majority of whom are sane, law-abiding, and self-respecting, 
should be tired of the licence of the Yellow Press. 


The day before the President was shot down he delivered a 
remarkable speech, remarkable because it was a frank avowal of 
his future policy, and almost a public renunciation of his political 
tenet of faith. Readers of THE NATIONAL REVIEW have been 
told that Mr. McKinley is no longer the ultra-protectionist he 
once was, and now looks forward to reciprocity as the policy to 
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still further increase the dominance of his country in the world’s 
markets. In his speech at the Pan-American Exhibition he 
spoke earnestly, forcibly, and without equivocation in favour of 
reciprocity—“ reciprocity, the natural outgrowth of our wonderful 
industrial development under the domestic policy now firmly 
established.” It is a remarkable thing that Mr. McKinley, who 
only a few short years ago sneered at the foreign market, and who 
wanted to buy nothing abroad, should now say: “Isolation is no 
longer possible or desirable. The period of exclusiveness is past. 
Commercial wars are unprofitable.” 

The speech has naturally made a profound impression, and it 
confirms the prediction made in this correspondence some 
months ago, that the new issue in the United States is 
reciprocity, which is the more gentle word for a reduction of 
tariff duties ; and that at the session of Congress which opens 
next December the most important question will be the fight in 
the Republican party between the advocates of the existing tariff 
and the believers in lower duties on those articles in which 
America now competes with all the rest of the world, If the new 
policy of President McKinley prevails, if he commits his party to 
lower duties, he will have cut out once more the ground from 
underneath the feet of the Democrats, and left them more hope- 
Jess than ever, floundering about for an issue on which they can 
unite in the next campaign. For it has seemed as if the Democrats 
might make the tariff an issue, and by a promise to revise the 
tariff, whereby burdens of taxation could be reduced and the 
foreign market enlarged, unite the discordant elements in their 
party and secure popular approval. But with the Republicans 
formally pledged to that policy, and not only pledged, but actually 
putting it into operation, the opponents of high tariff would feel 
under no necessity to forsake a party whose administration of 
affairs has been so signally successful and join a party whose 
leaders have shown utter ineptitude for leadership or a construc- 
tive policy. 

Mr. McKinley has been hitherto regarded as a politician, but in 
this he shows himself to be a statesman rather than a politician : 
to have far-seeing vision enough to comprehend that a progressive 
nation cannot have a fixed and immutable economic policy, but 
must adjust it to suit conditions as they arise. The United States 
has outgrown the swaddling-clothes of protection. To attain its 
fullest vigour it needs commercial freedom; it must not be 
shackled by the weights of tariffs which prevent “that policy of 
good-will and friendly trade relations” which the President told 
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his Buffalo audience was so essential. President McKinley has 
pointed out to his party the path to be followed, It is for his 
party to show that it has intelligence enough to appreciate the 
advice. 


The docility of the people of the city of New York in tamely 
submitting to the misrule of Tammany never loses its interest and 
wonder for me, although now it is such an old story that the 
novelty ought to have worn off long ago. At recurring intervals 
the degradation of Tammany rule is laid bare, followed by the 
usual expressions of horror on the part of law-abiding and decent 
persons who do not profit by corruption ; then the excitement dies 
down, and no more is thought about the matter until the next 
eruption once more throws its foul slime over the city. Tam- 
many’s corruption now, of which a great deal has been said on 
both sides of the water, isno worse than it has been, to my know- 
ledge, for the past fifteen years, and possibly the evil dates still 
further back. A great outcry has been raised because of the dis- 
covery that the police force is corrupt from top to bottom, that 
it protects law breakers and fattens off the vicious. But that 
ought not to be news to men with even the shortest memories. 
Some six or seven years ago, when there was one of the periodical 
outbreaks against Tammany, the New York Legislature appointed 
a special committee to investigate the government of the city of 
New York. It was in evidence before this committee that the 
applicant for a place on the police force had to pay a bribe of 
£60, that a promotion to a sergeantcy cost £500, and to a cap- 
taincy £3000. The pay of a captain is a little less than {£500 a 
year, but most of the captains of the New York police force when 
they retire do not have to depend upon their friends for support ; 
some have even been known to own yachts, keep carriages, and 
lead a life of ease in their handsome country residences. To 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who find a difficulty in making both 
ends of their Budgets meet, I recommend the engagement of a 
few New York policemen. They are veritable Napoleons of 
finance. They never have any difficulty in making a {£500 
salary serve the purposes of a £5000 income. 

The latest disclosures show that there is no honour among the 
thieves of the police force. The “big money ” goes to the “ big ” 
men, the men who spend several months of their time every year 
abroad, who own racing stables and steam yachts, Fifth Avenue 
mansions, and country places. But the smaller men have to be 
taken care of ; and it appears that there is an easy way to squeeze a 
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comfortable living out of the rank and file of the force. New 
York covers a considerable area, and policemen who do not live 
in the station-houses have their homes and families in the districts 
to which they are assigned. Without warning, a policeman is 
transferred to another district which may be twenty miles away, 
and he must move his family, which is annoying and expensive. 
He can be saved this if he is tractable and willing to pay for it. It 
goes without saying that he has to pay ; for the be-all-and-end-all of 
the police force is to make it a mine to be exploited for the benefit 
of Tammany. If the policeman is ready to pay £5 he is safe 
from transfer ; if he happens to be honest—and an honest man has 
no place there—he suffers. This is the sworn statement of a police- 
man made a few daysago. He refused to be blackmailed, and has 
been made to suffer for his temerity. Since April he has been 
transferred five times, until at last, driven to desperation, he made 
public his wrongs. 

Politics in New York is a business, exactly the same as any 
other business. A certain class of men “ go into” politics precisely 
as they keep a shop, namely, to make money. In Englandaman 
opens a public house. In New York the same calibred man 
opens a saloon. In England the publican by tending to his 
business may hope to make a living, more or less according to 
circumstances. In New York there isan easier and a quicker road 
to fortune. The profits fromthe sale of beer and whisky are large 
but limited ; a New York politician’s profits are limited only by 
his opportunities. He makes his saloon a headquarters ; he gathers 
around him a band of men to whom honour, decency, and honesty 
are meaningless words. Tammany’s only reason of its being is 
to retain its grip on municipal politics; all that Tammany 
expects of its followers is implicit obedience and results. Noone 
cares how those results are obtained; no one is so foolish as 
to look beneath the surface. The man who can carry his ward 
or district, or who can bring about the nomination of this candi- 
date or the defeat of the other, is the man to win the gratitude of 
Tammany. 

The saloon-keeper gathers his adherents about him until he 
attracts the attention of the man immediately above him, and has 
to be taken into account asa usefulsubordinate. Then he begins 
to exert his strength and feel the delights which come from 
power. He asks, at first submissively, for a place for a hench- 
man, and, having gained it, the next time he asks more boldly and 
as a right. The motto of Tammany is: “Tribute, always 
Tribute” ; its cardinal principle is to do nothing unless it yields 
profit. The profit may not be financial and immediate; it may 
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be remote in the way of service in the future, but the object is 
never lost sight of. 

By planting his men in the police force, in the fire department, 
in the street-cleaning department, on the pay rolls generally, the 
saloon keeper creates a machine and obtains a following which 
malz*s him respected by the leaders. The time has come when 
he may hope to aspire to election to the board of aldermen or be 
made a municipal officer. During his novitiate his devotion to 
his political masters has not been a financial burden to him, but 
when he serves the public as an alderman or city officer he is 
standing on the threshold of fortune. 

It may be asked how he makes his money. When aman pays 
£60 to be appointed a policeman somebody is £60 richer. If 
you want to know how aldermen and others make money let me 
relate a little story told me a few days ago by a friend of mine, 
a prominent business man in New York. He owns a large store, 
and decided to make some improvements to his property, which 
necessitated opening up the street in front of his store. Before 
he could do this he must have a permit. He made application 
in proper form, and a few days later was called upon by a man 
who told him that his permit would be granted on payment of 
$2000. My friend threatened to kick the man out of the place, 
and swore he wouldn’t be blackmailed out of a cent. No action 
was taken on his application, and the work was at a standstill. 
He tried in every way to secure the permit, but without success, 
and finally becoming desperate, went to a man who has friends 
in the inner councils of Tammany. “Give me your $2000,” 
said this man. My friend did so, and the next day received the 
desired permit. Is it any wonder that men without conscience, 
and who have no scruples against blackmail, find it is less trouble 
and more remunerative to be a politician than to earn a living 
honestly ? 

In this connection it is rather startling to read in an American 
newspaper, the Boston Globe, a paper of large circulation and 
wide influence, that “a Republican form of government is a 
failure in New York.” If an English newspaper should make a 
similar statement it would be set down as exaggeration or igno- 
rance ; and yet it seems scarcely too strong a presentation of the 
case. Perhaps one is almost justified in saying that so far as the 
great cities of this country are concerned “a Republican form of 
government is a failure.’ The cities that are honestly and 
decently governed are the exception; there is hardly a city of 
magnitude that has not been tainted at some time by municipal 
scandals. The best governed city in the United States, a city 
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where there is no dishonesty, and whose municipal officials are 
as zealous in managing public affairs as they are in watching 
their private interests, is the city of Washington, which—oh 
paradox in this land of universal suffrage—is the one city whose 
people have no vote, who have no voice in the selection of their 
rulers, and who have no way to restrain or influence them. 
Comparing Washington with other cities, one is almost forced to 
the conclusion that while universal suffrage may be a good thing 
for State or national purposes, its results are somewhat unfortunate 
when applied to municipal government. 


The present state of affairs on the Isthmus of Panama attracts 
only passing interest here, and is not regarded as of sufficient 
gravity for any one to get excited. We are used to South 
American revolutions ; and while they sound very terrible in 
cable despatches, with all their vivid details of sanguinary battles 
and desperate engagements, we know them too well not to know 
that a South American battle usually means one man killed and 
a couple wounded. A South American revolution is always 
interesting to the State Department because of the Monroe 
doctrine and the declared policy of the United States not to 
permit interference with traffic across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The fear in the minds of some portions of the Continental press 
that it is the purpose of the United States to find a pretext for 
interference, so that it may have an excuse to intervene and seize 
the Isthmus and the Panama Canal, is a fear which has no sub- 
stantial foundation. It is not improbable that the United States 
may eventually come to own the Panama Canal, but if it does it 
will be by purchase and not by seizure. 

So far as there is danger to the rest of the world of the United 
States seizing the isthmus, that also is too fanciful to be given much 
serious consideration. Under the terms of the treaty concluded 
between the United States and New Grenada in 1846, which treaty 
is binding on Colombia, “the United States guarantee positively 
and efficaciously to New Grenada, by the present stipulation, 
the perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned isthmus, with the 
view that free transit from the one to the other sea may not be 
interrupted or embarrassed in any future time while this treaty 
exists ; and, in consequence, the United States also guarantees, 
in the same manner, the rights of sovereignty and property which 
New Grenada has and possesses over the said territory.” This 
treaty imposes an obligation on the United States from which it 
cannot escape if it would, and which, as a matter of policy, it has 
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no desire to repudiate. It has before this found it necessary to 
land a naval force, to maintain free and uninterrupted transit 
across the isthmus; and it will undoubtedly do the same thing 
again if the necessity arises. Both Colombia and Venezuela 
know the attitude of this Government, and so far have been wise 
enough not to give any provocation to the United States to land 
troops. It may be forced to do this ; and in view of that possi- 
bility it has already despatched ships to both sides of the isthmus, 
and hasa large naval force within easy reach in case reinforcements 
are needed. Some of the newspapers have demanded that the 
United States shall intervene, not for the purpose of seizing the 
isthmus but to prevent a conflict. This, however, the administra- 
tion has no intention of doing, and I have authority for saying 
that this Government will remain perfectly neutral unless 
American interests should be threatened or more serious com- 
plications ensue. 

Neither Colombia nor Venezuela is anxious to invite the inter- 
ference of the United States. South American States are not 
willing parties to the Monroe doctrine ; for the United States they 
entertain jealousy rather than gratitude. They have been drawn 
under the shadow of the Monroe doctrine, and from it there is no 
escape ; but that knowledge causes them no particular joy. South 
American jealousy and distrust of the United States are constantly 
cropping up. Quite recently Senor Gransac, an Argentine pub- 
licist and man of letters, has been discussing the Monroe doctrine 
in an American newspaper, and reaches the conclusion that it 
has outlived its usefulness, as South America has no longer any 
fear of Europe, and no desire for the protection of the United 
States. But a discussion of this kind is academic rather than 
practical, and can really serve no good purpose. The Monroe 
doctrine is so firmly engrafted into the polity of the United States 
that the only way by which it can be removed is to destroy the 
stem. Whether Europe or South America likes it or not the 
Monroe doctrine will always remain a fundamental principle of 
American diplomacy and American policy so long as the United 
States is powerful enough to cause it to be respected. Its virility 
and effectiveness rest not on sentiment or the consent of other 
nations, but on force. If the time ever comes when the United 
States is unable to compel obedience to its mandate the Monroe 
doctrine will have as much value as the Exsurge Domine of Leo X. 
or any of the other Bulls of his predecessors or successors. 


The steel strike has virtually collapsed, and although the 
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where there is no dishonesty, and whose municipal officials are 
as zealous in managing public affairs as they are in watching 
their private interests, is the city of Washington, which—oh 
paradox in this land of universal suffrage—is the one city whose 
people have no vote, who have no voice in the selection of their 
rulers, and who have no way to restrain or influence tiem. 
Comparing Washington with other cities, one is almost forced to 
the conclusion that while universal suffrage may be a good thing 
for State or national purposes, its results are somewhat unfortunate 
when applied to municipal government. 


The present state of affairs on the Isthmus of Panama attracts 
only passing interest here, and is not regarded as of sufficient 
gravity for any one to get excited. We are used to South 
American revolutions ; and while they sound very terrible in 
cable despatches, with all their vivid details of sanguinary battles 
and desperate engagements, we know them too well not to know 
that a South American battle usually means one man killed and 
a couple wounded. A South American revolution is always 
interesting to the State Department because of the Monroe 
doctrine and the declared policy of the United States not to 
permit interference with traffic across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The fear in the minds of some portions of the Continental press 
that it is the purpose of the United States to find a pretext for 
interference, so that it may have an excuse to intervene and seize 
the Isthmus and the Panama Canal, is a fear which has no sub- 
stantial foundation. It is not improbable that the United States 
may eventually come to own the Panama Canal, but if it does it 
will be by purchase and not by seizure. 

So far as there is danger to the rest of the world of the United 
States seizing the isthmus, that also is too fanciful to be given much 
serious consideration. Under the terms of the treaty concluded 
between the United States and New Grenada in 1846, which treaty 
is binding on Colombia, “the United States guarantee positively 
and efficaciously to New Grenada, by the present stipulation, 
the perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned isthmus, with the 
view that free transit from the one to the other sea may not be 
interrupted or embarrassed in any future time while this treaty 
exists ; and, in consequence, the United States also guarantees, 
in the same manner, the rights of sovereignty and property which 
New Grenada has and possesses over the said territory.” This 
treaty imposes an obligation on the United States from which it 
cannot escape if it would, and which, as a matter of policy, it has 
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no desire to repudiate. It has before this found it necessary to 
land a naval force, to maintain free and uninterrupted transit 
across the isthmus; and it will undoubtedly do the same thing 
again if the necessity arises. Both Colombia and Venezuela 
know the attitude of this Government, and so far have been wise 
enough not to give any provocation to the United States to land 
troops. It may be forced to do this ; and in view of that possi- 
bility it has already despatched ships to both sides of the isthmus, 
and has a large naval force within easy reach in case reinforcements 
are needed. Some of the newspapers have demanded that the 
United States shall intervene, not for the purpose of seizing the 
isthmus but to prevent a conflict. This, however, the administra- 
tion has no intention of doing, and I have authority for saying 
that this Government will remain perfectly neutral unless 
American interests should be threatened or more serious com- 
plications ensue. 

Neither Colombia nor Venezuela is anxious to invite the inter- 
ference of the United States. South American States are not 
willing parties to the Monroe doctrine ; for the United States they 
entertain jealousy rather than gratitude. They have been drawn 
under the shadow of the Monroe doctrine, and from it there is no 
escape ; but that knowledge causes them no particular joy. South 
American jealousy and distrust of the United States are constantly 
cropping up. Quite recently Senor Gransac, an Argentine pub- 
licist and man of letters, has been discussing the Monroe doctrine 
in an American newspaper, and reaches the conclusion that it 
has outlived its usefulness, as South America has no longer any 
fear of Europe, and no desire for the protection of the United 
States. But a discussion of this kind is academic rather than 
practical, and can really serve no good purpose. The Monroe 
doctrine is so firmly engrafted into the polity of the United States 
that the only way by which it can be removed is to destroy the 
stem. Whether Europe or South America likes it or not the 
Monroe doctrine will always remain a fundamental principle of 
American diplomacy and American policy so long as the United 
States is powerful enough to cause it to be respected. Its virility 
and effectiveness rest not on sentiment or the consent of other 
nations, but on force. If the time ever comes when the United 
States is unable to compel obedience to its mandate the Monroe 
doctrine will have as much value asthe Exsurge Domine of Leo X. 
or any of the other Bulls of his predecessors or successors. 


The steel strike has virtually collapsed, and although the 
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misguided leaders of the Amalgamated Association have not yet 
formally sued for surrender, the day of their capitulation is not 
far distant. The strike has been important, not so much because 
of what it accomplished or failed to accomplish, or because of 
the magnitude of the interests involved, but because it was 
the first clash since the new industrial conditions have swept 
away old methods. When the Steel Trust was organised it was 
said by its opponents in labour ranks that one of its objects was 
to create a Trust in labour as well as in capital and output, and 
that, being practically able to control the labour market, it would 
have labour at a disadvantage whenever it saw fit to exercise its 
power. Labour men viewed with dismay the time to come, when 
the Trust would cut wages and reduce hours to suit its purpose ; 
and as the entire business of the. manufacture of steel and its 
products would be practically in the hands of the Trust it would 
control the labour market as absolutely as it controlled the price 
of its product. Strangely enough, the first conflict came from 
labour and not the Trust ; labour was the aggressor, and the Trust 
simply fought in defence of its own. The result has been an 
inglorious defeat for labour. The Amalgamated Association is 
weaker now than it was before it so recklessly plunged into the 
fray, and it has learned that it is powerless to fight the 
Trust. 

The sympathy of the public has been with the Trust and against 
the men. The public looked upon the strike as the most unjusti- 
fiable upon record, and they hoped to see the men beaten. The 
men had no grievances ; they had no complaint to make about 
wages or hours ; every man who knew his trade could find work 
at wages higher than those paid to many book-keepers and clerks. 
What the men demanded was the power to dictate to the masters 
how they should conduct their business; and this the public 
resented as an unwarrantable interference with private rights. 
Strikers can usually count upon at least a measure of popular 
sympathy, but in this instance they found the public turned 
against them. 

The strike is interesting from another point of view. _ It is the 
most important strike in the iron and steel trade since that of 
1892 at the Carnegie Works at Homestead. That year men were 
slain, and the soil of Pennsylvania was dyed with the blood of 
strikers and soldiers before peace was restored. This year the 
order and good nature which have marked the conduct of the 
strike have been its chief characteristics. There has been no 
resort to the club, the pistol, or the torch. It is in marked 
contrast to a few years ago. Either the American workman is 
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becoming more self-controlled as he becomes older or else the 
last few years of prosperity have enabled him to view a strike 
with less apprehension than formerly. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


September 14, 1901. 

Postscript—A few hours after mailing my letter the death of President 
McKinley was announced to the world. The news has profoundly affected 
the entire country. McKinley typified all that is best in the American 
character ; he possessed in an unusual degree the qualities which command 
admiration. He was by nature kind, generous, and charitable. Amiability 
was his dominant virtue. It pained him to refuse a request, it delighted him 
to grant a favour. He was fond of his fellow men. It was not a pose or the 
hope of advancing his political fortunes that made him go among the people 
and shake their hands and get close tothem. He really liked to meet them. 
It was an excess of kindness which led him to have a reception arranged, so 
that the people of Buffalo could grasp his hand. It was not part of the official 
ceremonies; it was the President’s own suggestion, as he knew it would please 
the visitors to the exhibition. Rather against the wishes of his hosts, the 
directors of the Buffalo Exhibition, he insisted on holding this reception, and 
by so doing gave the assassin the opportunity he had been seeking. Kindness 
led him to his death. 

On more than one occasion, when visiting different parts of the country and 
the programme was submitted to him, he insisted that the general reception 
should not be omitted. “Cut the banquets, if you like,” he said frequently, 
“but don’t deny the people the pleasure they get from seeing the President.” 
This was not vanity. Mr. McKinley knew how much the people liked to say 
they had seen the President and taken his hand; he knew that many travelled 
miles, at considerable cost and personal inconvenience, simply for that pur- 
pose. He would not disappoint them. He was too kind to cause them pain 
when he could give them pleasure by putting himself to a little trouble. He 
was often remonstrated with about the risk he incurred; it was pointed out to 
him that exactly what happened in Buffalo might occur at any time. The 
President would not heed the warnings. He did not believe that any one 
would attempt his life, or that his life could be protected if it was seriously 
threatened. He knew that, unless he were surrounded by bayonets, the 
assassin could reach his side, and that even bayonets formed no barrier 
between the assassin and his victim. He was too deeply religious to be called 
a fatalist; he was the very antithesis to it, and yet, I think, he had an abiding 
faith in his destiny. Having charity for all men, he could not understand why 
any man should hate him so malignantly as to attempt his life. 

He endeared himself to the American people because he was correct in life 
and his moral code was the highest. His love for his wife has been the theme 
for more than one sermon. It was very beautiful. She was ever first in his 
thoughts. When he was struck down, before he knew that his wounds were 
serious, he turned at once to his attendants and requested that no exaggerated 
reports of the affair be taken to Mrs. McKinley, whose health was so delicate 
that he feared she could not stand a sudden shock. Just before the final 
lapse into unconsciousness, it was to his wife he uttered words of cheer, as 
ever, always thinking of her first, and trying to comfort her. During the week 
between the shooting and his death he displayed pious fortitude, great courage, 
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calm resignation. Lapsing slowly into unconsciousness, while the surgeons 
were gathering to perform the operation, his last words were, ‘Thy will be 
done.” As his eyes closed for ever his lips faintly murmured the words of his 
favourite hymn: “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” During that week not a word 
of reproach, not a vain regret, not an unworthy thought. He died as he 
lived. 

This is neither the place nor the time to discuss his life nor to attempt to 
assign him his place in history. He will undoubtedly take high rank among 
the Presidents. because his name is associated with great events in the life of 
the Republic, because under his administration were brought about changes 
the consequence of which no man can foresee. But, quite apart from that, he 
will be remembered as the President who healed sectional discord, who united 
the States torn asunder by hate and war. There is to-day no North, no South 
—there is a United America. In no part of the country have the tributes to 
his memory been more sincere than in the South; no men more keenly mourn 
his untimely death than the former Confederates, the men against whom he 
fought in his youth. 

Neither is this the time nor the place to discuss his successor. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the youngest man who ever sat in the presidential chair, is a man 
of whom much may be expected. He is young, vigorous, determined. He 
has superb courage, and has never feared to show it. He has a mind and 
will of his own. He has fought corruption in civil life with the same boldness 
that he has led his men to the charge on the field of battle. He is student 
and author; few men have made a deeper study of the lives of his predeces- 
sors than he. He has served the Government which he now administers, in 
more than one capacity; he has governed the great State of New York, 
governed it as one might expect him to govern it—honestly and well, cour- 
ageously defying politicians, with equal courage carrying out his own policy 
because he knew it to be right. Such a man, a man of intellect, with a grasp 
of public affairs, who knows the world, who has mixed much with all classes 
both in his own country and abroad, must prove a worthy successor to the 
immortals who have given undying fame to the American Presidency. Later 
I hope to be able to give a more critical analysis of President Roosevelt; for 
the present, it is enough to say that the destinies of the United States are safe 
in his hands. 


THE DANGEROUS DEARTH OF NAVAL 
ENGINEERS 


THE vital importance of a thoroughly efficient department of 
Naval Engineers has been demonstrated over and over again 
during the last few years. So far back as 1876 the reforms which 
are being advocated to-day were urged by a committee appointed 
by the Admiralty. Now, when there is a very grave possibility 
of our navy being put to the test, the apathy, and more than 
apathy—definite opposition—of the Admiralty in dealing with 
the matter is the more inexplicable. 

Ever since 1876, when the steam navy was in its infancy, the 
question has been repeatedly brought before the Government. 
The committee appointed in that year reported as follows: 

The engineer branch of the navy is, at present, classed with the civil 
branch of the service, as distinguished from the military or executive branch. 
This distinction appears no longer necessary. The chief engineer has a large 
body of men under his immediate orders, many of whom are quartered at 
guns, and have to take an active part in action. His duties are, in many 
vespects, executive... . We are, therefore, of opinion that engineer officers 
should in future be classed with the military or executive branch of the 
profession, among those who would not on any occasion succeed to command. 


The late Admiral C. Fellows, R.N., examined before the com- 
mittee, gave the following opinion : 


I would suggest that the engineers be placed on a totally different footing 
from that on which they now stand—that is, that the chief engineer and his 
senior assistants should be considered executive officers, i.c., placed in the 
military branch. Men-of-war are now floating machines, and are, more or 
less, under the direction of the chief engineer, and, in my opinion, he should 
have the power of giving an order to any man in the ship without the 
possibility of that man disobeying the order, or even questioning it. 

The engineer officers are expected to be on a footing with every other 
officer in the ship, if recognised at all; but they are not treated in a manner 
suitable to their rank. 


This report shared the fate of all such reports, when the com- 
mittee appointed to make them is appointed merely to shelve the 
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question, and to throw a sop to the Cerberus of Public Opinion so 
easily lulled by words and reams of official correspondence. 

The burden of successive committees of inquiry is the same— 
that executive rank should be given to naval engineer officers. 
The engineer officers themselves ask for this, among other 
reforms, as necessary to the complete efficiency and discipline 
of their department. 

Admiral Sir J. O. Hopkins, who has served successively as a 
Lord of the Admiralty, and as Commander-in-Chief of the North 
American, West Indian, and Mediterranean stations, has recently 
endorsed the demands of the engineer officers for executive rank 
and control in their own department. Speaking at the Royal 
United Service Institution in December 1900, he said: 

Their duties are purely executive, and should be recognised as such, and 
the recognition cannot, in my opinion, clash in any single instance with the 
other executives, as their sphere of duty is so clearly defined .. . as regards 
power of punishment for delinquencies committed by stokers in the engine- 
and boiler-rooms, why should not chief engineers have the same power of 
punishment allowed them as a commander, second in command, or a first 
lieutenant—or, to quote an analogous case, a captain of marines for military 
offences. . . . If this were permitted it would tend largely to improve the 
chief engineer's position and strengthen his authority. 

That such executive authority is urgently needed has been 
proved during the last few months by the cases of H.M. ships 
Dragon (torpedo-boat destroyer) and Hermes. In the former case 
the engineer officer in charge had to report to the captain of 
H.M.S. Royal Oak a case of gross dereliction of duty by which 
the safety of the destroyer and its crew were seriously endangered. 
In the case of the Hermes a still more serious state of things was 
revealed. And yet the engineer in charge, who may be an officer 
of longer service, who certainly must have infinitely greater 
experience in his own department than has any other officer on 
board, has no power to punish the smallest offence committed by 
one of his own men; while an offender who may have put the 
whole ship and its crew in danger may be—and in the former 
case actually was—let off with a reprimand ! 

The spirit in which officialdom meets all demands for reform 
is shown by a speech on the Naval Estimates in February r1goo. 
Speaking on the evidence given before the last Committee of 
Inquiry, the Naval Secretary said: “The engineer officers who 
gave evidence were unanimous on one point, that executive 
control should not be committed to them.” If there is one point 
on which they are agreed more than another it is this, that they 
should have such authority ; and what they actually said was, 
that “they did not ask for executive authority outside their own 
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deparlinent””—that is, in the navigating or combatant depart- 
ments. By suppressing these important words, it was made to 
appear that the engineer evidence was exactly the opposite to 
what it really was. 

This suppression or perversion of facts is not confined to the 
engineering question. Other instances, notably that of the com- 
parative shooting of the British and French fleets, can be 
adduced to show that whenever it is thought advisable to choke 
off public inquiry by those responsible for the safety of the 
nation such methods are resorted to. The fact being that the 
nation has been so long accustomed to take for granted whatever 
those in authority think fit to tell it, that probably nothing short 
of a disaster will open its eyes. 

That the Admiralty are not entirely satisfied with the state of 
things to which they have brought the navy is seen by the shifts 
to which they are resorting to fll up some of the gaps in the 
ranks of the naval engineers. But an efficient and highly trained 
officer cannot be made in a month or a year, and to draft men 
from an ocean liner to a man-of-war is not sufficient, or even 
advisable. The discipline in the engine-room is not so high as it 
should be in peace time, as has lately been shown, and if the 
men are slow to obey an officer who has no personal power to 
enforce discipline, how can we expect it when the officer in 
question may be—not one trained and brought up in the navy 
with the men over whom he has to assert a merely moral 
authority, with no actual personal power to enforce it—but an 
“emergency” officer, trained in the merchant service or drawn 
from a workshop on shore, a stranger to the ship, the men, and 
the duties he has to perform. Those who expect it must surely 
be optimistic to the verge of imbecility. 

Even by drafting “emergency” men into the service—and 
even with these there is still a deficit of 600—there is still no 
reserve on which to draw in case of casualties. And yet, 
although admitting that time is necessary to train these “ special 
service” officers, it is to this very source that the Admiralty pro- 
pose to turn in war time, when there is no time to train them, 
and when the very essence of success lies in the perfect and 
complete training of the personnel of each ship. 

The remedy for the evil lies in the removal of the barriers 
which prohibit a free flow of entries into the ranks of the 
engineer officers. A glance at the statement put forward by 
these otticers themselves in 1901 should dispel any idea that 
their very reasonable demands are made from any purely 
personal motives of greed or ambition. 
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The engineer officers of H.M. fleet consider it their duty to make known to 
all those interested in the efficiency of the navy, as the first line of national 
defence, the dissatisfaction prevailing amongst them with regard to the sub- 
ordinate position which their profession holds in that service. Their dissatis- 
faction is of long standing, affects all ranks and ratings, and, owing to the 
development of modern ships of war, leads those officers who are responsible 
to entertain grave doubts of the ability of their department to bear the strain 
to which it must be subjected in actual warfare. 

In submitting this statement the engineer officers do so with an earnest con- 
cern for the efficiency of their department. It is with them no question of 
personal aggrandisement, nor is it a desire to diminish in any way the 
authority of the executive, in support of which statement they feel justified 
in referring to the loyal and zealous performance of their duties under many 
disabilities as a comparatively new branch of the navy, and amid the trying 
conditions incidental to the rapid development of engineering for warship 
purposes. These officers maintain that in accepting the responsibilities of 
their position in their country’s defence they deserve equal honours with the 
other branches of the fighting services. In a modern battleship nearly every 
one will be under shelter during action, and it must be obvious that it will 
require a courage as fine, and a discipline as inflexible, to remain below 
carrying out the manifold duties of the engineering department—onerous 
enough in peace time—with a knowledge that at any moment a fearful catas- 
trophe may occur, from which escape would be practically impossible, as it 
will to align a gun behind a casemate, or to direct operations from a 
conning tower, sustained by all the excitement which the spectacle and 
knowledge of the progress of battle afford those on deck. 


The efforts made by the Army Medical Service to obtain 
executive authority in their own special branch of the service met 
with the same opposition, and yet we see the part played by the 
Royal Army Medical Corps to-day, who, in spite of sneers, 
official cold water, and pig-headed opposition, have proved the 
truth and sanity of their contention. 

The authorities at last met the difficulty in the Army Medical 
Service fairly, by removing the obvious absurdities of the old 
system. They did not—though doubtless it occurred to their 
minds—try to meet it by the “stop-gap ” system, and offer com- 
missions to veterinary surgeons or surgeon-dentists, however well 
qualified they may have been in their own special line. It was 
less absurd to deny the army surgeon authority over his men than 
it is to deny it to the engineer officer, since the army might go 
through a campaign with an inefficient medical department, 
though with an increased casualty list; but with the navy there 
can be no “muddling through” with an ill-disciplined and 
insufficient engineering staff. 

The remedy, as far as the engineer officers are concerned, is to 
concede their perfectly fair and reasonable demands: (1) by form- 
ing a corps of Royal Naval Engineers, classed as a military 
branch of the navy—the chief engineer having complete control 
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over his own men, and being himself on the same footing as an 
officer of the Royal Engineers or Royal Army Medical Corps ; 
and being solely responsible for the training and efficiency of his 
men. 

(2) An officer of the Naval Engineers should sit on courts- 
martial in cases where an officer or man of the corps is tried for 
departmental offences. 

(3) An engineer officer should be appointed to a seat on the 
Board of Admiralty. 

(4) The complements of engine-room departments in His 
Majesty’s ships to be increased, until a condition of safety for war 
purposes has been obtained. 

This latter reform is one of the most important and urgent of 
all the reforms which are so necessary if the navy is to be placed 
in a condition of perfect security. At present, should war be 
declared, there is a shortage, exclusive of officers, of between 
15,000 and 16,000 in the engine-room complement of the navy. 
Following the usual “ stop-gap” system, the Admiralty offer terms 
to stokers of the mercantile marine to come up for service on 
mobilisation ; but even on this system the entire navy cannot be 
mobilised with full complements of stokers. In peace time, 
whenever full speed has to be maintained for any length of time, 
men have to be “ commandeered ” from the guns to assist at the 
furnaces.* 

H.M.S. Argonaut in the summer manceuvres required more 
than thirty additional engine-room artificers when in port for 
repairs—and these all had to be lent from other ships—while 
when steaming the engine-room absorbed 144 men from the 
deck. 

Whenever a ship is on her steam trial extra hands have to be 


* One of the most important points in war time will be the question of 
smoke. Only a fully trained stoker can be relied on to manage his work so 
as to ensure a minimum of smoke from the funnels—in attack by destroyers 
a most important point. Something more is needed than merely shovelling 
coal into a furnace door, and it is just this training which will make all the 
difference between a fleet with trained and one with a large proportion of 
untrained or partially trained men. There is besides the question of speed, 
for it is a well-known fact that a trained man will get twice as much energy 
out of a ton of coal as an untrained one; and a fleet with perhaps half its 
stokers partially trained must be a slower fleet than one which is fully 
equipped, as a British fleet ought to be, and is generally supposed to be, 
with fully trained engine-room complements. Moreover, owing to the non- 
existence of a trained reserve, after a few actions, the proportion of partially 
trained (i... merchant marine) to fully trained stokers must inevitably 
increase ; and in the same proportion the mobility, and therefore efficiency, of 
the navy, 
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borrowed. H.M.S. Albion, on her contractor’s trials, with an 
engine-room Admiralty complement of 142, exclusive of engineer 
officers, required no less than 191 men over and above the 
Admiralty complement, supposed to be sufficient, as shown by 
the following table : 


Benen sn For trial. 

A. Chief and ordinary engine- 
foomcartificers . .. sss. I oe 18 
B. Chiefstokers. . ....... 6 si 12 
C. Leading stokers ....... 16 wis 31 
DRONES 96 6 Goes w 2 oe @ « 28 st 184 
Contractor’s staff . 2... 6. — 88 
142 333 


H.M.S. Suélej, with an Admiralty complement, in commission, 
of 195, carried 278 on her trials, exclusive of officers, as her 
engine-room complement, as follows: 


Admiralty 


complement. For trial. 
A. Chief and ordinary engine- 
roomiartificers . . . . « ss 6 63 a 21 
B. Chiefietokers. . . . «2 ss 6 % 8 ois 15 
C. Leading stokers ....... 20 4s 37 
Dc MOMEES, “40 65 oe a ow ow WHS we 205 
195 278 


an excess of 83 over and above her Admiralty complement, not 
counting the contractor’s staff. 

These two examples are by no means extraordinary, but only 
samples of what takes place throughout the navy. 

This in peace !—in war every ship will require to be kept at its 
highest possible state of efficiency. There can be no borrowing 
from other vessels, for the simple reason that they all will be in 
the same condition, and need every man they have. There can 
only be one result of a declaration of war—and that is, that the 
entire navy, which has managed to move in peace time by 
borrowing from ships in port, must take the sea with its engine- 
rooms short of even the low Admiralty complement of men; and 
with no trained reserve to fall back on. “If in the time of peace 
wherein we trusted we have been wearied, then how shall we do 
in the swellings of Jordan?” Apparently the Admiralty have 
not considered such a possibility as war, for in war there is no 
other alternative than that the navy will have to mobilise with 
only two-thirds of its engine-room complements. 

What this means to the nation, dependent for its food and 
very existence on the speed of its cruisers, even in the event of a 
hardly won pitched battle or two, must be obvious to the lowest 
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intelligence. The disinclination of the Admiralty to do more 
than institute petty reforms, such as a few more pence pay per 
diem, an extra stripe of gold-braid, a few extra shore billets, 
becomes a crime. There are 60,000 of the finest and hardiest 
seamen in the world, men of British race, inured to the sea from 
childhood, gaining a precarious livelihood on the Newfoundland 
coast, from whom the total deficit could probably be entirely 
made good. What steps have the Admiralty taken to recruit as 
many as possible of these men, and to begin to train them as 
stokers ? Such a step might have been taken one, two, or three 
years ago. 

The fact that men were wanted and that men were obtainable 
does not appear to have struck the Lords of the Admiralty, 
otherwise it is incredible that steps have not been taken before. 

As regards the engineer officer, such reforms as those advocated 
above would no doubt shock those of the old school who oppose 
them, and who uphold the “ Lascar and oil-can” theory, but they 
are none the less necessary if our navy of to-day is to retain—or 
rather to gain—any effective mobility. It has been sufficiently 
demonstrated during the last few months, except to those who 
have shut their eyes to facts, that owing to this deficiency in 
officers and men of the engineering branch the navy is unable 
to compete fairly with a possible European combination—unless 
as the late First Lord of the Admiralty remarked last year, 
alter a panegyric on the readiness of the navy, “other nations 
are probably worse off than ourselves.” 

C. E, Lart, 
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HOWEVER much the English people have at various crises unduly 
disparaged the policy of their country, they are not usually unfair 
to individuals. They do justice to the performance of duty, 
though that duty be disagreeable and unpopular. To this there 
are, of course, a few exceptions. The case of Sir Hudson Lowe 
is one. From a feeling of generosity, untempered by justice, they 
have sacrificed Sir Hudson Lowe to the manes of Napoleon, and 
his good name is not yet fully re-established. Nor is it a matter 
of no importance, as some critics would have us believe, to vin- 
dicate the memory of those who have been unfairly condemned, 
for—to say nothing of justice to the dead—we are thereby led to 
reflect that others in our own day who are ill spoken of, may be 
the victims of misrepresentation. 

Lord Rosebery’s book * is brilliant, witty, and eminently read- 
able, but to speak of it as “masterly” or as “uttering the last 
word on the subject” shows a deplorable absence of proportion in 
the use of language. We cannot, however, agree with some critics 
who have found fault with the book on the ground that it is not a 
serious study of Napoleon, and that nothing has been added to 
our knowledge. It is hardly fair to judge a book by another 
standard than that which the author sets up. Lord Rosebery 
evidently did not intend to add to our knowledge, or to write 
anything more serious than a popular essay. He informs us him- 
self that “it was written to lay a literary ghost, dormant for years, 
only quickened into activity by the analysis of Gourgaud’s last 
journals, and by stimulating leisure.” Such a statement disarms 
the critic and enables us to welcome the book as adding to our 
knowledge of Lord Rosebery, rather than to our knowledge of 
Napoleon or events at St. Helena. 

We are not, however, now so much concerned with Napoleon 
as with the deuteragonist of Lord Rosebery’s drama—Sir Hudson 


* Napoleon: The Last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. London: Arthur L. 
Humphreys. 
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Lowe. This book will take a high place in the literature of detrac- 
tion. Hardlyaword or deed of Sir Hudson Lowe is chronicled with- 
out an accompanying note of depreciation. The whole tone, taste, 
and temper of Lord Rosebery are incurably hostile. Everything 
in favour of Lowe is systematically minimised, everything against 
him is systematically exaggerated. Of Lowe's earlier career Lord 
Rosebery says only one thing of importance, that he was “ driven 
from Capri by General Lamarque with, it was alleged, an inferior 
force.” Now, as a fact, Colonel Lowe (as he then was) was ex- 
onerated from all blame whatever for the capture of Capri by the 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, and was congratulated 
on his gallant defence ; also, as a fact, the force by which he was 
driven off was much superior in number. And Lord Rosebery 
ought to be aware of this. What are we to think, then, of a writer 
who makes use of an alleged fact, the falsehood of which is well 
known to all those who care to know, as a weapon of disparage- 
ment? We leave the reader to judge if this is fair controversy. 
The true account may, indeed, have escaped Lord Rosebery’s 
notice, for it happens to be buried in the “gloomy recesses of 
Forsyth,” which are too dull for Lord Rosebery to investigate— 
except when something against Sir Hudson Lowe is wanted. 

In order to raise a prejudice against Sir Hudson Lowe from 
the outset, Lord Rosebery writes thus : 


We are afraid we must add that he was not what we should call, in the 
best sense, a gentleman. But a Government, which had wished Napoleon to 
be hanged or shot, was not likely to select any person of large or generous 
nature to watch over the remainder of his life, nor, indeed, had they sought 
one, were they likely to secure one for such a post. 


There are three points made here: (1) that Lowe was nota 
gentleman ; (2) that he was selected to have the charge of 
Napoleon as not being a man of large and generous nature ; and 
(3) that if he had been a man of large and generous nature he 
would not have accepted the post. To say of any one that he is 
“not a gentleman” is a somewhat vague term of abuse which it 
is difficult to meet. Perhaps the best course is to apply the 
maxim woscitur e sociis. Sir Hudson Lowe had been, and was 
at the time, on terms of cordial friendship with some most distin- 
guished men. We may instance Sir John Moore (dead, of course, 
at this time), Admiral Lord Exmouth, whose high esteem Lowe 
had won in the south of France, as well as Field-Marshal Blicher, 
and Gneisenau, his accomplished Chief of the Staff, whom he knew 
when he was British Commissioner with their forces. Moreover, 
Lowe had voluntarily undertaken in July 1814, to convey to the 
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British Court the official tidings of the abdication of Napoleon 
and the capitulation of Paris. Was it, then, as being not a 
gentleman and not of a large and generous nature that he per- 
formed this service? Was it intended to insult the Prince 
Regent ? Or what event had happened during the thirteen 
months preceding his selection for St. Helena to make the choice 
insulting to Napoleon? As to the “gentlemanliness” of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, it is singular that we have a letter from the late 
Admiral Rous which touches on this very point. The latter was 
on the station of St. Helena during part of Napoleon’s captivity, 
and in 1876 was appealed to as to the genuineness of certain 
scurrilous papers that had appeared in a magazine. In reply, he 
says: “I state, upon my honour, that I do not believe either 
Lowe or Reade (Sir Thomas Reade, the Adjutant-General at St. 
Helena) was capable of performing any act derogatory to the 
character of a gentleman. To the best of my knowledge, all 
reports of ill-treatment to Napoleon were systematic falsehoods, 
fabricated with a view to keeping alive a sympathy in Europe to 
enable his friends to succeed in obtaining a more agreeable exile.” 
Admiral Rous was no bad judge of “a gentleman,” and he had 
the advantage of being on the spot. The suggestion that Sir 
Hudson Lowe ought to have declined the post hardly requires an 
answer. He did not seek it, but when it was offered he had too 
high a sense of duty to decline. And how could he have declined 
it? Lowe was not a man of fortune, his advancement in life 
depended on success in his profession, and to decline an impor- 
tant and onerous position because it might earn him unpopularity 
would naturally put a check upon his career. What were the 
reasons that led to the appointment of Sir Hudson Lowe have 
not been authoritatively stated, as far as we know. One reason 
may have been dissatisfaction with the conduct of Sir Neil 
Campbell at Elba, and the necessity for having an official of 
greater vigilance ; but, whatever they may have been, it may be 
regarded as certain that they were reasons that were honourable, 
and not dishonourable, to Lowe. There were, it is true, personal 
reasons of an external nature against the choice, such as the fact 
that Lowe had commanded a body of Corsicans, whom Napoleon 
would naturally regard as traitors ; and the fact that Sir Hudson 
had received the submission of Toulon and was there at the date 
of his appointment was a reminder of Napoleon’s own early success 
at that place ; but these were, after all, not of decisive weight. 
The chief subject of interest is, however, the life at St. Helena, 
and what has been hitherto stated is only to show that the choice 
of Sir Hudson Lowe was not antecedently an improper choice. 
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The depreciation of Sir Hudson Lowe, as it appears in this 
book, logically involves the depreciation or omission of the 
evidence in his favour, and to that evidence we now turn. Lord 
Rosebery says :— 

We have met with only two writers who give a favourable account of 
Lowe, besides his official defenders. One is Henry, a military surgeon 
quartered at St. Helena, a friend and guest of Lowe’s, who gives, by-the-by, 
an admirable description of the reception of his regiment by Napoleon. Henry, 


throughout his two volumes, has a loyal and catholic devotion to all British 
Governors, which does not exclude Lowe. 


This is very misleading. Henry had never seen Lowe until they 
met at St. Helena. It is true he afterwards became a friend of 
Lowe’s when he was acquainted with his real character, but 
Henry’s own words will dissipate the “catholic devotion to all 
British Governors.” He savs :— 

From first impressions I entertained an opinion of him far from favour- 
able ; if, therefore, notwithstanding this prepossession, my testimony should 
incline to the other side, I can truly state that the change took place from the 


weight of evidence, and in consequence of what came under my own observa- 
tion in St. Helena. 


In fact, the evidence of Henry in favour of Lowe is most cogent, 
and it is impossible to explain it away. The only other 
“authority,” according to Lord Rosebery, is the anonymous 
author of a story called Edward Lascelles. This is only brought 
forward by Lord Rosebery pour rire, as a dummy to knock down, 
and so throw ridicule on Lowe's advocates, for nobody else, that 
we are aware of, alludes to this story as an “authority,” nor would 
any person of sense attach any importance to it. Lord Rosebery 
has altogether omitted the evidence of Colonel Basil Jackson, 
who, as a member of the Staff, had first met Sir Hudson Lowe in 
the Netherlands and had accompanied him to St. Helena. His 
duty was to keep Longwood ina habitable state and to neglect 
nothing that could tend to promote the comfort of Napoleon and 
his suite. He was on friendly terms with the French and had 
opportunities of knowing their real sentiments, which were very 
different from what their official utterances would lead us to 
believe. Unfortunately, Col. Jackson’s interesting little book, 
Notes and Reminiscences of a Staff Officer, chiefly relating to the 
ll terloo Campaign and to St. Helena matters during the Captivity 
of Napoleon (1877), was only printed for private circulation, and 
is therefore very little known. Lord Rosebery, however, cannot 
be ignorant of its existence. 
lord Rosebery refers also to the “official defenders,” It 
* Events of a Military Life, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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would be interesting to know who they are, for at present they 
are conspicuous by their absence. The British Government, of 
course, should have been Lowe’s defender, as nearly all the 
odium he gained was through a strict (perhaps too strict) 
obedience to their instructions. As a fact, however, the Govern- 
ment never raised a finger to help him, for reasons to which we 
shall refer later on. Sir Hudson Lowe's case has been put for- 
ward by the late Mr. William Forsyth in his large work, in three 
volumes, History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, which 
contains all the official documents. These alone make out an 
excellent case for Lowe, and Forsyth informs us that he, too, 
began his task with a prejudice in favour of Napoleon and 
against Lowe, until the weight of evidence brought about a 
change. Lord Rosebery never loses an opportunity of disparag- 
ing this book. He speaks of the “gloomy recesses of Forsyth” ; 
it is a “murky compilation,” “a dull and trackless collection,” 
“a dreary book crowned by a barren index” (is an index then, to 
be as exciting as a novel?). And he is obliged to disparage 
Forsyth, for if his book is at all trustworthy the greater part of 
Lord Rosebery’s gibes and jeers against Sir Hudson Lowe fall 
harmless to the ground. The object of Forsyth was quite 
different from that of Lord Rosebery. Forsyth, with patient 
industry, makes it his business to trace minutely every charge 
that ‘has been made against Sir Hudson Lowe, and to state the 
simple facts. He regarded the papers that came to him from Sir 
Harris Nicolas as a sacred trust to be used in‘the interest of truth 
alone. From the nature of the case such a book is not light 
reading, and it cannot be said that Forsyth has much sense of 
humour, but truth does not always lend itself to epigrams. On 
the other hand, we find the great merit of judicial fairness, for 
even Lord Rosebery admits that he is indebted to Forsyth for 
some of the charges against Lowe. In his gibing mood Lord 
Rosebery says: “Truth probably lurks in Forsyth, but the crush- 
ing of the ore is a hideous task” ; but in a more serious moment: 
“Whatever the demerits of Forsyth’s book, it renders two services 
to the student. For it is a repository of original documents 
bearing on the story, and it conclusively exposes the bad faith 
and unveracity of O’Meara.” It seems, then, that a good deal of 
truth lurks in Forsyth after all. 

On the other side, Lord Rosebery says : “ The verdict of history 
is almost uniformly unfavourable” to Sir Hudson Lowe. “ The 
verdict of history””—that pompous phrase by which the dignity of 
prescription is often accorded to a lie. Are, then, the memoirs of 
O’Meara, Las Cases, and Montholon to count as “history”? No 
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one recognises their worthlessness in all matters of dispute 
between Napoleon and the Governor more clearly than Lord 
Rosebery himself. Of O’Meara there is no need to say a single 
word. Of the French writers collectively we need only bear in 
mind the words found in Las Cases’ diary : 

We are possessed of moral arms only; and in order to make the most 
advantageous use of these it was necessary to reduce into a system our 
demeanour, our words, our sentiments, even our privations, in order that we 
might thereby excite a lively interest in a large portion of the population of 


Europe, and that the Opposition in England might not fail ‘to attack the 
Ministry on the violence of their conduct towards us. 


Colonel Jackson gives an interesting account of his meeting 
with Montholon some years later at Paris. Montholon then 
admitted that they had no ill-will towards Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
that all they did was merely carrying out what he called la poli- 
tique de Longwood. ‘ Even an angel from heaven,” he added, “ as 
Governor would not have pleased us.” If, then, Sir Hudson 
Lowe had no “official defenders,” the French attendants of 
Napoleon may be called his official assailants. However, it is 
quite superfluous to accuse of lying those who do not profess to 
state the truth. 

Next come the foreign Commissioners, who were the represen- 
tatives of the Governments of Russia, Austria, and France 
respectively. They had no responsibility for the safe custody of 
Napoleon, their ostensible business was only to assure themselves 
of his presence on the island, but as Napoleon would not receive 
them in their official capacity, and as the Governor would not let 
them see him as private individuals, they had very little to do. 
Being nobodies, then, their chief object was to transform them 
selves into somebodies, and this they attempted to effect partly 
by enjoying the Governor’s hospitality, and partly by intriguing 
against his authority behind his back. We have memoirs of 
Montchenu, the French, and Stiirmer, the Austrian Commissioner. 
As to Montchenu, his own editor constantly apologises for the 
foolish conduct of his client, and his ineptitude must have been 
phenomenal for Lord Rosebery to say, “even Lowe cuts jokes at 
him.” Stiirmer was removed by his own Government, at Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s suggestion, really, though not nominally, for 
having unauthorised communications with the French. He can 
hardly, therefore, be expected to say much in favour of Lowe. 
Balmain, the Russian Commissioner, does not appear to have 
written anything. However, the fact that he married Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s step-daughter hardly shows, as Lord Rosebery implies, 
that anything he may have said against the Governor was true as 
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an admission coming from a friendly source, for it is not unknown 
for people to speak quite cheerfully against their connections by 
marriage. The Commissioners, then, can hardly be paraded as 
the competent and impartial witnessss that Lord Rosebery would 
have us believe them to be. 

What other works can we consider as in any sense contributing 
to form the “verdict of history” ? There are only three in 
English that have any such pretensions: (1) Scott’s Life of Napo- 
leon ; (2) Forsyth’s History of the Captivity of Napoleon ; (3) Pro- 
fessor Sloane’s recently published Life of Napoleon.  Scott’s 
verdict is undoubtedly unfavourable to Sir Hudson Lowe, and no 
one would suspect Sir Walter of conscious unfairness or of unwil- 
lingness to do justice to Lowe, but it is notorious that the Life of 
Napoleon was a hastily written work produced under pressure, and 
that Sir Walter had not all the materials necessary to form a 
complete judgment. He may, too, have been unconsciously 
biased against Lowe by the calumnies of O’Meara, whose true 
character was not then so well known. There is certainly no 
trustworthy evidence whatever to show that, as Scott says, “ Sir 
Hudson Lowe ever regarded Napoleon as an object of resentment 
and open to retort and retaliation.” That view is quite impos- 
sible now. Forsyth’s book is, as we have seen, an entire vindi- 
cation of Lowe’s conduct, while Professor Sloane, the American 
historian, writes of Sir Hudson: “ He was a creature of routine. 
Neither irascible, severe, nor ill-natured, he was yet punctilious, 
and in no case a match for the brilliant genius of his antagonist.” 
“Punctilious”” very well expresses the less attractive side of 
Lowe’scharacter. We would also remark that the weight of evidence 
shows that Lowe was irascible, but as he certainly never showed 
any temper in the presence of Napoleon, the point is not of much 
importance. Admiral Malcolm once defended him by saying 
that “his temper was too quick to be cunning.” The “ verdict of 
history,” as far as there can yet be said to be any verdict, appears 
to be distinctly in favour of Sir Hudson Lowe. 

We have purposely left to the end the consideration of the latest 
evidence we have upon St. Helena events. This is Lady Malcolin’s 
Diary of St. Helena in 1816 and 1817, published only in 1899, 
which is also the diary of Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, for 
much of it was taken down from his dictation. Lord Rosebery 
rightly lays much stress upon this little book, for it is above 
suspicion as regards impartiality in dealing with the differences 
between Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe. It is, in fact, a docu- 
ment of first-rate importance for our purpose. Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm was for a year the Admiral on the station, having 
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arrived at St. Helena in June 1816, by the Newcastle frigate, 
which brought also the foreign Commissioners. As the Admiral 
on the station he was independent of the Governor’s authority, 
and so could visit Longwood without his permission. Of this 
diary, Lord Rosebery says it “gives a vivid account of the 
Emperor’s conversations with Sir Pulteney, and an impartial 
account of Lowe, which seems to turn the balance finally against 
that hapless and distracted official.” Let us see, then, what the 
diary says, for we are almost willing to stake Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
public character on this diary. Certainly it brings out Lowe’s 
weak points, but it equally clearly brings out the Admiral’s con- 
viction that Lowe’s constant endeavour was to do all he could to 
promote Napoleon’s comfort and consult his feelings. 

Under July 25, 1816, when Napoleon had complained of Sir 
Hudson’s manners, we read: “The Admiral endeavoured to 
persuade him that it was only manner, and that he knew Sir 
Hudson was very desirous of doing everything in his power to 
render him comfortable. Bonaparte allowed that it was manner 
more than matter, that so frequently vexed him. He instanced 
some things that been done by way of civility, but the manner 
prevented them being received as such. ‘In short, he cannot 
please me. Call it enfantillage, or what you will, so it is.’” 
Again: “He always returned to his grievances. The Admiral 
said he was confident that they would be obviated by a direct 
communication with Sir Hudson instead of through a third 
person, who often did not deliver distinctly what had been said. 
Although he acquiesced in some measure, the Admiral saw that 
he was determined to keep up as long as he could, within his own 
house, the state of an Emperor, and that he was not displeased 
to have grievances.” On August 18 occurred the last and 
stormiest (where the storm was all on one side) interview between 
Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon, at which the Admiral was 
present. The account of Sir Pulteney Malcolm is almost 
verbatim the same as that of Sir Hudson Lowe as given by 
Forsyth. Napoleon used every means he could to make Sir 
Hudson Lowe commit himself by some angry word or gesture, 
but without success. Malcolm says: 


During this conversation Sir Hudson never for a moment lost his temper ; 
Bonaparte frequently, particularly when he addressed Sir Hudson. ... So 
soon as the Admiral and Sir Hudson were gone, Bonaparte as usual repeated 
all that he had said to his suite, and they told his speeches again to various 
people, so that in two days they were circulated amongst a great proportion of 
the island, whilst the knowledge of Sir Hudson’s replies, which did him much 
credit, were confined to a very small number, who were prevented from circu- 
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lating them, from the desire of the Governor that every transaction at Longwood 
should be secret. 


This showed, of course, bad judgment on the part of the 
Governor (although it may have been a dignified course to 
take), for when everything was at once made known by the 
other side he should have allowed his own version to be 
known too. After this interview the Admiral refrained from 
visiting Longwood for some time to show his disapproval 
of Napoleon’s conduct to the Governor, but as he was about 
to sail for the Cape towards the end of September he thought it 
proper before his departure to pay a formal visit of ceremony. 

Under January 11, 1817, it is said that from the time the 
Admiral returned from the Cape, he never did go to Longwood 
without his visit giving rise to unpleasant ideas in the Governor’s 
mind, and it was an unwillingness to excite these prejudices that 
made him go so seldom. Sir Hudson Lowe was no doubt 
unduly suspicious, and it was a fault, but one on the right side, 
for, if anything happened, he was the person to be held respon- 
sible. On January 31 there was another interview between 
Napoleon and the Admiral, and on the next day Sir Hudson 
called on the Admiral. 


On Sir Hudson’s taking leave he addressed the Admiral in an extraordinary 
manner, and said, ‘ At your last interview with Bonaparte, did anything occur 
of which his Majesty’s Government should be informed?’ The Admiral 
replied, ‘ Nothing.’ Had Sir Hudson expressed a desire to be informed of the 
conversation, the Admiral would have had much pleasure in detailing it to 
him; but to be interrogated in that mode was repugnant to his feelings. 


There, again, it was a question rather of manner than matter. 
Sir Hudson thought he had a right to know anything that might 
have passed between them regarding Napoleon’s situation, &c., 
and the Admiral seemed to admit the right, and after the next 
interview wrote an account of it to the Governor with which the 
latter was much pleased. In this letter Sir Pulteney says : 

I replied (to Napoleon) that I thought he also miscomprehended (sic) your 
character, that I hoped ere long he would have an amicable conversation 
with you—that he would find you possessed considerable talents, had great 
attainments, and a particular knowledge of the events of the period in which 


he had been so conspicuous; perhaps you were a little too quick in your 
temper: but from all I know and heard, I believed you had a good heart. 


(This expression about temper the Admiral afterwards explained 
by saying that he did not mean that the Governor ever showed 
temper before Napoleon.) In reply to this letter Sir Hudson 
wrote the well-known letter of March 12, 1817, in which he lays 
down his own line of conduct with respect to the conversation of 
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others with Napoleon. The following extract is very im- 


portant : 


I come now to a further part (of your letter) where Bonaparte observes 
few persons visited Longwood even to see Madame Bertrand; the reason was, 
they were questioned as to the conversation, which gentlemen did not like. He has 
himself, you very justly observed, excluded all visits to Longwood for these 
six months past by the letter he caused to be addressed to me, and since that 
period you are almost the only English person who has had any conversations 
with him. But when visitors did go, I was not in the habit of troubling them 
with interrogations, and can boldly appeal to every person who has been per- 
mitted to visit at Longwood, or the Bertrands, for the delicacy I have observed 
on this point. I should not the less, however, expect if anything important 
for me to learn was said, that it should be made known to me. If I thought 
reserve practised I would not hesitate to question, considering any conversa- 
tion had with General Bonaparte and his suite, which has relations to my 
duties on this island, or embraced any subject of political interest, ought as a 
matter of course to be communicated to me, as well from regard to the situa- 
tion I fill here, as to the confidence Government has reposed in me, being at 
the same time rendered by their instructions the responsible person for all 
communications with him. 


Whether it was altogether wise of Sir Hudson Lowe to take up 
an attitude which would seem to put him in a somewhat inquisi- 
torial position may be questioned; but it is an intelligible 
position, considering the refusal of Napoleon to hold intercourse 
with him ; and the truth of the statements in his letter is con- 
firmed by Colonel Jackson, who writes in his memorial notice of 
Sir Hudson Lowe: 


It is incumbent on me in this place distinctly to declare that Sir Hudson 
Lowe never breathed a word to me having reference to surveillance; and I 
may also state that the great delicacy observed by him on that point first 
inspired in me the high respect for his character which I have never since 
ceased to feel up to the present moment. 


We now come to almost the last entry in the diary, which is 
the most severe thing said about the Governor, and which, of 
course, Lord Rosebery does not forget to quote. It is this: 


The Admiral now discovered that there was a system of spies on the 
island, and that every trifle was reported to the Governor. With open, 
candid Englishmen this is detestable, and must cause incalculable evil. 


These words are not so bad as they seem. They must be read 
with the context immediately preceding, which by no means 
sustains the imputation of a system of spies, but this is rather too 
long to quote. It refers to a case of the carrying out of Lowe’s 
system of questioning on matters of public interest, as already 
explained, and complicated by some misunderstandings. At the 
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same time, the interpretation that Lady Malcolm has placed upon 
the transaction is not unnatural. 

Two sets of charges have been made against Sir Hudson Lowe. 
The graver charges have long been given up, but his memory is 
still condemned upon them. The lighter charges may be reduced 
to two finally: (1) That he was without tact in the discharge of 
his duties ; (2) That he was too suspicious and fussy. After all 
allowance is made for the difficulties of his position and the 
manner in which he was hampered by the Government, it cannot 
be denied that there is some foundation for these minor charges. 
With the glosses of Lord Rosebery they make a formidable 
appearance. I will now deal with a few instances. The invita- 
tion sent by the Governor to Napoleon to dine at Plantation 
House was, of course, a blunder, however well meant. Lord 
Rosebery calls it “amiable condescension” on the Governor’s 
part, which is absurd. The silly story about the white and green 
beans is of a piece with it. On the question of title Lowe cannot 
be blamed for obeying his instructions. It was forbidden by the 
Government to address Napoleon as Emperor, but it was Lowe 
that suffered all the odium in consequence. We think the 
Government might have yielded on this point, although they 
were strictly within their rights. Napoleon had formally abdi- 
cated; Mr. Kruger has not. Did any one blame Lord Roberts 
for speaking of “ex-President” Kruger in his despatches ? 
Admiral Malcolm says : “As Napoleon particularly dislikes to be 
called General, Sir Hudson, with a wish of being civil, avoids 
naming him as much as possible.” Again, the regulations that 
Napoleon was not to receive presents with any symbols of the 
Imperial title upon them, or to give presents without the leave of 
the Governor, or to send or receive sealed packets, were all 
positive commands, which led in their enforcement to endless 
squabbles and gave splendid opportunities of worrying the 
Governor, who was helpless. Indeed, the only approach to a 
rebuke that Lowe received from home was for ieniency on these 
points. It seems a pity that Plantation House was not assigned 
to Napoleon, but here again the Governor had no option, for the 
East India Company, to whom the island then belonged, had 
expressly stipulated that this, the best house on the island, should 
not be assigned to Napoleon. Longwood was selected by Sir J. 
Cockburn as the most suitable residence. On the question of 
allowance, Sir Hudson Lowe, on his own authority, raised the 
amount from £8000 per annum to £12,000. Lord Rosebery puts 
this in the most ungracious form he can : 


“‘The most expensive luxury was Sir Hudson Lowe himself; his salary 
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was £12,000 a year. .. . The Governor magnanimously raised the captive to 
an equality with himself. He fixed the allowance at £12,000; and eventually 
there was rather more latitude. It is only fair to say that Lowe was, in this 
matter, less ungenerous than Bathurst, his official chief. 


In a pecuniary sense Sir Hudson seems to have returned no 
better off than he went. According to all accounts he exercised 
a most generous hospitality, and .the price of provisions and 
everything else was about three times as much as in Europe. 
Napoleon’s own wants were few, it is true, but the extravagance 
of his attendants knew no bounds. 

Whenever they were in want of anything it was la politique de 
Longwood not to ask for it, but to appear to make some sacrifice. 
So it was with regard to the sale of some plate. As Lord Rosebery 
says, “the whole proceeding was of course a comedy, Napoleon 
had no need to sell a single spoon.” So with fuel, Napoleon 
ordered his servant to break up his bed and burn it, in order to 
make a demonstration to the world at large. We are called on by 
Lord Rosebery to regard this “with a kind of admiration,” but 
the admiration is not of a very exalted kind. On the other hand, 
acts of kindness of which Sir Hudson Lowe “has been guilty” 
(to use his own words) are held up to ridicule. Lowe turned out 
some rabbits for Napoleon to shoot, but with “unlucky inoppor- 
tuneness” the Emperor had just planted some young trees. 
Lowe sent some excellent coffee to Longwood, thinking it would 
be an acceptable present, but Montholon called it “an inexplicable 
idea of performing an act of politeness.” The Emperor, however, 
did not take this view, for he said, “Cause the case to be carried 
to the pantry ; good coffee is a precious thing in this horrible 
place.” In fact, Napoleon was himself much more easy to deal 
with than those about him, and if his pride had not stood in the 
way (“Mais, sire, votre gloire,’ interpolates Bertrand when 
Napoleon shows signs of yielding) more personal intercourse 
between him and the Governor might have led to more amicable 
relations, and this was what Sir Pulteney Malcolm often urged. 
But it would by no means have suited la haute politique. We also 
read of Sir Hudson Lowe sending pheasants and other delicacies 
to Longwood and of his courtesies to Madame Bertrand, but 
Lord Rosebery is silent on such things, and yet it is from these 
little spontaneous acts that a man’s disposition can be judged. 

Strange as it may seem, Sir Hudson Lowe considered it to be 
his chief duty to guard Napoleon, and his second duty to make 
the situation of the captive as little irksome as circumstances 
permitted. From reading Lord Rosebery’s book one would 
almost think that the second duty should, in his opinion, have 
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been the first. He turns into ridicule the idea of the Emperor’s 
escape, making out that he was too fat. Still, the point is not so 
much what he might have done, as what responsible people at 
that time considered he might have done. There was then little 
inducement to regard Napoleon with that sentimental interest 
which can be safely indulged in eighty years later. The Governor 
of St. Helena was hampered in the most irritating way by 
instructions from home. Besides the restriction upon communi- 
cations between the French exiles and the outer world and the 
restriction upon the acceptance and giving of presents, it was 
necessary for Napoleon’s movements in the island to be limited, 
for a cordon of sentinels to be drawn round the house at night 
and for the Emperor’s person to be seen by the orderly officer 
twice every twenty-four hours. This last regulation alone would 
have been sufficient guard against his escape if it could have been 
effectively performed, but Napoleon naturally was not disposed to 
make the Governor’s task easier. The stories of looking through 
keyholes, &c., merely point to attempts on the part of the officer 
responsible to get a glimpse of Napoleon, and are not evidence 
of any desire to pry into his personal habits. Lowe adopted the 
“nip in the bud” policy, which always gives the adversary the 
advantage of retorting, if nothing happens, that nothing would 
have happened in any case. The presents from Napoleon were 
often attempts to enlist an individual in the Emperor’s interest— 
to make him, in short, l'homme de lEmpereur. Henry narrates 
the failure of such an attempt upon himself. In the House of 
Lords, Lord Bathurst made an effective answer to Lord Holland 
on the question of custody. He said :— 


Let them suppose that intelligence was brought them by Sir Hudson 
Lowe that General Bonaparte had actually escaped. Let them suppose 
that, instead of sitting to discuss whether a little more or a little less restric- 
tion should be imposed, they had then to examine Sir Hudson Lowe at their 
Bar. How and when did he escape ?—The sentinels were removed. Why 
were they removed ?—General Bonaparte desired it, they were hurtful to his 
feelings; they were then removed, and thus was he enabled to escape. What 
would their lordships think of such an answer? He begged them to con- 
sider the situation of Sir Hudson Lowe, in what a painful and invidious 
station he was placed. If General Bonaparte escaped, the character and 
fortune of Sir Hudson Lowe were ruined for ever; and if no attempts were 
made to effect that escape, there would not be wanting some, from false 
motives of compassion, to reproach him for those restrictions which had 
probably prevented these attempts from being made. 


When Sir Hudson Lowe was returning home from Ceylon in 
1829 he landed at St. Helena on the way, and “ found Longwood,” 
says Lord Rosebery, “already converted to the basest uses. The 
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approach to it was through a large pig-sty ; the billiard-room was 
a hay-loft ; the room in which Napoleon died was converted into 
a stable,” and so on, and he proceeds to refer to Lowe’s feelings 
at “ beholding this scene of desolation and disgrace,” as though 
Sir Hudson were in any way to blame. Lord Rosebery omits to 
notice that Sir Hudson Lowe was welcomed by the inhabitants 
with great enthusiasm, invited by all classes to a public enter- 
tainment, and followed to the landing-place by many friends 
anxious to testify to him their respect and gratitude—respect for 
his character and gratitude for his kindly rule and the abolition 
of slavery in the island which he had brought about. The “ over- 
vigilance” of Lowe would not probably have been the faults of 
the Admirals—they might have been too lax. At his departure 
Cockburn admitted that if his stay had been longer he would 
have had to draw the reins tighter, while Malcolm was thought by 
Stiirmer (no doubt incorrectly) to have allowed himself to become 
to some extent the Emperor’s tool. 

There still remain two questions to be answered. One is, how 
are we to account for the strange and bitter hostility towards Sir 
Hudson Lowe displayed by Lord Rosebery ? Weare unable to do 
so, and can only make a suggestion or two, which may be mis- 
taken. Sir Hudson Lowe was, we know, deficient in tact and 
disposed to be “fussy.” Lord Rosebery undoubtedly considers 
that he must have been a bore. Lord Rosebery has an extreme 
antipathy to bores. The one unpardonable sin in his eyes is to 
be wanting in a sense of humour. Lord Rosebery, having been 
Prime Minister, may have suffered much from bores, but the 
people without a sense of humour are too numerous and powerful 
to be ignored—indeed, in the lives of many they form the perma- 
nent background, and one must do the best one can under the 
present dispensation. We have little doubt that just as Lord Rose- 
bery would have been fascinated by Napoleon in much less time 
than the half-hour allotted to the Prince Regent for that experi- 
ence, so in the same time he would have been repelled by the 
personality of Sir Hudson Lowe. But that is no reason for calling 
upon the whole world to join in trampling upon him. He is one 
of those who have helped to build up the British Empire, and 
that class of men is by no means unpopular just now. As a second 
suggestion, we may remark that by emphasising the contrast 
between the “caged lion” and his “keeper,” Lord Rosebery 
heightens the artistic effect of his book. 

Finally, the question obtrudes itself, why is it, if Sir Hudson 
Lowe was in reality such as he is represented to have been in the 
preceding pages, that he has been so persistently calumniated ? 
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Such a persistence is not natural. After a time passions cool and 
people take calmer views. We have endeavoured to explain this 
elsewhere, for an explanation is necessary. A number of circum- 
stances (for some of which Sir Hudson himself was to blame) 
have combined against him. They are: (1) The publication of 
O’Meara’s Voice from St. Helena, which captured public opinion at 
once, while O’Meara’s motives and character were not known till 
the mischief was done. (2) The failure to punish O’Meara in a 
court of justice. Though Lord Rosebery imputes the fatal delay 
to Lowe’s difficulty in picking out from the book the libellous 
passages, the delay was really due to the negligence of his legal 
advisers. Moreover, it is notorious that truth artfully mingled 
with falsehood is much more difficult to unravel, and therefore 
much more deadly, than mere fabrication. (3) Sir Hudson Lowe 
never published any justification of himself, for which he had the 
amplest materials. He seems, in the consciousness of his own 
uprightness, to have left his defence to the Government, which 
gives some colour to the Duke of Wellington’s remark that he 
was “a stupid man.” (4) He was sacrificed by the Government, 
as, indeed, Lord Rosebery allows, in order to avert unpopularity 
from themselves. He was merely a pawn in the game of politics 
and thrown away when he ceased to be useful. 

Lord Rosebery exults in rather an ignoble fashion over Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s misfortunes. “Justice,” we read, “requires us 
to notice that Napoleon was avenged on his enemy by the ill- 
fortune which pursued Sir Hudson.” “ Justice” is invoked, that 
sacred name under which, as under the name of Liberty, “so 
many crimes have been committed.” On which side lies Justice ? 
Others than Lord Rosebery will have to decide that. 
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THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AMERICA 


WiTH the satisfactory settlement of the Fashoda dispute the 
partition of Africa may be said to have terminated; various 
agreements, some secret, others published, within the last five 
years have completed the demarcation of international frontiers in 
Asia; now there remains only one quarter of the earth which can 
be considered as in any degree accessible to the expansive force of 
the Great European Powers. This is South America, a continent 
of vast area, limited population, and inconceivable natural wealth. 
Alone it is worth two Africas and three Australias. Its poten- 
tialities are infinite, even when compared with those of so rich a 
country as China. Already longing looks have been directed 
upon it by more than one European Power. Within the present 
generation its fate in all probability will be sealed, with or without 
a war of the first magnitude. That millions of square miles of, 
for the most part, rich and productive territory, should lie fallow 
for all time in the grip of an anarchic, retrograde, and half-savage 
population is a thing scarcely credible. ‘“ Partout,” says a French 
writer, “les nations se poussent, se pressent et se bousculent.” 
The force which drives them forward is land-hunger—an instince- 
live, mysterious, unappeasable desire for more and more territory. 

Of the four expansive nations of Europe—England, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia—the first has already obtained as much terri- 
tory as she desires. The last, Russia, is seeking her expansion in 
Asia. The second and third, with fast-increasing populations, 
possess no land under their own flag where a Greater Germany 
and a Greater Italy can come into existence. The German 
colonies in Africa, in Oceania, and in China, though well governed, 
are not adapted by climate for white settlement. In Eritrca and 
Somaliland Italy has some thousands of square miles of desert, 
but nothing more. Yet the tide of emigration which is now 
flowing from Germany and Italy is strong. From Germany, 
including Austria, 75,000 emigrants on an average have sailed 
yearly for the last five years. From Italy the outflow has for six 
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years averaged over 280,000, which is much in excess of our 
average figure of 174,000. So that both these countries may 
fairly be said to want more room. 

South America can supply that room. Discovered as far back 
as 1498, shortly after which date its settlement by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese began, by the opening of the seventeenth century 
the greater part of it had passed under the power of the white 
man. We might therefore have expected it to have advanced by 
the beginning of the twentieth century to the same pitch of 
industrial and economic development as North America—a region 
which is little, if at all, more favoured by nature. In North 
America we have a population of roughly 100,000,000. But 
South America, by the most favourable estimates, has not more 
than 40,000,000 human beings scattered over its immense area. 
Even 40,000,000 inhabitants, or less than six to a square mile, is a 
figure which is probably well above the truth. So slow a growth 
in so considerable a period of time is somewhat startling, and 
good authorities question whether to-day South America counts 
as large a population as it did when Columbus sighted the Orinoco 
coast. The type of civilisation is in strict conformity with this 
slow progress of population, low and unsatisfactory in the 
extreme. except in the south, the progressive states of which, 
Chili and the Argentine, must be considered as excluded from 
this political essay. Their future, which is to form a great Latin 
State with an Italo-Spanish population, is already determined. 
The destiny of the centre and north of the continent, however, is 
still unsettled. These quarters are given over to a number of 
bankrupt, disorderly republics, upon which nature has lavished 
every treasure in vain. 

In the early and middle nineteenth century the most sanguine 
expectations were entertained as to the future of South America. 
Canning really believed that these turbulent Spanish republics 
would redress the balance of power in the Old World. The 
British financier was ready to lend them large sums upon the 
strength of their prospects, so that we find states such as Colombia 
with a debt of £2,500,000, Ecuador owing quite as much, Peru 
owing in 1879 £50,000,000, and Venezuela with a modest debt of 
£5,000,000. All these states more or less completely repudiated 
their liabilities years ago, and to-day their credit is at the lowest 
ebb... By 1890, or before, the British investor was completely 
disillusioned. Mr. Pearson, in his National Life and Character, 
represents the reaction from the sanguine stage. In his eyes, and 
in the eyes of those he quotes, South America is a hopeless 
country for the white man, half swamp and steppe, and the other 
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half barren mountain. But since he wrote much exploration has 
been accomplished and much evidence accumulated. The opinion 
of good authorities to-day is that about one-third of South America, 
if not more, is suited to white colonisation and possessed of a 
temperate climate. 

Of the potentialities of the country, indeed, there is no longer 
any doubt. Though its output of the precious metals is not what 
it was in the days of the buccaneers, there are in all directions 
indications of gold, and further and more careful exploration may 
reveal the richest goldfields. Many existing mines are not worked 
because of the difficulties of communication. Silver, copper, tin, 
coal, petroleum, borax, nitrate of soda and iron are widely dis- 
tributed. Diamonds used to be one of the chief products of 
Brazil before the days of De Beers. There is not one single 
South American State, excepting perhaps Paraguay, which has not 
great mineral resources. Thus, of Colombia, Mr. Keene says, in 
his Central and South America :; “ Gold-bearing reefs and workings 
occur almost everywhere. . . . In 1891 as many as 4960 mines of 
all kinds were open. . . . Extensive coalfields and reservoirs of 
petroleum occur in several districts” ; of Ecuador: “The profit- 
able gold workings in this wonderfully fertile low-lying Esmeralda 
valley are proof enough of the presence of rich auriferous quartz 
reefs on the uplands”; of Peru: “The underground treasures 
of the country ... still exist in great abundance and variety ” ; 
of Bolivia : “ Bolivia still possesses in the Huachaca and Orura 
mines some of the most productive argentiferous lodes in the 
world. . . . Gold quartz veins of surpassing richness are said to 
occur” ; and of Venezuela: “The country probably abounds in 
rich gold-bearing reefs, as well as in iron and other useful 
minerals.” Much of the information is vague, for South America, 
despite the handsome manner in which the interior is filled in in 
our maps, is still in great part a terra incognita. But enough 
evidence exists to show that magnificent rewards await the scientific 
explorer. 

The vegetable products are even more important and more 
valuable than the mineral ones. Every kind of plant indigenous 
to the tropical and temperate zones can be cultivated with success. 
Paraguay tobacco, though almost unknown in Europe, is superior 
to the Havana article ; yerba mate, the peculiar indigenous Para- 
guayan tea, affords the cheapest and wholesomest of beverages ; 
Brazilian coffee is famous for its quality ; the Venezuelan cocoa 
is of the highest excellence ; quinine and innumerable less known 
medicinal plants have their home in this continent; the forests 
yield india-rubber and every variety of timber. An area of about 
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2,000,000 square miles is covered with primeval woods, movement 
through which, owing to the richness of the growth, is difficult if 
not impossible. Only the Congo forests compare with this pro- 
digious zone of woods in extent and density of timber. 

The forest region is naturally not well adapted for white settle- 
ment, though if intelligently exploited its wealth would prove 
incalculable. But there are great areas of open country which 
lie unoccupied, seemingly crying for settlers. There are the rich 
and temperate llanos of Venezuela ; the “splendid downlands of 
Uruguay, rolling on in great billows league after league, and 
bearing a marked resemblance to our own Dorset downs at home, 
only cast in a rather larger mould, the finest pasture-land, simply 
waiting for men to come and run up fences, and needing abso- 
lutely nothing more to make the best of grazing farms”; the 
uplands of Brazil with a climate which provoked the traveller, 
Mr. Wells, to transports of delight. 

Fertile soil, great mineral and vegetable resources, and a fine 
climate on the plateau, do not, however, exhaust the advantages 
of South America. There are the superb water-ways in the vast 
river systems of the Amazon, Orinoco, and La Plata, navigable for 
immense distances inland; there are, too, the stupendous moun- 
tain ranges with the resultant water-power. Already the torrents 
and falls of the Alps are supplying Switzerland and Northern 
Italy with energy, and in the United States and Canada Niagara 
has been put into harness. The Cordilleras and Andes are every 
whit as well supplied with waterfalls as the Alps. They have the 
same glaciers and the same eternal snows. In generations to 
come their valleys may well be the home of industries as pros- 
perous and progressive as those of Central Europe. Added to 
this, the mountains impart a splendour to the scenery of South 
America which is hardly rivalled even by New Zealand, a 
land to which nature has been equally bounteous. Readers of 
Whymper, Fitzgerald, and Conway will not need to be told of the 
attractions of this country as a playground. Here virgin peaks 
await the climber, and all the fascination of treading where never 
civilised man has trod before, enhances the joys of exploration. 

Why, then, “where every prospect pleases,” has the material 
advance been so small? How is it that here the law that, where 
a people makes no use, or bad use, of its opportunities and 
advantages, these opportunities and advantages will be wrested 
from it by force and employed by more civilised aud enlightened 
nations, has not prevailed? It is this principle upon which 
ultimately rest the partition of Africa by Europe, the conquest of 
the Boer territories by Britain, the advance of Russia in Northern 
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and Central Asia, the seizure by France of Annam and Madagascar, 
and the annexation by the United States of Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines. 

The explanation of the slow material progress is to be found in 
several causes. First and foremost is race. In South America— 
or at least in the northern half—the population is of mixed blood, 
the Indian element largely predominating. “On the whole, I 
believe,” said Mr. Pearson, writing in 1892, “that in Spanish 
America, excluding Chili and the Argentine Confederation, the 
pure, or nearly pure, descendants of the conquerors are not as 
one in four to half-castes and Indians.” In Venezuela, says Mr. 
Keane, in rgo1, “ few of the so-called white population .. . are 
of pure Spanish descent” ; in Colombia “the present Colombian 
nationality results from a fusion in varying proportions of 
aborigines . . . with the whites from various parts of Spain” ; in 
Ecuador “the Spanish element is but slightly represented,” and 
the manners and customs are barbarous in the extreme ; in Peru 
the Indian and Inca element is prevalent, only one-sixth of the 
population being white; while Bolivia is practically an Indian 
state, counting not 80,000 whites out of a total population of 
about 2,000,000. In Brazil there is a further complication, 
due to what the Americans call miscegenation. Not only have 
the Portuguese settlers intermarried freely with the Indians, but 
from the date of the importation of slaves they have also mixed 
their blood with that of the negro. There is, on the one hand, 
no negro question as a consequence ; but the result has been, in 
Mr. Keane’s words, “a lowering of the higher without a corre- 
sponding raising of the lower elements.” In fact, Brazil, up to the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, when a strong current 
of white immigration began, was steadily degenerating and 
reverting to the savage or barbarous stage. 

The Spaniard or Portuguese is not by race and character pro- 
gressive and energetic ; when crossed with this strain of negro 
and Indian blood he tends to the extremest forms of indolence 
and distaste for all that we mean by the word “ progress.” And 
the Indian strain seems also to impart a peculiar turbulence and 
savagery to his disposition. “ Every nation,” it has been said, 
‘“‘has the government it deserves,” and nowhere is this truer than 
in South America. Constitutions of ideal perfection, which 
might have been evolved by a Siéyes, exist in most of the South 
American republics, but the turbulence and disorder of the 
peoples render them merely ridiculous. Revolutions are 
endemic and perpetual in the north-western group of States, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela possessing in particular an 
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unenviable notoriety for instability. No man’s life or property is 
safe, whether or not he takes part in these incessant turmoils. 
Thus, in 1842, a settlement of Swiss and Germans was formed in 
Venezuela, near Caracas. At first everything went well, and with 
order and good government the colony might have prospered to 
this day. But in 1854 civil war began, and the progress of the 
settlement received a sharp check; in 1870 the colony was 
ruined by General Guzman Blanco, who calmly laid his hands 
upon it and turned it into a fortified camp, seizing all portable 
property. No redress could be obtained. 

Not only do the States quarrel within, but they are perpetually 
fighting with their neighbours. It would be tedious to give a list 
of South American wars. The most famous was that waged for 
five years between Brazil, the Argentine, and Uruguay on the one 
hand and “Marshal” Lopez of Paraguay on the other, from 
1865 to 1870. In this murderous conflict the population of 
Paraguay was reduced from a million to a quarter of a million, 
and heavy losses were inflicted upon the other States. In 1877 
the Peruvian navy mutinied and turned pirate until it was 
coerced by the British squadron on the spot. In 1879 Chili— 
one of the more orderly States—attacked Peru and Bolivia and 
fought them for two years, eventually despoiling them of much 
territory. In the nineties there were two serious civil wars, of 
more than the usual dimensions, endangering in some degree the 
peace of the world. There was the bloody revolution and war 
of 1891 in Chili, and a less sanguinary struggle in 1893-4 in 
Brazil between the Peixotoists and Melloists. Since 1894 there 
have been continuous civil wars or insurrections in Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Uruguay, and two of these States are at this 
moment in conflict. 

From this turbulence and instability, it follows that the North- 
Western States lack capital and communications. The United 
States of North America have been covered with a network of 
railways, which counts, in the present year, about 200,000 miles 
of line; in the three North-Western States of South America, 
with an area more than one-third that of the United States, there 
are not 1000 miles. Everywhere it is the same story—the 
development of the vast resources of the land is retarded by the 
want of the communications which no one will construct without 
reasonable prospects of order and security. Even the mag- 
nificent waterways are scarcely utilised. The Orinoco, for 
example, navigable to vessels of moderate draught with little 
trouble for 1300 miles, is only traversed by a single steamer 
once a fortnight, for 300 miles of its course. What roads exist 
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are for the most part abominable—mere mule tracks. The price 
of transportation is enormous; it costs, for instance, from £35 
to £70 a ton to move goods across Peru from the Pacific to the 
Amazon basin. Only two States—and these for reasons which 
have been noticed, differing in many important respects from the 
typical South American republic—are passably supplied with 
communications. These are the Argentine and Chili. North of 
the Tropic of Capricorn there are no great trunk railways. Every- 
thing in this vast area yet remains to be accomplished. 

Contributing to the instability and backwardness of the con- 
tinent is the ignorance of the people. The greater part of South 
America still lives in the eighteenth century. In Colombia not 
one-third of the children attend the indifferent primary schools ; 
in Peru about one-tenth; while in Brazil 84 per cent. of the 
population are “illiterates.” Even these figures give, perhaps, 
too good an impression, as the standard of the South American 
primary school is far below that of similar establishments in 
England, France, and Germany. 

Upon one point almost all, it seems, are agreed—that all that is 
required to give boundless prosperity to the temperate regions of 
South America is firm and just administration. There are, at the 
present moment, three Powers in the world which could bestow 
such a boon—the United States, England, and Germany. 

Hitherto the United States have played in South America the 
part of the dog in the manger, in virtue of the Monrve Doctrine, 
which is considered, by them at least, a canon of international 
law. This doctrine specifically applies to South America. Its 
object, in Jefferson’s words to President Monroe, is “never to 
suffer Europe to intermeddle with Cisatlantic affairs. America, 
North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of 
Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, have a 
system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe.” 
Monroe translated this into the following uncompromising 
pronouncement: “The American Continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for colonisation 
by any European Power. . . We owe it, therefore, to candour, 
and to the amicable relations existing between the United States 
and these Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. . . With the 
Governments (in South America) who have declared their 
independence . . . we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
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their destiny, by any European Power in any other light than as 
a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” 

At the time—in 1823—this was a not unreasonable pronounce- 
ment which we English can understand perfectly, the more so 
as Australians are striving to assert a precisely similar doctrine 
in the Pacific. In 1823 no one anticipated that the Spanish 
republics would run through a monotonous cycle of revolutions 
for the best part of a century. No one foresaw that they would 
waste their great opportunities and leave their resources 
undeveloped. At that date there was only one great Sea-power, 
England, whose interests in South America lay in supporting the 
Monroe Doctrine rather than in opposing it; and a large part of 
the world was open to any country desirous of territory. But 
now all the conditions have changed. The great Powers all have 
navies ; more than one of them is passionately eager for territory; 
and a great number of the South American States have so abused 
their chances in the past that little can be expected of them 
in the future. On the one side we have retrograde communities, 
such as Colombia and Venezuela. On the other side we have 
such a nation as Germany, strong, expansive, capable of intro- 
ducing, and enforcing order, with a yearly increasing surplus 
population. Is it probable or possible that she will consent io be 
for all time excluded from just the very territory that she lacks ? 
And further, is it in consonance with the eternal laws of progress 
that she should thus be excluded ? 

In England and in the United States men are prone to regard 
Germany with great jealousy and suspicion, and no doubt many 
would be inclined to exclaim “monstrous!” at the bare sugges- 
tion of such a possibility asa German protectorate and occupation 
of, let us say, Northern Brazil or Venezuela. Yet to the United 
States the danger from a military point of view would be wil. 
Indeed, a German colony in Brazil would be a hostage to 
fortune. To England, who wants no more territory and whose 
Empire has already reached its limits, coolly considered, such an 
acquisition of Germany would be quite unobjectionable. By 
giving Germany an outlet it would greatly lessen friction, while 
the trade of both England and the United States would benefit, 
were peace and order and confidence introduced in a country of 
such vast possibilities. That from time to time the gaze of the 
German colonial party has fastened eagerly upon this very region 
is not to be denied—except in official prints. Count von Littwitz 
in an essay upon German expansion, which attracted much 
attention five years ago, threw out significant hints, pointing 
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plainly to South America. An effort, indeed, was made in the 
eighties, and earlier, to direct a stream of German colonists upon 
Southern Brazil, but the colonists were not entirely a success, and 
have since been submerged in the influx of Latin immigrants, which 
is slowly but surely creating a new Italy in Southern South 
America. For the present, German emigrants prefer the United 
States, yet in the near future the rapid increase in the American 
population and the absorption of the vacant land will lead to the 
enforcement of further restrictions on emigration to that quarter, 
which will divert the stream. Then will come the Kaiser’s 
opportunity. He will be able, with tact and judgment, to pour 
100,000 Germans a year into that part of South America which 
experts have ascertained to be most suitable for white colonisation 
and most thinly peopled. He will, of course, abstain from 
directing his emigrants upon the regions which the Italians are 
filling up—Southern Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine. In this 
part of the world the Italian population already numbers three- 
quarters of a million, and is fast increasing. It keeps its own 
language, has schools subventioned by the Italian Government in 
which Italian is carefully taught, and is in close relation with the 
mother-country. The Italian settlers have earned an honourable 
reputation for industry and sobriety, and have distinctly raised 
the general level of the districts which they have made their 
home. Under their generally increasing influence the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine has become more settled and orderly. In 
short, they have been an unmixed blessing. England has no 
reason to regard with anything but satisfaction a development 
~vhich promises to strengthen an old hereditary ally. 

Italy, the ally of Germany in Europe, might well become her 
ally in America. Already the Germans have taken their precau- 
tions in view of eventual action in the New World. The Russo- 
German agreement with regard to China contains, according to 
the American Professor Reinsch, “a section referring to South 
America, by which Russia promises to allow Germany a com- 
pletely free hand in following out her interests and developing 
natural resources on that continent.” As there is a very general 
antipathy to the United States on the Continent, it is not likely 
that German plans would meet with opposition from any other 
quarter. France has her own projects for the extension of the 
boundaries of French Guiana, though occupied as she is for the 
present with schemes of expansion in North-Western Africa and 
the Upper Yangtse Valley, she is not likely to press them for some 
years. It follows, then, that the United States will be the only 
Power from which Germany must expect difficulties, 
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But the position of the United States with regard to the Monroe 
Doctrine has of late been greatly weakened by two facts. The 
first is, that the United States, while refusing to allow others to 
develop South America, have not developed it themselves. They 
have not introduced order and stability, but have allowed such 
retrograde communities as Venezuela to defy the world. They 
have asserted a protectorate—which, by the way, is bitterly repu- 
diated by the protected—but have declined to assume the respon- 
sibilities which a protectorate involves. There would be no cause 
for complaint if England or Germany could recover damages for 
the maltreatment of their subjects by, say Venezuela, from the 
United States, and if the United States could compel these turbu- 
lent communities to amend their ways. But as things are, the 
United States have simply put up a notice-board on the map of 
South America, with the inscription, ‘‘ Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted.” Such a notice-board may frighten the weak, but it tends 
to irritate the strong. 

The second fact is that, if the Monroe Doctrine is to hold good 
in America, if no foreign Power is to meddle with the New World, 
the converse must also apply, and the United States must refrain 
from interfering in old world politics. But already the United 
States have acquired territory in the Far East by the conquest of 
the Philippines, while their army has played a part in China. They 
maintain a powerful naval force in the Far East, and are there un- 
questionably a political factor of the utmost importance. From 
an English or American point of view this may seem wholly 
unobjectionable, but to understand the Continental attitude we 
must look at things through Continental spectacles. Now there 
can be no doubt that Germany hoped—and hoped not unreason- 
ably—before the war of 1898, that Spain, as the result of a friendly 
deal, might sell her the Philippines. Thus, through the Spanish- 
American War she lost a prospective possession. Nor had the 
Monroe Doctrine at any time the sanctity, real or imaginary, 
which attaches to some accepted principle of international law. 
It has never been acknowledged by any other Power than 
England, and France by her attempt to conquer Mexico under the 
Second Empire registered the first great Continental protest 
against it. 

“Wherever its legitimate interests lead,” says Professor Reinsch, 
“there a nation has a right to follow. If 1 yitimate interests are 
developed in South America, such as may i.: time necessitate poli- 
tical interference, the Monroe Doctrine will not be allowed to 
stand in the way.” Legitimate interests are being fast developed 
by Germany, especially in Brazil, where much of the commerce is 
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in German hands, and where immense sums have been invested 
by German capitalists. No less than £30,000,000 of German 
money was estimated two years ago to be invested in real estate 
and industrial enterprises in Brazil, and since then the amount has 
increased. The German-Brazilian bank has a capital of £800,000. 
In Venezuela the Gran Ferrocarril, or Great Venezucla Railway, is 
in German hands. Everywhere German trade is being vigorously 
pressed, and in view of the languid indifference with which 
British Ministers view British commercial interests, it is likely to 
gain heavily upon British trade in the near future. The strong 
national spirit which has been developed in the last thirty years in 
Germany, and the Civis Romanus sum policy pursued—and rightly 
pursued—by the German Government in supporting its subjects, 
render it certain that, if they are unjustly treated or plundered, 
Germany will not hesitate to intervene. 

What under such circumstances would be the attitude of the 
United States ? In the first place, American statesmen cannot 
overlook the powerful German vote. There were no less than 
2,784,000 German-born citizens in the United States in 1890, and 
the odds are that the census for 1900 will show over 3,000,000. 
Some of them, no doubt, have lost all interest in Germany, but, 
perhaps, five-sixths of the voters would be against any Adminis- 
tration which attacked Germany without an exceedingly good 
cause. And Germany might be trusted not to move unless she 
has right overwhelmingly on her side. In the second place, 
what vital interest would be affected which would compel 
America to fight ? Not the loss of future possibilities of expan- 
sion, for in Mexico and Central America, which must sooner or 
later be absorbed peacefully, the United States have all the 
territory that they want. Not military danger, because to so 
powerful and compact a nation as the United States a German 
coo y i1 South America could never be dangerous. Not eco- 
hous interests, because American trade would gain by the 
exploitation of South America, which would be possible under 
decent government. Considerations of sentiment remain, yet 
sentiment alone, without the consciousness of some great ulterior 
interest at stake, does not lead nations into a war of the first class, 
Nor can the United States overlook the fact that, whether they 
like it or not, a great Latin Commonwealth is fast growing up in 
Southern South America, which by no means regards them with 
friendliness, which leans rather to Europe than to Washington, 
and which a far-seeing American statesman might well seek to 
counterbalance by a Teuton Commonwealth in the north, 

For these reasons it is not impossible that the United States 
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politicians and people may ultimately acquiesce in the appearance 
of Germany as a force in the New World. Not that, for the 
moment, matters are ripe for such a change. The Continental 
system of alliance, which Germany has in view, is not yet con- 
solidated. France is not yet completely reconciled, though rapid 
progress is being made in that direction. England has not yet 
been “squared,” or shown that, if she ventures to object, the 
destruction of her Empire may well be substituted as an alterna- 
tive scheme. The European uneasiness at the ever-augmenting 
power and aggressiveness of the United States may well be allowed 
to grow stronger. It isa dangerous habit of British and American 
statesmen to quarrel with, insult, and alienate their would-be 
friends ; this habit may be given perfect scope to work the com- 
plete isolation of the quarrelsome. German statesmanship is 
greatest in this—that it has definite aims which it always pursues, 
without injudicious haste, but also without rest. It has at its 
back the greatest army, and by far the best organised navy, in the 
world. Yet it does not needlessly provoke quarrels, and it will, 
if it can, secure its objects—which are perfectly legitimate and 
reasonable—by peaceful methods, and with, we might almost say, 
the mandate of Continental Europe. 

There remains to be considered the military resistance which 
such communities as the South American republics could offer. 
No doubt, after British experiences in the Transvaal, the conquest 
of even such a State as Venezuela would not be a rapid and easy 
matter. But our success has been retarded by two great mis- 
takes which Germany would not repeat. The first was the idea 
that the occupation of certain geographical points, and not the 
destruction of the enemy’s armed forces, would end the struggle. 
The second was our kid-gloved method of making war. German 
soldiers of to-day are trained in the school of Thorough, because 
they have done what Englishmen have not done—thought the 
matter out. Nor, as we have said before, will Germany move 
till she has poured in settlers. It may even be the case that if 
she judiciously directs her emigrants no military action of any 
kind will be necessary. Supposing—this is, of course, an unlikely 
supposition—in twenty years a million Germans, many of them 
able-bodied men trained to arms, to have settled in Venezuela, 
and then to have quietly wrested power, by one of the inevitable 
revolutions, from the million whites and Mestizos who at present 
rule another million of half-savage Indians and half-breeds, who 
has a right to intervene if this German population declares its 
resolve to draw closer to what may, in the next generation, become 
the Lesser Germany of Europe ? IGNOTUS, 
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SOUTH AFRICA—LORD MILNER AND THE 
REFUGEES 


LORD MILNER arrived at Cape Town on August 27 to resume the 
tremendous task entrusted to him by the Government and people 
of this country, after a short and strenuous holiday, in which he 
obtained little rest, but, it is hoped, much moral refreshment and 
encouragement. It is superfluous to say that he received a 
splendid greeting on returning to his post from the loyal popula- 
tion of the principal seaport of South Africa. The members of 
the Cape Ministry, the Mayor and Corporation, together with 
many leading citizens, welcomed him at the Town Hall, where 
he was presented with an address. The Mayor expressed tlie 
general gratification that Lord Milner had included Cape Town 
in his new title, and assured him of the continued support of that 
city “in all his policy.” The High Commissioner expressed a 
modest desire to take credit to himself as a true prophet, for, on 
leaving Cape Town for England four months ago, he had 
hazarded two predictions: the first was that there would be no 
change in the mind and temper of the people of Great Britain 
towards South Africa; while the second was that he was comin 
back. The reader will recollect that the enemies of England at 
home and abroad were busily engaged at that time in circu- 
lating the canard that Sir Alfred Milner’s pretended holiday was 
in reality a veiled recall preparatory to a reversal of British policy 
in South Africa. Lord Milner was now able to claim that both 
his predictions had been fulfilled; there could be no further 
question whatsoever as to “the unshakable determination ” of 


Great Britain to adhere to her South African policy. Conse- - 


quently the people of South Africa had the destinies of their 
Own country in their own hands, and it was the duty of the loyal 
population to devote themselves to the creation of “a great free 
nation, one of a group of nations, free and independent, but 


associated in a permanent and indissoluble federation under the 
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greatest and most venerable empire of the world.” Every effort 
which the South African people made in that direction would 
have the hearty support of the British nation. It is not surprising 
to learn from Cape Town “that the return of Lord Milner has 
given great confidence to the loyalists. The welcome accorded 
to his Excellency was more than enthusiastic, and is regarded as 
evidence of the strong affection borne to the High Commissioner.” 


* Nor is it more surprising to learn that while the Cape Times and 


the Argus, representing the local loyalty, hailed his advent with 
delight, the South African News, representing the interests of the 
enemy, re-opens its campaign of calumny. We have precisely 
the same phenomenon in this country, where Lord Milner is 
supported by every Englishman who wishes well to his country, 
while he is the target of that anti-national minority which in all 
our international difficulties ranges itself with the hostile Power, 
and is to-day praying for the defeat, failure, and humiliation of 
the British Empire at the hands of the Boers. 


Shortly after his arrival in South Africa, the High Commis- 
sioner was approached by the Cape Town Uitlander Committee, 
who called his attention to the deplorable and unfair treatment of 
the loyal refugees. There can be no doubt that the prolonged 
bitterness of their lot, to which time has brought no alleviation, 
has been acutely increased during the last few months by the 
sentimental agitation which has arisen in this country on behalf 
of the more favoured Boer refugees. In replying to the memo- 
randum embodying their grievances, Lord Milner necessarily 
declined to enter into any controversy as to whether more might 
have been done to restore the British population to the Trans- 
vaal. His word is as good as his bond, and when he told the 
petitioners that no object “is nearer to his heart than the return 
of the refugees” to the country from which they were expelled 
two years ago, and that “there is none for which he will more 
ceaselessly work than to bring them back as far as circumstances 
permit,” he was felt to be giving no empty or evasive promise, but 
a pledge that may be relied upon. Indeed, it would be hardly 
an exaggeration to say that it is Lord Milner’s presence and in- 
fluence alone which keep the British refugees who are still 
stranded and half starving in Cape Colony and Natal from overt 
demonstrations of discontent. The case for the refugees appears 
to have been contained in a letter signed by Mr. Harry Grau- 
mann, the chairman of the Cape Town Uitlander Committee, the 
force of which evidently impressed Lord Milner. It pointed out 
that the expatriated Uitlanders feel that the reason persistently 
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assigned for refusing to allow them to return is neither sincere 
nor satisfactory, seeing that for the past six months the same 
authorities who have excluded them from the Transvaal have 
experienced no difficulty in finding foodstuffs for over 40,000 
Boer refugees. How, therefore, could they take seriously the 
reason given for refusing to sanction their return, viz., the 
inability to feed them? With equal cogency the Chairman of 
the Cape Town Uitlander Commiittee inquires “as to whether the 
admission of a considerable body of loyal British subjects and a 
consequent resumption of business would not have gone far to 
terminate what now amounts to little more than a wanton 
destruction of life and property, and to expedite the conclusion 
of the present lamentable state of affairs.” It has since been 
reported from Cape Town that it has been decided that in the 
future the families of burghers still on commando will be de- 
ported to the coast, where refugee camps will be established 
for them. This statement has not yet received official corrobora- 
tion, but it is so eminently reasonable that we trust it will turn 
out to be true. It isa proper answer to the objection that the 
carrying capacity of the Colonial railways is not equal to main- 
taining a larger population at the front, and it will necessarily 
allow a considerable number of British refugees to return to 
Johannesburg to replace Boer refugees. 


While Lord Milner very properly deprecates comparisons 
between the Imperial Government’s treatment of the Boer 
refugees on the one hand and the British refugees on the other, 
it is clearly the duty of Englishmen at home and in the Colonies 
to do all that in them lies to prevent the continuance of a 
discrimination which is not only indefinitely prolonging the war, 
but is surely sowing the seeds of future bitterness and difficulty. 


Unfortunately this appears to be le dernier cri in British “ mag-- 


nanimity” in South Africa ; to treat our enemies as though they 
were our friends, while treating our friends as though they were 
our enemies. This principle, be it observed, has neither con- 
cili:ted the enemy nor even mollified the friends of the enemy 
in this country. The latter have howled and whined over the 
“barbarity” of Lord Kitchener in protecting and feeding the 
families of the fighting Boers, as though he were a General 
Weyler, who neither protected nor fed the occupants of the 
Cuban concentration camps. Had he left the Boer families on 
their lonely homesteads on the veld at the mercy of the Kaffirs 
or to perish by starvation, the British Commander-in-chief could 
hardly have been the object of more hysterical denunciation, 
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The impression which these humane measures have left on 
the minds of the enemy has been thus tersely expressed by a 
prominent Boer in Johannesburg, as reported by Mr. W. H. 
Harvey: “The British are keeping our women, and we steal 
enough from the British to support our men in the field ; what 
more do we want?” The subject appears to have been dis- 
cussed in an interview between the British General Blood and 
the Boer General Viljoen, and the latter was apparently 
invited to inspect the Boer refugee camps and assure himself 
that their inmates were being properly looked after. He was 
afraid of compromising himself by accepting the invitation, 
which was consequently transferred to one of his staff, Lieu- 
tenant Malan, who condescended to accept it. This gentleman, 
accompanied by General Blood and a posse comitatus of British 
officers, was accordingly taken to the concentration camp at 
Middleburg. We are expressly told that he made his inspec- 
tion alone, and that General Blood told him to ask if there 
were any complaints. Lieutenant Malan discussed their treat- 
ment with as many refugees as possible, and subsequently 
declared that he found all of them content, and that nothing was 
specially wanted, though the quality of the meat was a subject of 
comment. This, as the Times correspondent reporting the 
incident drily observes, “ was not unexpected, as the camp receives 
the same meat as that served to the soldiers and other inhabitants of 
the town, the quality of which is poor at present, owing to the 
difficulty in securing grazing cattle.” We are told that Lieut. 
Malan was “agreeably surprised ” at the results of his visit, but 
unless the British officers who arranged it were prudent enough 
to secure a statement from their visitor in writing, this curious 
episode can only benefit the Boers, who can gaily continue 
fighting, reassured as to the well-being of their wives and families, 
while the absence of such a statement will encourage the British 
pro-Boers to declare either that no such visit took place, or, in the 
alternative, that Lieut. Malan was horrified at the conditions which 
he discovered. 


There is certainly abundant evidence that everything is being 
done which the circumstances admit, and perhaps a little more, to 
alleviate the sufferings of the Boer women and children, which are 
primarily due to the Boers having declared war against Great 
Britain ; but what is being done for the British refugees, who 
through no fault of their own have found themselves compelled 
to abandon their homes and their livelihood? Their case has 
been restated by Surgeon-Major Davies, who, writing fram Durban 
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on July 30, points out that the Boer refugees are not only being 
better fed at our expense than our own refugees, but better than 
our own troops! “The Boer refugees are the families of men 
who have been or are still fighting against us, and have been taken 
into these camps, not as a military precaution, but for purely 
philanthropic reasons—philanthropic, that is, towards the Boers, 
not to English families, who are still being devastated by a war, 
prolonged, among other reasons, by this mercy to the enemy.” On 
the other hand, Major Davies reminds us that the British refugees 
“are the families of men who in very many instances have been 
and still are fighting for us, but in any case have been rendered 
homeless and, in a large number of cases, penniless, by the war.” 
Imagine the consternation which is being caused among the 
loyalists of South Africa by a policy which can be thus accu- 
rately described: “The Boer cause has been taken up by the 
British Government, and has been considered a right and proper 
one to support with money and stores. A Commission has been 
appointed to consider the condition of the camps and report that 
the work done by the Government is properly done. Societies 
are formed at home for the sending of comforts and ‘luxuries’ 
to the Boer women and children. Boxes of clothing are sent out 
to be distributed, and in one case which I know of, instructions 
were given that the new clothes were to go to the Boers, the old 
cast-off clothing to go to the British refugees. Quite a glow of 
pride comes over me when I think of the benevolence of my 
countrymen.” In fact, “our own people ” have been “ absolutely 
ignored officially,” and are seldom heard of, except when Lord 
Milner draws attention, “as he has done several times without 
effect,’ to “the danger there is of Colonial loyalists’ interests 
being forgotten in our mad haste to conciliate and recompense 
the Boer for the losses we have inflicted on him as a consequence 
of accepting a war he forced upon us.” In the absence of 
Government recognition, a public fund was started, which has 
been doled out through various benevolent agencies “as public 
charity to our own refugees as if they were beggars.” Finally, 
Major Davies gives us a glimpse of a British refugee camp : 


The present condition of the families in the refugee camp (I am only speak- 
ing of what has come under my own observation) is in very many cases 
pitiful in the extreme. Numbers of the men were respectable, hard-working 
artisans, who were regularly earning £15, £20, and {25 per month. Their 
savings, on which they lived for some time, are long since exhausted. Some 
have been able to obtain work, others not; others are serving at the front. 
They have had to obtain tents, build huts of packing-cases and packing-case 
linings, or shelters of canvas or calico to serve as some protection against the 
weather, and often they are herded in these like sheep in a pen. I have seen 
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a family of nine, including the mother, sons of fifteen and sixteen, and 
daughters of twelve and thirteen years of age, all sleeping in a small canvas 
erection, 17ft. long, with absolutely no privacy of any kind. And another 
case of a mother, a son about sixteen, and two girls about fifteen and thirteen 
sleeping all together in a tent not big enough for two. These are only 
examples. In one of these cases no relief was given because the father was 
able-bodied, but a drunkard in gaol! 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


Although the military situation had been somewhat ameliorated 
during Lord Milner’s absence from South Africa—for we had no 
longer heard of any serious military enterprises by the Boers 
either in the Transvaal or the Orange River Colony—it must be 
admitted that the conditions which confronted the High Com- 
missioner on his return were far from satisfactory. The Boer 
leaders, such as Botha, Delarey, De Wet, and Viljoen, remained 
in the field at the head of active bodies of men, and, though 
unable to attain any effective success, were postponing the paci- 
fication of the country. Farmers can hardly be expected to 
return to their farms and to repair the losses of war until we can 
undertake to protect them from the vengeful visits of the irre- 
concilables, the foreign adventurers, the rebels, and the mere 
brigands, who continue to perambulate large tracts of country 
while perpetually running away from our troops, unless in over- 
whelming numbers. The well-known authority, “ Miles,” lately 
addressed one of his weighty letters to the Times, expressing 
doubts as to whether our Government were even yet taking the 
necessary steps in order to terminate the struggle ; and his opinion 
is shared by all qualified observers. He advocated the introduc- 
tion of new blood and the exchange of some of our war-worn 
troops for the seasoned and well-trained regiments in India as a 
wise measure at this juncture, and, indeed, a necessary measure 
in order to maintain that vigour and persistence which is required 
for suppressing the wandering bands of Boers. “ Miles” admits 
that we are so much in the dark as to the military situation in 
South Africa that intelligent criticism is out of the question. We 
occasionally hear of individual successes and even of individual 
failures, and we also have a weekly summary of Boer losses and 
our own casualty lists, but we have no knowledge of any general 
scheme that may now be in operation. From such information as 
we have, however, it would appear that in spite of our forced 
purchase of horse-flesh we are still unable to match the mobility 
of the Boers, It is also clear that we made a costly blunder in 
sending out a second instalment of yeomanry, of which “a large 
portion of the men were totally unfit for service in the field, with- 
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out a year’s training, and many of the officers have been sent 
back, having been found quite unsuited for their position.” It 
is credibly asserted that no fewer than 100 out of 400 officers 
have been returned to this country as useless. As “ Miles” 
observes, “Why a man who would not under ordinary circum- 
stances be accepted as an infantry recruit should be called a 
yeoman, receive 5s. per day, be put upon a horse, and be sent out 
to South Africa to be taught the elements of military duty and of 
discipline, baffles all explanation.” Any good regular infantry 
battalion possessing the initial advantages of experience, 
discipline, and skilled officers, could have been made into a 
mounted force “in a tenth of the time,” but “in time of war, 
as in peace, the War Office seems to cling to the fatal habits 
of counting heads and assuming that one man in uniform is 
the same as another.” As we have constantly pointed out, and 
as indeed everybody outside the War Office recognises (as 
“ Miles” again emphatically points out), the one way, speaking 
in a military sense, to end the war is to “strike hard and often,” 
regarding the Boer forces and their leaders as the only real 
objectives ; to attain success is simply a question of mobility or, 
in other words, the employment of men and horses of first-rate 
quality. Neither proclamations nor fortifications, which have 
often been tried before but never with any serious success, will 
achieve the desired result. As the Boers in the field cannot be 
persuaded or frightened into throwing up the sponge, the war can 
only end by killing, wounding, or capturing them. 


There have been several minor military successes during the 
past month achieved by one or other of our sixty odd flying 
columns now operating throughout the disturbed area, by far the 
most brilliant episode being the capture of Commandant Lotter’s 
commando by a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Scobell. Com- 
mandant Lotter had for many months been one of Kruitzinger’s 
most active subordinates, and was operating with Myberg and 
Lattegan in the midland districts of Cape Colony, which 
they had succeeded in reducing to a_ state of chaos. 
Moreover, Lotter was regarded as one of the most uncom- 
promising of the Boer leaders; he had repeatedly declared 
that he would never allow himself to be taken alive, and he was 
the man who was reported to have sent an unprintable reply to 
Lord Kitchener’s proclamation. The clearest account of his 
clever capture is to be found in a telegram to the Cape Times from 
Graaf Reinet. It appears that at the beginning of the first week 
in September Lotter’s commando was marked down near the 
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western boundary of the Craddock district ; on the approach of 
Colonel Scobell the enemy moved off in a southerly direction, 
pursued by our column, the scouts of which ultimately located him 
near the Vogel river. An advance detachment of the column 
attacked and expeiled the Boers from their strong position, so 
they retreated farther south to a place called Louw’s Farm, and then 
doubled back, making for the range of mountains to the north of 
Graaf Reinet. That same night (Tuesday, September 3,) Colonel 
Scobell’s column camped at Louw’s Farm, and moved off the 
next afternoon in a north-easterly direction with the object of 
deceiving the enemy, and rested for a few hours at the little village 
of Pietersburg. At midnight Colonel Scobell ordered a fresh 
start, and while on the march received information that the Boers, 
for once ignorant of our whereabouts, had actually laagered just 
in front of the British force. From the top of an adjoining ridge 
the commando was seen to be in the centre of a basin, occupying 
a couple of kraals and a shed, while the horses were tethered out- 
side. Captain Purcell was ordered to occupy the position to the 
south, Colonel Scobell himself taking the east, while Lord Douglas 
Compton, with the gth Lancers, filled a gap on the western side. 
Fire was immediately opened, and the enemy’s horses stampeded. 
Seeing escape to be impossible, the Boers retired to the shed and 
returned our fire, which was concentrated at short range, averaging 
from fifty to four hundred yards. For three-quarters of an hour 
the hopeless struggle was maintained, at the end of which time 
white flags were hoisted, of which no notice was taken, as the 
enemy continued to fire. Finally the Boer firing ceased and 
Lotter came out from the shelter, followed by his men. The 
enemy’s casualties consisted of nineteen killed, fifty-two wounded, 
and sixty-two unwounded prisoners. The skill and resource of 
Colonel Scobell had been admirably seconded by the hardy 
endurance of his men, who had travelled forty miles in about twelve 
hours, having discarded all useless impedimenta. We are told “The 
Boers never for a moment thought that such skilful tactics would 
be put in operation against them. They expected that Colonel 
Scobell would follow up their spoor, and consequently put scouts 
out in the direction from which they supposed Colonel Scobell 
would come. They neglected to throw out scouts in the opposite 
direction, contenting themselves with putting a small picket within 
the rifle range of the laager.” A few Scobells and a few such 
mobile columns would speedily restore peace to South Africa. 
Among other British successes may be noted Colonel Crabbe’s 
surprise and defeat of Van der Merwe’s commando in Cape 
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Colony, the Boer leader, who was reputed to be Scheepers’ most 
trusted lieutenant being killed ; Lord Methuen’s damaging attack 
on Delarey’s and Van Tonder’s commandos in the Rustenburg 
district, in which heavy losses were inflicted, while a substantial 
haul of prisoners and waggons was made; and General Barker’s 
success near Petersdaal in the Orange River Colony, when the 
enemy were chased over ten miles by yeomanry, mounted 
infantry, and scouts, their main convoy being eventually captured. 
It must be admitted, however, that these and other minor 
successes were more than counterbalanced by those achieved by 
the Boers in the middle of September, of which the principal 
was General Botha’s annihilation of a small force of mounted 
infantry on September 18. For some time there had been 
rumours that the Boer Commander-in-chief was effecting a con- 
centration of his available forces in the eastern Transvaal, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Chrissie and Amsterdam, ostensibly for 
the purpose of invading Natal. Correspondents at the front were 
inclined to the view that the main object of the Boer leaders was 
to divert the attention of the burghers from September 15, the 
date of the time-limit fixed by Lord Kitchener's proclamation for 
the surrender of those still in the field, under penalty of banish- 
ment. Botha appears to have marched down unobserved to the 
neighbourhood of Utrecht, on the eastern border of Natal. On 
September 17 Major Gough took a column of three companies of 
mounted infantry and three guns from Jaager’s Drift, which is 
over twenty miles from Utrecht, on a reconnoitring expedition 
towards the latter place, in co-operation with a body of Johannes- 
burg mounted rifles under Colonel Stewart. According to Lord 
Kitchener’s telegram, ‘Gough sighted enemy, about 300, retiring 
from Scheeper’s Nek on Blood River Poort, when he off-saddled. 
Gough made for ridge overlooking Poort, asking Stewart, who 
was now behind, to co-operate.” But “ Boer move was evidently 
a trap, for when within reach of objective Gough was suddenly 
attacked in front and on right flank by Boers in considerable 
strength under cover of Poort, and after severe fighting was over- 
powered, losing guns. Their sights and breech blocks were first 
destroyed.” Our casualty list confirms Lord Kitchener’s state- 
ment as to the severity of the fighting, seeing that we lost two 
officers and fourteen men killed, while four officers and twenty- 
five men were wounded ; five officers and a hundred and fifty 
men remained as prisoners in the hands of the enemy. In other 
words, forty-five officers and men fell before the remaining 155 
surrendered ; that is a percentage of which no force need be 
ashamed. Major Gough himself and Captain Cracroft succeeded 
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in escaping in the night, and made their way to De Jaager’s Drift, 
where Colonel Stewart, who had been “unable to co-operate,” had 
fallen back. The total Boer force consisted of a thousand men 
under Botha, but,as General Lyttelton commands in Natal,we need 
have no anxiety as to the effect of any Boer raid into the colony. 


The very same day as this “ regrettable incident” another minor 
reverse was reported by General French from Cape Colony. The 
Boer leader, Smuts, who had been surrounded at a place called 
Elands River Poort, which is half way between Craddock and 
Tarkastad, in order, according to the official account, ‘to break 
through the cordon of columns hemming him in, rushed 
squadron 17th Lancers. ’” Three officers and twenty men were 
killed, while one officer and thirty men were wounded. Lord 
Kitchener adds, and was again confirmed by the casualty list, 
“that the squadron fought most gallantly, inflicting heavy loss on 
the enemy, who, being dressed in khaki, were mistaken for our 
own troops.” As was pointed out in the Times leading article, if 
the Boers were dressed in khaki through accident, owing to their 
having looted some train or stores, it is one thing, but if 
“colourable imitation of our uniform was assumed for purposes 
of deceit, the wearers are guilty of a breach of the laws of war, 
for which death is the recognised penalty.” That some of the 
Boers, or those fighting with them, are guilty of atrocious violation 
of recognised rules is shown by the painful affidavits lately for- 
warded by Lord Kitchener to General Prinsloo. According to 
these documents, on three different occasions individual Boers 
were guilty of the murder of our men after they had surrendered 
or while they were lying wounded on the ground. In his covering 
letter to General Prinsloo, Lord Kitchener takes the opportunity 
“to express my appreciation of the manner in which some of my 
wounded and prisoners have been treated by you, which, though 
not more than was to be expected from the burghers in the field, 
is in marked contrast to the manner in which our men have 
recently been dealt with by burghers who have become 
demoralised by the protracted nature of this deplorable war.” We 
have only space for one of the affidavits, which speaks for itself. 

No. 3253, Private E. Sewell, 2nd Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment, being 
duly sworn, states: 

“I was in the fight at Graspan on June 6, 1901. About noon on that date 
the Boers attacked the convoy. I retired to Lieutenant Mair’s party, when, 
finding we were outnumbered and surrounded, we put our hands up. The 
Boers then took our arms from us and retired round some kraals; shortly 


afterwards they came back, and two men shouted, ‘Hands up!’ We said 
we were already prisoners, and that our arms had been collected. Private 
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Blunt held up his hands, and at the same time said, ‘ Don’t shoot me; Iam 
already hands up.’ The Boers then said, ‘ Take that’! and shot him through 
the stomach. Lieutenant Mair then stepped out from the waggons and said, 
‘Have mercy, you cowards.’ The Boer then shot him dead from his horse. 
The Boer was sitting on his horse almost touching Lieutenant Mair at the 
time. The Boer then shot at Lance-Corporal Harvey and Private Pearse, 
who were standing together with their hands up above their heads, the shot 
wounding Private Pearse and killing Lance-Corporal Harvey.” 


The successess of General Botha and Commandant Smuts were 
immediately followed by a telegram from the Commander-in- 
chief reporting yet a third mishap to a small British force, this 
time not very far from Bloemfontein. At the time of going to press 
the episode has not been fully cleared up, but for the sake of 
completeness we record it as it stands. Lord Kitchener tele- 
graphed, Pretoria, September 19, “two guns of the U Battery, 
Royal Horse Artillery, were taken out from waterworks with an 
escort of one company mounted infantry, and at Vlakfontein, 
fifteen miles south of waterworks, were surrounded by a superior 
force of the enemy and captured. Lieutenant Barry, Royal 
Horse Artillery, killed. A strict investigation is being made.” 
There is the usual announcement that “columns are in pursuit,” 
but Lord Kitchener has “no other details at present.” 


ON PROCLAMATIONS. 

These untimely episodes have merely served to emphasise 
the opinion of those who have steadily urged upon the Govern- 
ment that whether they think the war is over or not, they should 
act as though it were likely to continue. We are entering upon 
a third year of conflict, and no preparations with that idea in 
view would have been wasted. Unfortunately, as is too well 
known, the Government steadily refuse to contemplate this 
contingency or to make the requisite preparations. Hinc ille 
lacryne. In this connection we would draw attention to a 
letter from the special correspondent of the Times, giving us a 
conspectus of “The Situation in Cape Colony,” in the middle 
of August, which. contains food for very serious reflection. 
We trust that it may not be lost upon the effective public opinion 
of this country, which can alone compel Governments to act. 
We cannot deny that it is a thoroughly discouraging document, 
but it is much better boldly to face the situation he describes 
to-day than to bury one’s head in the sand and to deny the 
existence of difficulties which we shall be forced to recognise 
later on. It is, indeed, almost time to take the South African 
situation seriously, and to realise that the conflict cannot be 
closed either by words, whether in the form of proclamations, 
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speeches, or letters, but by acts. It would unfortunately appear 
to be constitutionally impossible to get parliamentary statesmen, 
to whom words are the real things and acts the unreal things, 
to recognise that the latter are for once more important than 
the former. The writer reminds us of the foreign monarch 
whose first remark for many months on getting up in the 
morning was to inquire whether Gibraltar had been captured, a 
story which “never fails to provoke a smile on the face of an 
English reader”; but the humour of the episode would have 
been still more pungent if the same monarch, instead 
of being anxious “to inform himself as to the fate of 
the rock-bound citadel, had been at pains to assure his Court 
each morning that it was to be taken that same day.” But the 
British sense of the ridiculous must be entirely wanting “ when so 
many people are found ready to prophesy month after month that 
the war will be over in the next fortnight, and still more people 
are invariably prepared to place absolute confidence in their 
statement, in spite of the fact that it must be nearly a year since 
the statement was first made.” As an instance of this invincible 
optimism it is related that a company owning an outlying mine 
on the Rand, on applying for permission to increase the guard 
protecting its property was officially assured that, far from such 
a step being necessary, the war had so neared its close that an 
immediate reduction of 500 in the number of the mine guards 
was under contemplation. The news that the Rand has been 
finally cleared of marauding bands, and that its future safety is 
assured, will be welcome to every one ; but to infer, or to leave 
others to infer, that hostilities in South Africa “are practically at 
an end,” is wilfully to ignore the whole lesson of the campaign. 
Writing within a few days of Lord Kitchener’s proclamation of 
August 7, the Times correspondent on the spot was able to take a 
more sober and, as events proved, a sounder view of the probable 
effects of that document than were generally entertained in this 
country. We reproduced the proclamation textually last month, 
and the reader will recollect that after a long series of ‘‘ whereases ” 
the operative clause ran as follows: “Now therefore, I, Lord 
Kitchener, &c., under instructions from his Majesty’s Government, 
proclaim and make known as follows : 

All commandants, field-cornets, and leaders of armed bands, being burghers 
of the late Republics, still engaged in resisting his Majesty’s forces, whether 
in the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, or in any other portion of his 
Majesty’s South African Dominions, and all members of the Governments of 
the late Orange Free State and the late South African Republic, shall, unless 


they surrender before the the 15th of September next, be permanently banished 
from South Africa; the cost of the maintenance of the families of all burghers 
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the field who shall not have surrendered by 15th September shall be 
recoverable from such burghers, and shall be a charge upon their property 
movable and immovable in the two colonies. 

While admitting that the foregoing Proclamation would no 
doubt have some effect, and might materially diminish the fighting 
force of the enemy, the Times correspondent added that “to 
those who know the Boers well it will come as a great surprise if 
anything but the rifle finally closes the gates of the temple of the 
South African Janus.” The Proclamation can only be regarded 
as a preliminary step in the right direction ; for, while the loose 
wording will enable the Boer of moderate slimness to drive a 
coach and four through it, two most important elements in the 
Boer commandos have been entirely left out of account, namely, 
the foreigners apd the Cape rebels. There are believed to bea 
considerable number of the former still in the field, although this 
fact does not appear to be recognised in official quarters, and the 
writer had recently heard of “an exclusively German commando 
in the western Transvaal,” while he knows that the foreign 
element is prominent among the present invaders of Cape 
Colony. Such men will not be deterred by proclamations, as 
some of them are fighting for the fun of fighting, while others 
have no property which could be attached. Still more 
important than the foreigners are the rebels ; and as the present 
Proclamation banishing Boer leaders still in the field after 
September 15 was patiently awaited for several months by those 
who know the Boer and Boerdom better than either the Imperial 
Government or the military authorities, the correspondent is 
naturally concerned to know how long South Africa will have to 
wait for a further Proclamation passing sentence of outlawry 
upon all Cape rebels. As he pertinently observes, ‘The second 
Proclamation is as inevitable as the first if hostilities are not to 
be allowed to drag on indefinitely.” But it is still delayed. 


As it is difficult to obtain accurate information either about the 
movements, actions, intentions, or feelings of the Boers, it is not 
easy to say what may have been the precise effect of the Procla- 
mation. The general opinion, collected from many parts of 
South Africa, seems to be that it has not produced much result, 
and that a cleverly led flying column, which really knows how to 
fly, such as Colonel Scobell’s, does ten times as much work. In 
a well-considered policy the military and political elements should 
co-operate, and the necessary proclamations might be combined 
with the increased mobility of our mounted forces. Those who 
know South Africa best, and whose judgment is most valued, are 
ef opinion that purely military measures alone will not put an end 
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to the war, while no one can be so simple as to conceive that the 
Boers can be brought to terms simply by the brutum fulmen of a 
Proclamation. The Daily Chronicle, which takes a sensible and 
sober view of the South African question, steadily supporting the 
Government in its general aims, while continually criticising its 
hopeless methods, publishes a neat little table showing the results 
of the Proclamation since it was issued on August 7: 
Pri- Sur- 
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September2-9 . . . 67 ... 67 ... 384 ... 163 ... 681 
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Totals . . 316 ... 160 ... 2259 ... 846 ... 3581 


As the Daily Chronicle observes in commenting on these 
figures, “It is not unreasonable to credit the Proclamation with 
the increase in the number of surrenders. The most, therefore, 
that can be claimed is that the penalties announced in the Pro- 
clamation have had the effect of bringing in some three hundred 
prisoners who might not otherwise have surrendered. It is not 
much, but it is something ; as we never expected much, we are 
not disappointed.” But in fairness it should be added that with 
the reduction in the number of Boers still in the field any increase 
in the number of surrenders is larger in proportion than in actual 
numbers. The article adds that the Proclamation was “a neces- 
sary preliminary to the sterner measures it foreshadowed ; itnow 
remains to put into effect the policy proclaimed : to charge, that 
is, upon burghers still in the field, the expense of maintaining 
their wives and families in camp, and, after catching the leaders, to 
take legal measures for their banishment from Africa.” We agree 
with the Daily Chronicle that there is still another spectacle which 
ought to be presented as speedily and as completely as possible. 

We mean the re-opening of the Rand and the re-settlement of selected 
areas elsewhere. The industrial and agricultural life of South Africa depends 
on the mines. They are, indeed, as Sir David Barbour showed in his report 
the source from which the whole prosperity of the country is derived. The 
economic importance of re-opening as many mines as possible at the earliest 
possible date is obvious. The military importance is, we believe, equally 
great. The prime military necessity is, as we have said,to hunt down the 
roving bands, to give them no rest, and, if they cannot be surrounded, at 
least to keep them perpetually on the move. The nucleus of these bands is 
irreconcilable, and they will go on fighting as long as it is in any way possible. 
But there must also be what we may call an outer fringe, composed of men 
who intermittently join the commandos. The second military necessity is to 
establish centres, as it were, and fixed arguments in favour of peace, The 
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way to do this is to start once more the industrial streams which flow to and 
from the Rand. The reopening of the mines will bring labour to Johannes- 
burg, and labour at Johannesburg will create a demand for supplies... . 
But gradually, as industry revives at Johannesburg, local markets will re-open 
to supply its needs. The forces which make for peaceful work will resume 
their normal operation; the excitement of sporadic “‘ khaki” stalking will lose 
its attraction. At the same time the futility of continued resistance will be 
demonstrated, and the advantages of a resumption, of peaceful occupations 
will become obvious. 


TRAIN WRECKING. 


Not the least deplorable incident of the past month, involving as 
it did the loss of a splendid young officer (Colonel Vandeleur), 
was the blowing up of a train by the Boers on the northern line 
of the Transvaal. The Times correspondent at Pretoria sent a 
fully authenticated account of the affair, from which it appeared 
that a mixed train carrying passengers and supplies, proceeding 
from Pretoria to Pietersburg under the escort of twenty-five men 
of the West Riding Regiment, had just entered a deep cutting to 
the north of Waterval, ‘ when it was derailed by the explosion of a 
mine under the armoured truck in the centre of the train.” A 
force of Boers, commanded by the notorious desperado Jack 
Hinton, were lying in wait on both sides of the cutting, the 
signal to fire the mine having apparently been given by a 
Kaffr. The enemy forthwith opened a furious fire, to which 
the few of our men who could lay hold of their rifles re- 
plied, but “in a few minutes all was over.” “Colonel Van- 
deleur, the senior officer in the train, who was apparently 
somewhat later than the other officers, first thought of the 
women and children, and went to their compartment to tell 
them to lie down flat. As he was returning to direct the opera- 
tions he was shot in the chest while on the platform, and death 
was instantaneous.” The Boers then swarmed into the train, 
looted the money and clothing of the passengers, took the Lee- 
Metfords of the escort, “but, curiously enough, took little 
ammunition.” The worst feature of the incident was the brutal 
murder of Jacoba Page, the maid of two German women refugees 
returning to Pietersburg with their children, which, it is hardly 
necessary to say, has excited no protests from our political senti- 
mentalists—male or female. This plucky woman left the com- 
partment to appeal to the Boers not to shoot, as there were 
women in the carriage. “She met a young Boer in ,the 
corridor, who recognised her as coming from a place called 
Woodbush, and immediately shot her.” It is stated that this 
ruffian also threatened to shoot the other women, but the 
latter seized his rifle and held it until better-disposed Boers 
arrived on the scene and prevailed on the murderer to desist. 
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The authorities are reported to be at last converted to the neces 
sity of dealing with train-wrecking as it would be dealt with by 
any other civilised Power in our position. It is not difficult, with 
lines of communication several thousand miles long, for a few 
determined men to wreck a train. They obtain information as to 
the time trains start, and as to their contents, which is equally 
important, through the treachery of the inhabitants of towns on 
the railway. The only way to prevent this treachery “ is to force 
those likely to give information to the enemy in the field to 
share the risk of railway travelling.” The correspondent adds, 
what we trust will prove to be true, that ‘it has therefore very 
rightly been decided to compel for the future the more prominent 
Dutchmen in the town, whose well-known tendencies cause them 
to be selected for the honour, to accompany the trains running 
through dangerous districts. This salutary measure was adopted 
in the Franco-German war, and it is hoped that the accurate 
intelligence of the Boers will prevent these trains from meeting 
with a mishap.” 


The statement that it had been decided to insure the more 
important trains by placing prominent burghers upon them 
naturally excited an outcry among the partisans of the enemy on 
the Continent, which the British friends of the enemy in this 
country were not backward in taking up. Mr. F. Mackarness, 
who holds a standing brief for the Boers, thought to dispose of 
the legitimateness of the contemplated action by collecting 
three or four passages from international jurists condemning 
the Germans, who, it is not disputed, protected their trains 
running through French districts in 1870-71 by placing 
Frenchmen on board them. But he brought upon himself a 
crushing reply from one of the most eminent of international 
lawyers, Sir Frederick Pollock, who pointed out “that the laws 
of war do not consist of labels taken out of a text-book, and 
pasted upon the facts according to every partisan’s fancy.” As 
relevant as the theories of international lawyers, however eminent, 
is the actual practice of distinguished generals. General Sherman 
issued orders in 1864 with regard to the general treatment of 
guerillas containing the following pertinent passage : 

The use. of torpedoes in blowing up our cars and the road after they are in 
our possession is simply malicious. It cannot alter the great problem, but 
simply makes trouble. Now, if torpedoes are found in the possession of an 
enemy to our rear, you may cause them to be put on the ground and tested 
by waggon-loads of prisoners, or, if need be, by citizens implicated in their 
use. Inlike manner, if a torpedo is suspected on any part of the road, order 


the point to be tested by a car-load of prisoners, drawn by a long rope. Of 
course, an enemy cannot complain ef his own traps. 


